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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


Tue object of the Oxford Library of Practical Theo- 
logy is to supply some carefully considered teaching 
on matters of Religion to that large body of devout 
laymen who desire instruction, but are not attracted 
by the learned treatises which appeal to the theo- 
logian. One of the needs of the time would seem 
to be, to translate the solid theological learning, 
of which there is no lack, into the vernacular of 
everyday practical religion; and while steering a 
course between what is called plain teaching on 
the one hand and erudition on the other, to supply 
some sound and readable instruction to those who 
require it, on the subjects included under the common 
title ‘The Christian Religion, that they may be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them, 
with meekness and fear. 

The Editors, while not holding themselves pre- 
cluded from suggesting criticisms, have regarded their 
proper task as that of editing, and accordingly they 
have not interfered with the responsibility of each 


writer for his treatment of his own subject. 
W. C. EL. N. 
D. S. 
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PREFACE 


Bess collect their honey from all sorts of flowers, and _ 
the holy thoughts stored up in the Church’s Treasury 
of her devotional books have been gathered from many 
sources. 

True devotion, inspired by the manifold wisdom of 
the Spirit of God, has many hues like the rainbow, but 
all these are blended in one when they are presented 
to God through the Mediation of our great High 
Priest and Redeemer Jesus Christ, the Head over all 
things to the Church which is His Body. 

His devotion, when He entered into the world, was 
expressed in the words: ‘ Lo, I am come to do Thy 
will, O God.’} 

When He left it He said, ‘I glorified Thee on the 
earth, having accomplished the work which Thou hast 
given Me to do.’? 

All devotion must follow this pattern, for Christ is 
the Light of the world, and whoever has fellowship 
with Him, follows Him in His obedience to the Father’s 
will. It is the Father’s will ‘to sum up all things in 
Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things upon 
the earth.’? 

1 Heb. x. 7. 2S. John xvii. 4. 3 Eph. i. ro. 
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Human society, apart from Christ, is a headless 
body lying in darkness and the shadow of death. Art, 
science, philosophy, literature, politics, commerce, and 
all human pursuits, miss their mark and become but 
weak and aimless vanities, if they are not devoted to 
God through the Mediation of Christ. 

For ‘ Human Life,’ as Bishop Westcott has said, ‘ is 
a Mission, of which the aim is Service, the law Sacrifice, 
the strength Fellowship with God.’ + 

Devotion is the dedication to the service of God 
in Christ of all that is true, all that is honourable, 
all that is just, all that is pure, and lovely, and 
of good report, in human life. The highest of all 
devotion is the dedication of men themselves, with 
their souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
living sacrifice to God ; for the glory of God is mani- 
fested in living men, who freely yield themselves to 
Him to do His will. 

God has given to the Church in England a signal 
opportunity of rendering to Him such devotion. A 
great door is opened to Englishmen for the Evangeli- 
zation of India, Africa, China, the Islands of the sea, 
and our new ally Japan. All things needed for the 
work are entrusted to our care. 

We have the Holy Scriptures, and the Faith once for 
all delivered to the Saints, as embodied in the Creeds, 
by which to interpret them. We have the Apostolical 
Ministry of the Spirit that giveth Life, the Sacraments 


1 Lessons from Work, p. 292. 
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of the Gospel, and the Moral Law. There is nothing 
to hinder the work of Evangelization ; the door stands 
open. What then is wanted? Devotion. That is all. 
Devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ is what God asks 
of Englishmen in this twentieth century. 

All nations of men are Christ’s inheritance, and 
English Churchmen are called to go up and possess the 
heathen lands for Him, and to make the kingdoms of 
this world the Kingdom of our Lord. 

Why is not God’s work more fully done? what 
hinders it? Why, asked a Missionary Bishop, are our 
public schools and universities turning out so many 
highly educated, able, Pagan English gentlemen? It 
must be because our teachers have not themselves 
learnt the lesson of Clement of Alexandria, that 
our ‘Instructor Jesus’ has drawn for us the model 
of the true life, which is to ‘train hwmanity in 
Christ. + 

If the boys in our schools and the young men in the 
universities see devotion to Christ, and to the extension 
of His Kingdom, manifested before their eyes in their 
teachers, they will not become Pagan, but Christian 
English gentlemen. The love of Christ is the strongest 
force in the world, and where that is implanted in the 
hearts of the young, as the most essential part of their 
education, many, who have the necessary gifts of mind 
and body, will be found ready to fulfil the Divine com- 
mand: ‘ Go and make disciples of all the nations.’ 


1 The Instructor, bk. 1. ch. xii. 
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They will see in the Christian Mission-field their Voca- 
tion, the highest and noblest career possible for any 
human being. 

Englishmen colonize and civilize the vast dominions 
which are under the protection of the British flag with ~ 
much success, but the Eternal Purpose of God for our 
nation rises higher than the construction of railways, 
the development of goldfields, higher even than the 
suppression of slavery and injustice, and the establish- 
ment of strong and equitable government. 

The merchandise of gold and silver, of precious 
stones and of pearls, the wealth of her shipmasters and 
traders did not save the mystic Babylon of the Apoca- 
lypse from destruction when she glorified herself, lived 
deliciously, and forgot God.1 

A newspaper, published in South Africa on Christmas 
Day 1897, gave an account of Rhodesia, its goldfields, 
and commercial prospects, but not a word about the 
Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ and the extension of 
His Kingdom among the native races in South Africa. 

The wise men who came from the east to Jerusalem 
asked, ‘Where is He that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen His Star in the east, and are come 
to worship Him.’ 

‘What the public wants to know at this time is, 
Will Rhodesia pay?’ was the statement made in the 
Christmas newspaper published for English readers two 
years before the war. 


1 Rev. xviii. 7. 
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The gold of South Africa, which might easily have 
supported Christian Mission-stations in abundance 
among all the native races, has been largely expended in 
providing materials for a war which has chastised both 
the Dutch and the English, who have been lukewarm 
in fulfilling the Divine command to make disciples of 
all the nations. 

Christ, Who died for us, asks for personal devotion 
to Himself. Shall we render it to Him, or continue to 
send forth from our places of education Pagan English 
gentlemen ? 

An old writer said, ‘Non comprehenditur Deus 
per Investigationem, sed per Imitationem.’! Neither 
Pagan Philosophy, nor Biblical Criticism, nor Asthetic 
Ceremonial; still less the spirit of what the African 
newspaper described as ‘Joint Stock Imperialism,’ can 
give us that Knowledge of God wherein standeth our 
Eternal Life. 

The devotion which springs from grace can alone do 
that. The true aim of human life is the Service of 
God, and that Service calls out the highest activity of 
the soul for the attainment of the noblest objects in a 
perfect life. The Service of God is the free choice of 
the highest good attainable by man on earth, and it 
involves self-sacrifice. 

If England neglects her highest principle of duty, 
rejects her Divine call, and refuses to devote her 
noblest sons, her great wealth and political power to 
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the Service of Christ, the time will come when she will 
lament with the lamentation of Queen Guinevere, that 
she knew not the ‘ time of her visitation.’ 


Ah, my God, 
What might I not have made of Thy fair world, 
Had I but loved Thy highest creature here? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known: 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 


Licnrietp, Advent 1902. 
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CHAPTER I 
DEVOTION 


Ir was only a voice which broke the silence of Eternity, 
when, in the beginning, God created the heaven and 
the earth. But that voice was the voice of God, and 
‘the voice of the Lord’ is mighty in operation.” ‘ By 
the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all 
the hosts of them by the breath of His mouth. ‘He 
spake the word, and they were made; He commanded 
and they were created.”! Creation has proceeded from 
the infinitely powerful will of the all-wise God, Whom 
we call Almighty, because we believe that He is able 
to do all that He wills to do. 

‘God possesses the power to give existence to what- 
ever is possible—that is, to whatever does not involve 
contradiction. Things intrinsically possible become 
possible extrinsically on account of the Divine Power, 
which is able to transform them from non-existence to 
existence.” ‘I know that Thou canst do all things.’ 
The Word of God is the expression of His Eternal 
purpose, and the created universe, brought into being, 
and upheld by the power of that Word, may be com- 
pared to a stream flowing from the fountain of the 

1 Ps, xxxiii. 6; cxlvili. 5. 
2 Wilhelm and Scannell, Catholic Theology, vol. i. p. 209. 
3 Job xlii. 2, 

“VW 
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Eternal Life which God has within Himself. God is 
the only Being who is supported by nothing outside of 
Himself. The whole order of nature rests upon Him. 
Matter and motion can only be truly conceived as 
proceeding from Him who is ‘creation’s secret force,’ 
the Author and prime mover of all things in heaven 
‘ and earth. 

‘For God there was no reality within which He had 
to realize His Creation, nor laws which, prior to Him, 
of themselves determined what was possible and what 
was impossible... . ‘The true reality that is and 
ought to be, is not matter, and is still less idea, but is 
the living personal Spirit of God and the world of 
personal spirits which He created. They only are the 
place in which Good and good things exist ; to them 
alone does there appear an extended material world, 
by the forms and movements of which the thought of 
the cosmic whole makes itself intelligible through 
intuition to every finite mind.” 

Behind the veil of Nature, then, we see the Infinitely 
wise, powerful, and benevolent will of God, from which 
all things have originated, and which is both upholding 
them in their being and conducting them to their good 
and predestinated end of perfect subjection to the 
rule of Christ. This we gather from S. Paul, who 
taught that in Christ ‘were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities or powers; all things have been created through 
Him and unto Him, and in Him all things consist.’ 2 
A parallel passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians 


1 Lotze, Microcosmus, vol. 11. bk. ix. ch, v. pp. 705, 728. 
2 Col, 1. 16. 
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speaks of the mystery of the will of God as ‘ according 
to His good pleasure which He purposed in Him unto 
a dispensation of the fulness of the times, to sum up 
all things in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the 
things upon the earth.’! God is love, and when we 
think of creation we should think of it as proceeding, 
not simply from the wisdom and power of God, but 
from His Love. Whatever has come from God in 
creation has come from the fountain of Eternal Love, 
which, so to speak, overflowed its banks like Jordan in 
the time of harvest and diffused itself in rich profusion 
in the magnificent created Universe. Hooker has nobly 
said: * That which moveth God to work is Goodness, that 
which ordereth His work is Wisdom, that which per- 
fecteth His work is Power. All things which God in 
their times and seasons hath brought forth were eter- 
nally and before all times in God, as a work unbegun 
is in the artificer which afterward bringeth it into 
effect. Therefore whatsoever we behold now in this 
present world, it was enwrapped within the bowels of 
divine Mercy, written in the book of eternal Wisdom, 
and held in the hands of omnipotent Power, the first 
foundations of the world being as yet unlaid.’? All 
created things, in one way or other, manifest the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of their Creator. The 
universe by its obedience to the intelligence, power, 
and will, which directs it after the ordered manner 
which we call natural law, sings its unceasing Bene- 
dicite. Butler has taught us that ‘the only distinct 
meaning of that word [natural] is stated, fixed, or 
settled; since what is natural as much requires and 
presupposes an intelligent agent to render it so—i.e. 
1 Eph, i. 9. 2 Hooker, Zccl. Pol. v, lvi. 5, 
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to effect it continually or at stated times; as what is 
supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once. 
And from hence it must follow, that persons’ notion 
of what is natural will be enlarged in proportion to 
their greater knowledge of the works of God and the 
dispensations of His providence.’+ In the vast natural 
order woven together from the rudimentary ether and 
atoms by the energy of the Divine Will, and manifested 
to our reflecting minds through our sense-perceptions, 
we are brought face to face with a practically infinite 
variety of creatures, none of which are free from the 
dominion of law. God has given alike to the sun and 
moon, the stars of light, the waters above the heavens, 
the fire and hail, the snow and vapours, the stormy 
wind, the fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and 
all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl, angels in 
the light, kings of the earth and all people, young men 
and maidens, old men and children, an eternal law or 
order which may not be broken. 

From that law whose ‘seat is the bosom of God,’ 
and whose ‘ voice the harmony of the world,’ no creature 
is exempt. ‘All things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care and “the 
greatest as not exempt from her power.? Theangels, 
the children of men, the Israel of God, the priests and 
servants of the Lord, the spirits and souls of the 
righteous, join in the great Benedicite, together with 
the sun, moon, stars, fire, heat, frost, and cold, 
the green things of the earth, fowls of the air and 
beasts of the field; but not in the same way ; only 
angels and men sing their praises with understanding. 
The orders below them in nature have not risen to self- 

1 Butler, Avalogy, part i, ch, i. 2 Hooker, Zccl. Pol. 1. xvi. 8. 
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conscious personality. They are not moral, but either 
mechanical or merely sensuous choristers. The animals 
have appetites, emotions, sensuous feelings and desires, 
but no ethical perceptions. Men and angels are moral 
beings. They have within them the light of conscience, 
which, by an intellectual judgment, brings their actions 
to the test of a moral standard of right and wrong out- 
side themselves, and is not a mere sensual feeling like 
the shame of a dog in disgrace. No animal, or creature 
below man, could say with S. Paul, ‘ Herein do I exer- 
cise myself to have a conscience void of offence toward 
God and men alway.’ The image of God is stamped 
upon the nature of man, and the superscription of His 
law is written within man’s heart. By means of his 
moral powers, man, and man alone among his fellow- 
creatures on earth, can worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, and render to Him a religious service of 
true devotion. Things without life or personality can 
be offered to God, but not by themselves. They may 
be offered by the devotion of moral worshippers, as 
the gifts were offered by the Israelites when they 
brought to Moses ‘much more than enough for the 
service of the work, which the Lord commanded to 
make,’? or as the Alms ‘and other devotions of the 
people’ are humbly presented and placed upon the 
Holy Table when the offertory sentences are read. 
Devotion, which belongs to the moral order, may be 
defined as the will of promptly doing whatever pertains 
to the service of God.* 


1 Acts xxiv. 16. 2 Exod. xxxvi. 5. 

3 ¢ Devotion (devotio) has its name from devoting (a devovendo); 
wherefore they are called devout (devoti) who in some way devote 
(devovent) themselves to God, so that they may wholly commit them- 


‘ 
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‘Devotion is neither private nor public Prayer, 
but Prayers, whether private or public, are particular 
parts or instances of Devotion. Devotion signifies a 
life given, or devoted to God. He therefore is the 
devout man, who lives no longer to his own will, or the 
way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of 
God, who considers God in everything, who serves God 
in everything, who makes all the parts of his common 
life, parts of piety, by doing everything in the name 
of God, and under such rules as are comformable to 
His glory.’ 4 

If we understand by religion the right ordering 
of man’s life in its relation to God, then devotion lies 
at the very root of all true religion, for it is neither 
more nor less than the loving and complete surrender 
of the will of the creature to the Creator. Where 
self-will reigns there is no true devotion ;? self-will is 
the great enemy of God and of religion; from this 
bitter root all evils grow. 

Our Blessed Lord gave to S. John at Patmos a vision 
which shows that there is no place for self-will in the 
Heavenly Order. There every will is dedicated wholly 
to the service of God. Upon the Throne set in heaven 
the Apostle saw One seated Who was to look upon like 
selves to Him: . . . devotion (devotio) seems to be nothing else than 
a resolve readily to give oneself to those things which relate to the service 
of God.’—S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II. \xxxii. 1. 

1 A Sertous Call to a Devout and Holy Life, by William Law, ch. i. 

2 ¢ For what does God hate or what does He punish except self-will? 
Let self-will cease and there will be no hell. For against what has 
His anger been kindled except against acts of self-will? For self-will 
attacks God and exalts itself against Him. Therefore it is this which 
robs heaven and enriches hell and empties of its effect the blood of 


Christ, and subdues the world to the devil’s sway..—D. Laurentii 
Justiniani Opera, Lignum Vite, de obedientia, ch. iv. 
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a jasper stone and a sardius. Round about the Throne 
was the rainbow, like an emerald to look upon. Out 
_of the Throne proceeded lightnings and voices and 
thunders. There were seven lamps of fire burning 
before the Throne, which are the seven Spirits of God. 
In the midst of the Throne and round about the 
Throne appeared four Living Creatures, full of eyes, 
the emblems of insight, having each of them six wings, 
the signs of active energy. Round about the central 
Throne were four-and-twenty thrones for the crowned 
and white-robed elders, whose crowns are the reward of 
victory in conflict, their robes the token of purity. 
To Him who is seated on the Throne the Living 
Creatures continually do cry, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord God, the Almighty, which was and which is and 
which is to come.” When this anthem sounds in their 
ears, the elders fall down in adoration, and cast their 
crowns before Him who sits upon the Throne, as un- 
worthy to remain seated and crowned in His presence. 

Such is the worship in Spirit and in Truth offered 
to the Father in heaven by those angels and men 
whom He has sought for in His created Universe, 
found, and chosen to dwell in His presence, in open 
vision of His glory, Who is the Creator and Upholder 
of all things in heaven and earth. 

The book of Genesis reveals the order of the Creator’s 
work ; this anthem of creation, like Psalm cxlviii., sets 
forth the glory of the Creator as offered to Him by the 
devotion of His highest creatures, the Priests of the 
whole created order. There is no self-will in heaven, 
but there is perfected devotion offered to God by wor- 
shippers, who, even in their earthly stage of develop- 
ment, had learned to say, ‘O come let us worship and 
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fall down; and kneel before the Lord our Maker ; for 
He is the Lord our God.’ 

We understand then, by devotion, the will of — 
promptly doing whatever pertains to the service of 
God. It is the loving and complete surrender of the 
will of the creature to the Creator. 

If the feet and hands had each a separate will, 
writes Pascal, they could only be in order in sub- 
mitting this separate will to the primary will which 
governs the whole body. All the faithful members 
incorporated in the mystical Body of Christ’s Church, 
which is the ‘ Blessed Company of all faithful people,’ 
are represented in the worshipping Elders and Living 
Creatures who submit their separate wills to the 
primary Will of Him who governs the Whole Body. 
They who on earth abide in the living fellowship of 
the Body may learn from the Heavenly Vision the 
lesson of true devotion. They too may cast their 
crowns before Him who sitteth upon the Throne, and 
take their part in the chorus to the God of Creation : 

‘Worthy art Thou, our Lord and our God, to 
recelve the glory and the honour and the power: for 
Thou didst create all things, and because of Thy will 
they were and were created.”? 


1 Rey, iv. II. 


CHAPTER II 
PRIMITIVE DEVOTION 


A consut of Rome required a Rabbi to explain the 
names of God to him. The Rabbi replied, ‘There is 
no name given to God by which we can be made fully 
to comprehend what He is. His name is His essence, 
of which we can form no distinct idea, for could we 
fully comprehend the essence of God we should be like 
God.’} 

On this Saurin has remarked that although it would 
be absurd to suppose that God can be fully known by 
a finite human spirit, yet there is no absurdity in 
affirming that He can communicate Himself to man 
by a communication of ideas, of*love, of virtue, and of 
felicity. It is self-evident that God must to some 
extent be known before there can be any real devotion 
to Him. It is true that as S. Paul passed along the 
streets of Athens, and observed the objects of worship 
there, he found an altar with an inscription upon it: 
‘To an unknown God.’ But such a colourless religion 
is practically impotent, and incapable of enlisting any 
real devotion. 

Worshippers must have some idea of the Nature 
and Character of the Being whom they adore and to 


1 Saurin, Sermozs, vol. iii. 12. 
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whom they submit their will and reason. If they have 
none there will be no enthusiasm in their devotion, 
and they will soon cease to worship at all. All vital 
religion presupposes some knowledge of God gained 
either by intuition, or revelation, or simply accepted 
as prescribed by authority, without any inquiry into 
its origin. Superstition, and the idolatry to which it 
leads, rest upon a supposed knowledge of God. 

If we endeavour to trace out the sources of what we 
believe to be true devotion, it is evident that we must 
go back to a time when no devotional books existed. 
Such books can only be the records, or the expression, 
of an already existing devotion. A child learns to 
pray before he can read. When the breath of life was 
breathed into the nostrils of the first childlike man, 
the newly born soul appears to have been without 
knowledge, but to have been prepared for it like the 
sensitive plate of a photographer. Adam is repre- 
sented to us as having a capacity to receive, to retain, 
and to interpret the impressions which he received 
through his senses. 

The Lord God broffght the creatures to the man to 
see what he would call them, ‘and whatsoever the man 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof.’ ! 
The impressions which passed through the gateway of 
the senses to the reflecting mind of the man furnished 
him with ideas which he expressed in words. Lotze 
has remarked that ‘ Even in the “ tabula rasa” to which 
the receptive soul has been compared, a spontaneous 
reaction of the recipient subject is indispensable.’? The 
photographer’s plate is prepared beforehand to receive 
the action of the light upon it, and the human soul 

2 Gen. ii. 19. * Lotze, Logic, p. 457. 
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comes into the world prepared to receive ‘the true 
light, even the light which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world.’! The true light lighteth 
every man, but not every man with the same brilliance. 
The dawn comes before daylight, and the twilight 
lingers on when the sun has gone down. Mr. Max 
Miller tells the story of an old Samoyede woman whom 
Castrén met in his travels, and asked her about her 
religion. ‘Poor soul, she hardly understood what he 
meant and why he should ask her such a ques- 
tion. But when at last she perceived what he was 
driving at, she said: Every morning I step out of my 
tent and bow before the sun and say, “ When thou 
risest, I, too, rise from my bed.” And every evening I 
say, “When thou sinkest down, I, too, sink down to 
rest.” That was her prayer, perhaps the whole of her 
religious service. A poor prayer, it may seem to us, 
but not to her, for it made that old lonely woman look 
twice at least every day from earth and up to heaven ; 
it made her feel that her life was bound up with a 
larger and higher life; it enriched the daily routine 
of her earthly existence with something of a divine 
light.’ ? 

It is impossible to read of that rude but real devo- 
tion without thinking of Bunyan’s description of the 
‘man that could look no way but downwards, with 
a muck-rake in his hand. There stood also one over 
his head with a celestial crown in his hand, and 
proffered him that crown for his muck-rake; but the 
man did neither look up nor regard, but raked to him- 
self the straws, the small sticks, and the dust of the 

1 §. John ig. 
2 The Gifford Lectures, 1888, p. 568. 
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floor! The contrast between the devotion of the 
poor woman, who daily looks up to the highest light 
she has, and the covetous desires of the sinner who can 
fix his heart upon nothing but gold pieces and empty 
baubles, is as great as it can be. The woman is one 
of those who seek for the true light everywhere; in 
nature, in providence, in history, in Scripture, in the 
Church, in conscience, in the lives of good men; in 
order that when they find it they may walk in it. 
The man is the ordinary lover of the world, who seeks 
for gold everywhere, for light nowhere, and refuses to 
see it or walk in it when it is offered to him. The 
elements of true devotion are in the poor ignorant 
woman, but there is none at all in the man whose carnal 
mind loves darkness rather than light. All through 
history we find these two types of character, the devout 
light seekers and the sordid gold or pleasure seekers. 
The men before the Flood were divided into the sons of 
God, who walked with God in true devotion, and the 
men of renown, whose wickedness was great and in 
whom every imagination of the thoughts of the heart was 
only evil continually. Yet the same light shone upon 
them all. Long before words were written, or inscribed 
in books, or graven with iron pen, or lead, in the rock, 
God spoke to men by divers portions and in divers 
manners.” He gave to those who were willing to 
respond to it light enough to bring them to Himself 
in true devotion. Abel’s devotional gifts obtained for 
him witness that he was righteous. Enoch’s devotion 
was such that he walked with God, and before his 
translation had testimony borne to him that he had 
1 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, part ii. 
2 Job xix. 23; Heb. i. 1. 
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been pleasing to God.’ Noah, moved with godly fear, 
in devoted faith prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house, and became heir of the righteousness which is 
by faith. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
so far as we know, had no written creeds, or laws, or 
prophecies, or other documents of revelation. Yet 
they were devoted to God, they obtained promises, 
wrought righteousness, lived as strangers and pilgrims 
on earth, looked for the city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God, ‘ wherefore God is 
not ashamed of them, to be called their God: for He 
hath prepared for them a city.2 The light of God 
has not been confined to any one nation, and He accepts 
genuine devotion wherever He finds it. He is no 
respecter of persons: but ‘in every nation He that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
to Him.’* Cardinal Newman has said that ‘The old 
saws of nations, the majestic precepts of philosophy, 
the luminous maxims of law, the oracles of individual 
wisdom, the traditionary rules of truth, justice, and 
religion, even though imbedded in the corruption, or 
alloyed with the pride, of the world, betoken His 
original agency, and His long-suffering presence.’ * 
These are among the divers portions and sundry 
manners in which God communicates His light to 
elicit the devotion of every will which is ready to choose 
the highest good revealed to it. 

True devotion springs from the will ; it is the choice 
and the love of the highest good manifested to the 
soul, and wherever the will of man is found choosing, 
and adhering to, the highest known ideal of good, there 


1 Heb, xi. I, 5. 2 Heb. xi. 16. 
3 Acts x. 35. 4 J. H. Newman, dea of a University, p. 65. 
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you have the true child of God. ‘For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of God.’ 
‘The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the world,’ and is 
ever attracting men and leading them out of darkness 
into the true light which lighteth every man coming 
into the world. All, it may be safely affirmed, without 
any exception, who yield themselves to that Spirit, with 
true devotion of will and with works of mercy, belong 
to the Soul of the Church,” if not as yet to the Body, 
and will in the great Day of Judgment be accepted and 
welcomed by the King when He shall set the sheep on 
His right hand, and the goats on the left, and shall say 
unto them on His right hand, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was an hungred and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me drink: I 
was a stranger and ye took me in: naked and ye 
clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me; I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.’? 


Nore 


THE BODY AND THE SOUL OF THE CHURCH. 


They are members of the soul of the Church, who, not being 
members of the visible Communion and society, know not, that 
in not becoming members of it, they are rejecting the command 
of Christ, to Whom by faith and love and in obedience they 
cleave. And they, being members of the body or visible Com- 
munion of the Church, are not members of the soud of the 
Church, who, amid outward profession of the faith, do, in heart 
or deeds, deny Him Whom in words they confess. The deliver- 
ance promised in that Day, is to those who, being in the body 





1 Wisdom i. 7. 2 See Note at end of chapter. 
3S. Matt. xxv. 34. 
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of the Church, shall by true faith in Christ and fervent love to 
Him belong to the soul of the Church also, or who, although 
not in the body of the Church shall not, through their own 
fault, have ceased to be in the body, and shall belong to its soul, 
in that through faith and love they cleave to Christ its Head. — 
Pusty’s Minor Prophets, Joel ii. 32. 


We must carefully note the distinction between the body 
and the soul of the Church. The former consists of those 
external elements which go to make a society, viz. the ministry 
of the pastors and subordination of the sheep, the profession of 
the faith and participation in the sacraments ; the latter means 
the internal gifts of faith and charity, sanctifying grace, and 
other virtues. The external elements are necessary for the 
Church’s social existence ; the internal elements must be pos- 
sessed by her members if they would attain the end for which 
they were called to the Church—.e. eternal salvation. Hence, 
not every member of the Church is necessarily saved ; and, on 
the other hand, some who belong only to the soul of the Church 
are saved. When we maintain, with S. Ignatius, S. Irenaeus, 
S. Cyprian, S. Augustine and his contemporaries that ‘ out of 
the Church, out of the Faith, there is no salvation’ (Athanasian 
Creed), we mean that those are not saved who are outside the 
soul as well as the body of the Church. ‘ We and you know,’ 
said Pius 1x. to the Bishops of Italy (August 10, 1863), ‘that 
those who lie under invincible ignorance as regards our most 
Holy Religion, and who, diligently observing the natural law 
and its precepts, which are engraven by God on the hearts of 
all, and prepared to obey God, lead a good and upright life, are 
able, by the operation of the power of Divine light and grace, to 
obtain eternal life’—Witnerm and Scannetn, Manual of 
Catholic Theology, vol. ii. p. 348. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DEVOTIONAL ASPECT OF SACRIFICE 


Devotion is the highest moral act of which man is 
capable. It is the surrender of the will of the creature 
to that of the Creator. ‘This surrender was expressed 
in the earliest ages by means of sacrificial rites which 
were the almost universal means of showing devotion 
to God. A sacrifice is a gift offered to God as an act 
of devotional worship. The altar was the holy place, 
raised above the natural level of the earth towards 
heaven, upon which the gift was offered. The altar 
fire was the means by which the gift, in a refined and 
transfigured form, was presented to God. The blood 
of a victim sprinkled upon the altar represented the 
life offered to God, for * The life of the flesh is in the 
blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make atonement for your souls ; for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement by reason of the life.! Sacrifices 
were offered by nearly every nation of antiquity, but 
it is not necessary to consider here the sacrifices of 
heathen nations, because the sacrificial worship of the 
Old Testament sets before us more fully than any 
other the devotional aspect of all sacrifices. 

The Hebrew sacrifices may be broadly divided into 


1 Lev. xvii. 11, 
16 
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three classes. First, in time and importance, came the 
Burnt Offering, which was the primitive form of all 
sacrifice, and which symbolised the consecration of the 
worshippers to the service of God. ‘Then followed the 
Peace Offerings and the Sin Offerings. The idea of the 
Peace Offering is the preservation of the consecrated 
life by participation in the victim which was offered 
upon the altar as ‘the food of the offering made by 
fire unto the Lord, + and was given back by Him 
to the worshippers. God and His servant fed upon 
the same food, from the same table, for the altar was 
also regarded as ‘ The table that is before the Lord.’? 
The offerer’s consecrated life was nourished by food 
received from the Lord’s Table. 

The third class of sacrifice was the Sin Offering, 
which represented the restoration of broken fellowship 
between God and the worshipper. This was brought 
about by means of a pure life surrendered by death 
and presented to God, upon the altar in the blood of 
the victim. The devotional ideas of these three forms 
of sacrifice, which had many subdivisions, are expressed 
in the words ‘Sanctification, characteristic of the 
whole class of Burnt Offerings ; ‘Communion,’ of the 
Peace Offerings; and ‘Justification, of the Sin 
Offerings. 


The Burnt Offering. 


The Burnt Offering was called the ‘ ascending sacri- 
fice, because the devoted victim ascended to God in 
the flame of the altar fire. It was both the earliest 
and the highest form of sacrifice. It is called in the 
book of Deuteronomy the ‘whole burnt offering, 

1 Lev, iii. 11. 2 Ezek, xli. 22, 
B 
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because the entire victim, including the head, heart, 
internal organs, limbs and blood, was all consumed. 
The devotional idea of the sacrifice appears to be that 
‘the intellectual and moral powers of the worshipper, 
together with his senses, appetites, affections, bodily 
organs and faculties, all that makes the man, belong 
to God, and are to be willingly offered to Him. The 
skin alone was reserved ; this was given back by God 
as a perquisite to His minister, the officiating priest. 
All that lay below the surface was dedicated by fire, 
but the sleek skin, which represents what the world 
values because it pleases the eye, was not counted 
worthy of the sacrificial fire. Still it had its use in 
Divine Service, for it might be made into sandals to be 
trodden under foot by the ministers of the Holy God. 

Noah’s sacrifice, offered upon an altar, when he came 
out of the ark, was a burnt offering, a dedication 
of the lives saved in the ark, to the service of God. 
Abraham’s great sacrifice on Mount Moriah expressed 
the devotion of the father of the faithful to God by 
means of a burnt offering. ‘Take now thy son, thine 
only son whom thou lovest, even Isaac, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt 
offering.” The daily sacrifice of the lamb offered 
morning and evening in the Jewish temple was a burnt 
offering, which symbolised the self-surrender of the 
Jewish nation to God. 


The Daily Sacrifice. 


‘In the Lamb, offered morning and evening, and 
burning slowly day and night without intermission 
upon the Altar of Burnt Offering, all Israel in a deep 


1 Gen. xxii. 2. 
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mystery, yet in profoundest reality, lay, and was per- 
petually presented before God.”! It was a daily renewed 
act of the devotion of the twelve tribes, who, in their 
public national worship, were ‘earnestly serving God 
day and night,’? in the hope of obtaining the promise 
of God to their fathers. Their daily sacrifice was ‘ the 
memorial and the virtual repetition and continua- 
tion of the great sacrifice on Moriah, the ground and 
basis of the nation’s acceptance with God. It was in 
truth one ages long Moriah sacrifice not merely of a 
lamb, but of two human wills, and one pure human life ; 
the mighty faith and obedience of Abraham, in yield- 
‘ing up his son, the yet mightier faith and obedience of 
Isaac in yielding up himself; it was this that in a 
mystery was enacted for fifteen centuries long as the 
continual burnt offering of the Mosaic system.’ 3 
Burnt offerings were presented to God both before 
and after any written law existed. Their spiritual 
significance is clear and unmistakable, and receives its 
full Christian meaning in S. Paul’s words: ‘I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service. And be not fashioned 
according to this world; but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.’* These 
words are incorporated into the prayer of Oblation in 
the Order of the Holy Communion, ‘ here we offer and 
present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and 


1 Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, vol. ii. part 2, p. 173, 
2 Acts xxvi. 7. 

3 Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, vol. ii, part 2, p. 175. 
4 Rom. xii. 1, 2. 
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bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice 
unto Thee.’ The symbolic sacrifice of the Patriarch, 
and of the Levitical worship finds its antitype in the 
spiritual reality of the Eucharistic rite, when the Great 
High Priest presents His Body, the Church, to the 
Father, as sacramentally one with Himself. 

Of this highest form of devotion S. Augustine 
writes:— 

‘The whole redeemed city, that is to say, the con- 
gregation or community of the Saints, is offered to 
God as our sacrifice through the Great High Priest, 
Who offered Himself to God in His Passion for us, that 
we might be members of this glorious Head, according 
to the form of a servant. For it was this He offered, 
in this He was offered, because it is according to it 
He is Mediator, in this He is our Priest, in this the 
Sacrifice. Accordingly, when the Apostle had ex- 
horted us to present our bodies a living sacrifice . . . 
that we might prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God, that is to say, the true sacri- 
fice of ourselves, he says . . . For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have not the 
same Office, so we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another, having gifts 
differing according to the grace that is given to us. 
This is the sacrifice of Christians ; we being many are 
one body in Christ. And this also is the sacrifice 
which the Church continually celebrates as the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, known to the faithful, in which she 
teaches that she herself is offered in the offering 
she makes to God.’? 

1 Rom, xii. 2. 

2S. Augustine, Czty of God, bk. x. ch. 6; Clark’s Translation. 
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The Peace Offering. 


All sacrifices were gifts offered to God in devotional 
worship, but they represented different aspects of devo- 
tion. In the burnt offering the whole of the victim 
was given to God by the altar fire, no part was returned 
to the worshipper. The burning: of the victim was 
the significant feature of this rite. In the peace offer- 
ings, of which the Passover was the chief, the essential 
feature was the sacrificial meal. Living things must 
be fed, and God, Who fed His people with bread from 
heaven, fed them also with sacrificial food from the 
altar. The paschal lamb, after being presented to God 
by the sprinkling of its blood upon the altar, was given 
back to the worshipper, and the sacrifice was not com- 
plete until the lamb was eaten. The devotional idea 
of all the peace offerings was communion, not sanctifi- 
cation or atonement. In these sacrifices a portion was 
received by God, another portion went to the priest, 
and a third to the offerer.1_ The fat and certain of the 
inward parts were offered upon the altar by the priests, 
being laid upon the burnt sacrifice which was kept 
burning upon the altar all day; this portion was 
called the food or bread of the offerings made by fire 
unto the Lord. A second portion, viz. the breast and 
shoulder, belonged to the priests ; the former, called the 
wave-breast, being given to the priests in general ; the 
latter, or heave-shoulder, to the officiating priest for 
his portion; . . . the remainder, being the largest part, 
was eaten by the offerer and his household.” 

Thus in the peace offerings God Who received the 


1 Lev. vil. 31, 32. 
2 Willis, Zhe Worship of the Old Covenant, p. 172. 
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sacrifice, the priest who presented it, and the wor- 
shipper who offered it, all fed together. The sacrifice 
was a communion. 


The Sin Offering. 

By the law came the knowledge of sin, and when sin 
was detected and brought to light, the sinner’s con- 
science testified to him that he needed a propitiation 
for his sin. The great feature of the sin offering is 
atonement, the reconciliation of the worshipper to God 
against whom he has sinned, in order that he may be 
made free from sin, and so be fitted for communion 
with God, and be able to offer to Him an acceptable 
service of worship. The sin offerings were always 
accompanied by a special confession of the sins for 
which the victim was offered. The form of confession 
is thus given by Ainsworth in his Commentary on 
Numbers, v. 5-7 :— 


Oh God! I have sinned, I have done perversely, 

I have trespassed before Thee, and done thus and thus: 
And lo, I repent and am ashamed of my doings, 

And I will never do this thing again. 


‘This is the foundation of confession. And whoso 
maketh a large confession, and is long in this thing, 
he is to be commended; and so the owners of sin and 
trespass offerings when they bring their oblations for 
their ignorant, or for their presumptuous sins, atone- 
ment is not made for them by their oblation, until 
they have made repentance and confession by word of 
mouth.” 

‘When this confession was made the penitent stood 
with his face to the west, and with his hands laid on 
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the victim’s head between its horns ; he then confessed 
his sins against the affirmative and negative precepts 
of the law in the presence of the priest, who, when the 
victim was slain, presented its blood upon the altar in 
expiation of the sins confessed.1 

If a poisonous snake bites a man in his foot, the 
venom is not confined to the injured member, but 
is circulated through the whole body, and the man, 
not only the foot, dies, unless an antidote is found. 
The antidote must be found for the man, and not only 
for his foot ; it must go wherever the poison has gone. 
When the old serpent bit the first man, he so poisoned 
the fountain of human life that the venom of sin 
passed from father to child, and so original sin is the 
hereditary corruption of the nature of every one that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam. 
The antidote to the poison came through the second 
Adam, Who was conceived and born and lived without 
sin. The Incarnation is the taking of our manhood 
into God, and the Sacraments are the extension of the 
Incarnation to us.?- By our baptism into Christ we 
are made members of His Body. In the Eucharist we 
eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, we are one with ° 
Him and He with us. By this union with Him we 
receive His righteousness, Who received from us the 
poison of our tainted life, which brought Him to 
death. 

‘Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures’; 
by His inherent righteousness and obedience even unto 


1 Lightfoot, Zhe Temple Service, ch. viii. sect. 1. 

2 ¢The fathers, by an elegant expression, call the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ‘‘ The extension of the Incarnation.” ’"—Bp. Jeremy Taylor, Zhe 
Worthy Communicant, ch. i. sect. 2. 
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death, He overcame the deadly power of the poison 
of our sin and rose again. The sin offering of Christ 
was a full, perfect, sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, and His re- 
surrection life, when imparted to His members, cleanses 
them from the guilt and frees them from the power of 
sin. 'The members die unto sin and rise again unto 
righteousness by virtue of the union of their life with 
that of Christ, Who is the Head of the whole Body. 
_ The antidote is sufficient to free all the members from 
the poison of sin, and to reconcile them to God; its 
full effect will be manifested in the resurrection life of 
the world to come. ‘ For if we died with Christ we 
believe that we shall also live with Him . . . for the 
death that He died, He died unto sin once: but the 
life that He liveth, He liveth unto God.’! 

It is evident that the devotional ideas of the three 
classes of sacrifice differ widely from each other, though 
they are intimately connected together. The sin 
offerings restored the broken fellowship with God, the 
peace offerings strengthened the restored life, and so 
prepared the way for the highest of all devotion, the 
perfect consecration of the worshipper, with all his 
powers, to the service of God. Thus the three ideas 
of justification, communion, and sanctification, which 
meet us now and again in books of Christian devotion, 
were foreshadowed in the Hebrew sacrifices. Peniten- 
tial devotions carry us back to the sin offering, sacra- 
mental devotions to the peace offering, and devotions 
which treat of personal holiness to the burnt offering. 
Penitential devotions belong to what mystical writers 
called the Purgative Way, sacramental devotions to 


1 Rom. vi. 8. 
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the Unitive Way, meditations on holiness to the Illu- 
minative Way.! 

The three kinds of sacrifice are brought together 
in the highest of all our devotions, the Holy Eucharist. 
There we have: 

(1) The sin offering in the penitential Kyries, the 
Confession and Absolution. 

(2) The peace offering in the Communion; when we 
take and eat the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
drink His precious Blood, we ‘dwell in Him and He in 
us,’ we are one with Him and He with us. We feed 
upon Him in our hearts by faith with thanksgiving. 

(3) The burnt offering in the Prayer of Oblation ; 
when we and all the whole Church by the merits and 
death of our Lord, and by virtue of our union with 
Him, are enabled to present our souls and bodies to 
be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice to God. 

Christ our High Priest cleanses us by His precious 
Blood applied to our souls in the Absolution, feeds us 
and makes us one with Himself in the Communion, 
and then presents us to the Father in union with Him- 
self as very members incorporate in the mystical 
Body of His Church, which is the Blessed Company of 
all faithful people, who by the merits of His most 
precious death and passion are made heirs of His ever- 
lasting Kingdom. 

1S. Bonaventura, Jucendium Amoris,ch.i. ‘ Purgation leads to 


peace, illumination to truth, perfection to love. When these are 
gained in their completeness, the soul is beatified.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST BOOKS OF DEVOTION 


Sacririces are acts of devotion which, in varied ways, 
express the surrender of the will of the worshipper to 
the will of God. Psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs 
are words of devotion which set forth the glory of 
God, to Whom the will of the worshipper is yielded. 
The acts and the words when joined together repre- 
sent the devotion of the will and reason, the consecra- 
tion of the whole moral nature of the man to the 
service of God. 

A true worshipper cannot long remain in silence 
before God; his meditations kindle a fire within the 
soul which must break forth into prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiving. The being and character of God, His 
unchanging and eternal life, His wisdom, righteousness, 
and holiness, His work in Creation, and the providen- 
tial order by which He conducts His creatures to their 
appointed end, His work in redemption, His watchful 
care over His people, His righteous judgments and 
tender mercies, His readiness to pardon the sinner, 
and to answer the prayers of all who call upon Him in 
truth, are all of them fitting subjects for meditation. 

But great truths are great forces. When they are 


manifested in all their reality within the mind of the 
26 
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worshipper, he feels within him an irresistible impulse 
to cry out with the psalmist : 


While I was thus musing the fire kindled ; 
And at the last I spake with my tongue.! 


The Old Testament abounds with outpourings of the 
human soul in words inspired by the Holy Ghost, sweet 
as the fragrant incense, harmonious as temple music, 
and glowing like the altar fire, which bore up the 
sacrifice to God. 

Take for example: 


The Last Words of David. 


David the son of Jesse saith, 

And the man who was raised on high saith, 

The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And the sweet psalmist of Israel : 

The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 

And His word was upon my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me: 

One that ruleth over men righteously, 

That ruleth in the fear of God, 

He shall be as the light of the morning when the 
sun riseth, 

A morning without clouds : 

When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 

Through clear shining after rain.? 


Where else can we find words of devotion in which 
the consciousness of inspiration, so intensely felt, is 
more forcibly expressed ? 

One of the earliest movements of the devotional 
spirit, preserved for us among the ‘ oracles of God,’? is: 


1 Ps, xxxix. 4. 2 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-4, 3 Rom. iii. 2. 
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The Song of Moses. 


This might be called a song of redemption, for it 
was the utterance of the triumphant faith which, at 
the great crisis of the Exodus, ‘ believed in the Lord, 
and in His servant Moses."1 Miriam the prophetess 
and all the women who went out after her with 
timbrels and dances sang their chorus by the Red 
Sea: 


Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 


This simple anthem has enriched the devotions of 
heaven, for S. John, in his vision, saw ‘them that 
came victorious from the Beast,’ the Pharaoh-like 
oppressor of the Church, ‘standing by the glassy sea 
having the harps of God.? Then he heard them sing 
the Song of Moses, the servant of God, and the Song 
of the Lamb, saying : 

Great and marvellous are Thy works, 

O, Lord God, the Almighty ; 


Righteous and true are Thy ways, 
Thou King of the ages. 


Thus the devotion of God’s people, on what might be 
called the birthday of their nation, has linked the 
two covenants together, and has borne its witness to the 
continuity of the Divine Purpose in bringing Israel out 
of Egypt, and in delivering the Church of God from 
the power of Antichrist. 

Another devotional gem, embedded in the historical 
narrative of the book of Numbers, is: 


1 Exod. xiv. 31. 2 Rev. xv. 2-4. 
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The Song of the Well. 


The desert journey of the redeemed people as they 
painfully followed the guiding light of the Pillar of 
Cloud, or encamped by the Pillar of Fire, must have 
been a monotonous and weary one. 

Their faith and patience were under a continual 
strain. They were a school of uneducated, undiscip- 
lined children, who had to learn God’s ways, and to 
submit themselves to His laws, while He taught them 
by the experience of their daily life. One difficulty 
followed another. They escaped the edge of Pharaoh’s 
sword only to meet with bitter waters at Marah and 
thirst at Meribah.1 The Amalekites fought with them 
at Rephidim. They forgot God their Saviour and wor- 
shipped a molten image in Horeb.? They made pious 
vows when they were delivered from the Canaanite 
king, Arad, but lost patience on the way to the Red 
Sea, and spoke against God and against Moses.? They 
were chastened by the fiery serpents until they con- 
. fessed their sin, and were healed as they gazed on the 
serpent of brass.* 

It is refreshing after this record of failure to read 
of the journey to Beer: ‘'That is the well whereof the 
Lord said unto Moses, Gather the people together, 
and I will give them water.’® Then sang Israel this 
song : 

Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it: 
The well which the princes digged, 


Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the sceptre, and with their staves. 





1 Exod. xv., xvii. 2 Ps. cvi. 19. 3 Num. xxi. 5. 
4 Num. xxi. 8. 5 Num. xxi. 16, 18. 
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The devotional words of faith and goodwill, sung 
when the princes and nobles took their part in the 
toil of digging out the well, lived in the memory of the 
people, and were incorporated in their traditions and 
written records. 

To these illustrative songs of praise and devotion 
others may be added, such as : 


The Song of Deborah and Barak, 
a triumphant song, ending with the prayer : 


So let all Thine enemies perish, O Lord ; 
But let them that love Him be as the sun 
When he goeth forth in his might.! 


Hannah furnishes us with an exulting canticle as a 
thanksgiving for answered prayer.” 

Habakkuk’s Psalm of Praise and Thanksgiving, 
possibly set to music for liturgical use in the Temple, 
is a devotional prayer that the Lord will revive His 
work, and renew the deliverances which He wrought of 
old. S. Augustine treats it mystically as illustrating 
the first and second Advents of Christ.* 


Hezekial’s Thanksgiving 


for recovery from severe sickness, recorded at length 
by the prophet Isaiah, breathes the true spirit of 
Hebrew devotion as forcibly expressed in the conclud- 
ing words: 

The Lord is ready to save me; 


Therefore we will sing my songs to the stringed instruments 
All the days of our life in the house of the Lord.‘ 


1 Judges v. 31. *t Sam. ti. I, 10. 
3S, Augustine, Zhe City of God, ch. xviii. 32. 4 Isa. xxxviii. 
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Such poems as these are enough to show that the 
spirit of the faithful under the Old Covenant was, from 
the first, one of praise and joyous thanksgiving. For 
the full and complete expression of the devotion which 
was the natural and proper outcome of the symbolical 
sacrificial worship, we must turn to : 


The Book of Psalms. 


‘The Psalter may be regarded as the heart’s echo to 
the speech of God, the manifold music of its wind- 
swept strings as God’s breath sweeps across them.’! 

The worship of the Temple was a worship of music 
and song, as well as of incense, ceremony, and sacrifice. 
The duty of instructing the people and keeping alive 
in them the spirit of true devotion was originally 
entrusted to the priests, of whom it was written: 


They shall teach Jacob Thy judgments and Israel Thy law: 
They shall put incense before Thee 
And whole burnt offerings upon Thine Altar.” 


The priests, however, were not the sole instructors of 
the people.* 

God ‘spake by the mouth of His holy prophets 
which have been since the world began.’ * 

Abraham is called a ‘ prophet.’ ® 

Moses was a prophet.° 

Miriam was a prophetess.’ 

David was a prophet as well as a king.® 


1 The Psalms, by Dr. Maclaren, vol. i. p. I. 


2 Deut. xxxiii. 10, 3 Lev. x. II. 
4S. Lukei. 70. 5 Gen. xx. 7. 
6 Deut. xxxiv. 10. 7 Exod. xv. 20. 


8 Acts ii. 30. 
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The spirit of prophecy was largely developed by 
Samuel, and the schools of the prophets did much to 
encourage devotional music and psalmody.* 

‘The Hebrew tongue, writes Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, ‘is sensuous, mobile, passionate, almost incap- 
able of expressing an abstract idea; . . . The Hebrew 
character is one of predominant subjectivity, eager to 
reduce everything to a personal standard, swift to seize 
on all that touches the feelings or bears directly on 
practical wants, capable of intense effort and stubborn 
persistence where the motive to action is personal 
affection or desire, but indisposed to theoretical views, 
unfit for contemplation of things as they are in them- 
selves apart from relation to the thinker. . . . The 
earliest Hebrew poems are brief pregnant expressions 
of a single idea, full of the fire of passion, full too 
of keen insight into nature, in her power to awaken 
or sustain human emotion.’ ? 

Now when we consider the intensely earnest char- 
acter of the chosen people, their consciousness of a 
Divine Mission, their possession of the Messianic 
oracles, spoken by the prophets and entrusted to their 
care, we can understand how it is that their sacred 
poems, written in the passionate Hebrew tongue, have 
been from ages past, and still are, the most soul-inspir- 
ing and stimulating books of devotion that the world 
has ever seen. 


The Psalter was the liturgical hymn-book in regular 
use in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

‘The following was the order of the psalms in the 
daily service of the Temple: 


1 1 Sam. xix. 20. 2 Encyc. Brit. vol. iii. p. 638. 
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‘On the first day of the week they sang Psalm xxiv., 
“The Earth is the Lord’s,” in commemoration of the 
first day of Creation, when “ God possessed the world 
and ruled in it.” 

‘On the second day they sang Psalm xlviii., “ Great 
is the Lord and greatly to be praised,” because on the 
second day of Creation “The Lord divided His works 
and reigned over them.” 

‘On the third day they sang Psalm Ixxxii., “God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty,” because 
on that day the earth appeared, on which are the 
Judge and the judged. 

‘On the fourth day Psalm xciv. was sung, “O Lord 
God to Whom vengeance belongeth,” because on the 
fourth day God made the sun, moon, and stars, and 
will be avenged on those that worship them. 

‘On the fifth day they sang Psalm Ixxxi., “Sing 
aloud unto God our strength,” because of the variety of 
creatures made that day to praise His Name. 

‘On the sixth day Psalm xciii. was sung, “The Lord 
reigneth,” because on that day God finished His works 
and made man, and the Lord ruled over all His works, 

‘Lastly, on the Sabbath day they sang Psalm xcii., 
“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord,” 
because the Sabbath was symbolical of the millennial 
kingdom at the end of the six thousand years’ dispen- 
sation, when the Lord would reign over all, and His 
glory and service fill the earth with thanksgiving.’ 1 

In addition to these daily devotions from the Psalter, 
the great festivals were celebrated with their own 
appropriate psalms. 

At the Passover the Egyptian, or common Hallel, 

1 Edersheim, 7he Tem#le, p. 143. 
c 
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comprising Psalms cxiii.-cxviii., was sung. This group 
of psalms was also sung on the Feast of Pentecost, on 
each of the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and at the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple. 
The great Hallel, comprising Psalms cxx.-cxxxvi., 
was sung on rare occasions. In singing the Hallel the 
Levites were the leaders of the song; the people 
repeated the first line of each psalm, and to each of the 
others responded with a ‘ Hallelujah. Appropriate 
psalms were also appointed for the New Moons. 

The Songs of Degrees or gradual psalms, cxx.- 
CXxxlv., were, according to some interpreters, sung 
liturgically upon the fifteen steps which, in the Temple, 
led from the court of the women to that of the men, 
one song being chanted on each step; others think 
that this group.of psalms were sung by the travellers 
to Jerusalem on their way to the great yearly feasts. 

To all devout Jews the Psalms were familiar as 
household words. They learned them by heart as 
children while sitting at the feet of their teachers ; 
they sang them in the Temple at public worship ; they 
used them in their private devotions. Beginning with 
a * Beatus vir, and ending with ‘ Alleluia,’ the Psalter 
lifted up their souls to God in devotional prayers, 
praises, and thanksgivings, fitted to every possible con- 
dition of their natural, social, or private life. To them 
the Law of the Lord was perfect, restoring the soul; 
the Sacrificial worship was holy, binding them to 
the service of their God; but the five books of the 
Psalms were their special treasure, the joy and crown of 
their whole devotional life. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DEVOTIONS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


It came to pass as He was praying in a certain place, that 
when He ceased, one of His disciples said unto Him, Lord, 
teach us to pray, even as John also taught his disciples.’ 

He said unto them, After this manner pray ye: 


Our Father which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy Name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done, as in heaven, so oftarth. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

And bring us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from the evil one. ” 


Prayer is an act of religion by which the mind, 
heart, and will of the child of God ascend to his Father 
in heaven. The Lord’s Prayer is the divinely given 
pattern of all true prayer; it reveals to us the legiti- 
mate objects of human life, the place they are to take 
in our desires, and the order in which they should be 
laid before God. 

Our Blessed Lord sustained His own human life of 
perfect devotion to the Father’s will by prayer. He 
prayed at His baptism, and the heaven was opened. 
The holy Dove descended upon Him, and a voice out 


1'S;, Luke xi. 1; 2S. Matt. vi. 9. 
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of the heavens said, ‘ This is my Beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.’!_ He prayed ona mountain through 
the whole of one night, and in the morning called the 
disciples together and chose from them the twelve 
apostles on whom He built His Church.? 

He prayed on another occasion on a high mountain, 
and again opened the heaven. He was transfigured in 
the presence of the apostles Peter, James, and John, 
and ‘ received from God the Father honour and glory, 
when there came to Him such a voice from the excellent 
glory, This is my Beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’* 

He ‘ offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears’ * in Gethsemane, was ‘heard for His 
godly fear, and ‘there appeared unto Him an Angel 
from heaven strengthening Him.’ ® 

At the institution of the Holy Eucharist He lifted 
up His eyes to heaven and prayed fervently that He 
might glorify the Father, and be glorified by the 
Father; He prayed for the preservation, for the sancti- 
fication, for the unity of His Church ; He prayed that 
the members of His Body might be one with Him and 
with one another, and thereby present to the world an 
unanswerable testimony to His Divine Mission; He 
prayed that they might come to be with Him where 
He was going and behold His glory. In His ascended 
life as our great High Priest before the Father’s Throne, 
‘He is able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.’ ? 

1S. Matt. iii. 17. 2S. Luke vi. 13. 


32S. Peter i. 17. 4 Heb, v. 7. 
5S, Luke xxii. 43.  ° S. John xvii. 7 Heb. vii. 25. 
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In a former chapter it was stated that devotion is 
not prayer, but that prayers are parts of devotion. 
Perfect devotion is the will of promptly doing what- 
ever pertains to the service of God. The perfect 
devotion of our Blessed Lord was expressed in the 
words: ‘I am come down from heaven, not to do Mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.”! 

Our Lord’s devotion was sustained by prayer ; it was 
also sustained by meditation. In His early life He 
received no training in art, science, or philosophy, to 
aid Him in His meditations. He had not been brought 
up like S. Paul: ‘ At the feet of Gamaliel instructed 
according to the strict manner of the law of our 
fathers.’ ? 

The Jews said of Him: ‘How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned ?’?* He had never seen 
Rome or Athens, or travelled beyond the narrow limits 
of His native country. He lived all His life in a village 
so despised for its rudeness and insignificance, that men 
asked : ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?’* 

He began to teach when He was about thirty years 
of age; His public ministry lasted but for three years 
and a half; and He died on the Cross in His thirty- 
fourth year. What was the secret of His wisdom, of 
His knowledge, of the greatness and goodness by which 
He stands at an immeasurable height above all men 
who have appeared on the earth ? 

There is but one answer : 

‘ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’® The Son of 
God, when He took upon Him to deliver man, did not 
abhor the Virgin’s Womb; He willed to subject Him- 

1S. John vi. 38. Acts xxii. 3. 3S. John vii. 15. 
4S. John i. 46. 5 S. John xx. 31. 
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self to human limitations. As the Eternal Word of 
the Father, He was full of grace and truth. He knew 
all things ; He could do all that He willed todo. He 
was the Wisdom of God and the Power of God. But 
as the Word Incarnate He willed to receive gradually, 
in His human nature, wisdom, grace, and strength : 
‘The Child grew and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom, and the grace of God was upon Him.’? 

‘Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and men.’* His human nature was 
developed in natural course and order, just as a bud 
expands itself in blossom, and then matures its fruit. 
His human knowledge came to Him in simple ways. 
He had no well-furnished library from which to store 
His mind with thoughts. 

Two books of devotion, our heavenly Father’s books of 
Nature and of Holy Scripture, were always open to Him. 
They were daily His delight, and as He read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested their lessons, He advanced 
in the manifold wisdom of God. He was absolutely pure 
in heart, and therefore His eyes were open to see God 
and God’s creatures in the light of the heaven which 
lay about Him from His infancy. In Him there was 
no darkness at all. Every creature became to His 
pure mind a mirror of life and a book of holy teaching; 
and when God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost, 
and with power for the exercise of His Messianic 
Ministry, He taught many things in parables from the 
book of Nature. 

‘Mourning and weeping, laughing and dancing, 
wealth and poverty, hunger and thirst, health and 
sickness, children’s play and politics, gathering and 

1S, Luke ii. 4o. 2S. Luke ii. 52. 
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scattering, the leaving of home, life in the inn and the 
return, marriage and funeral, the splendid house of 
the living and the grave of the dead, the sower and the 
reaper in the field, the lord of the vintage among his 
vines, the idle workman in the market-place, the 
shepherd searching for the sheep, the dealer in pearls on 
the sea, and, then again, the woman at home anxious 
over the barrel of meal and the leaven, or the lost piece 
of money, the widow’s complaint to the surly official, 
the earthly food that perishes, the mental relation of 
teacher and pupil, on the one side regal glory and the 
tyrant’s lust of power, on the other childish innocence 
and the industry of the servant—all these pictures 
enliven His discourse and make it clear even to those 
who are children in mind. They do more than tell us 
that He spoke in picture and parable. They exhibit 
an inner freedom and a cheerfulness of soul in the 
midst of the greatest strain, such as no prophet ever 
possessed before Him. His eye rests kindly upon the 
flowers and the children, on the lily of the field— 
“Solomon in all his glory is not clothed like one of 
these ”—on the birds in the air and the sparrows on 
the house top. The sphere in which He lived, above 
the earth and its concerns, did not destroy His interest 
in it; no, He brought everything in it into relation 
with the God Whom He knew, and He saw it as 
protected in Him: “Your Father in Heaven feeds 
them.” } 

Our Lord understood the meaning of the object 
lessons which lay before Him in the order of nature, 
and interpreted them to His disciples. He saw that the 
world was His Father’s world, and that not only the 


1 A, Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 36. 
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moral evil in it, but also the physical evil, had its 
source in the oppression of the Devil, the Evil One 
whose works He came to destroy.1 

One Sabbath day, when He was teaching in a syna- 
gogue, He saw before Him a woman bowed down 
with a spirit of infirmity who could not lift herself up. 
He called her and said to her, ‘Woman, thou art 
loosed from thine infirmity, and laid His hands upon 
her. She was immediately restored, and in justifying 
His act of mercy to the ruler of the synagogue He 
said, ‘Ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, to have been loosed from this bond on the 
day of the Sabbath.’? Disease and death are Satan’s 
works, which Christ came to destroy.® 

He loved the flowers, the vineyards, the pleasant 
pastures, the sheep-folds, the innocent customs of His 
native country. All these appealed to His heart, 
and raised His thoughts in devotion to His Father 
in heaven: but He had another book of devo- 
tion. 

As a child He would receive His earliest instruc- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures from His Blessed Mother. 
From her holy lips He heard the words of those 
Psalms, and of the writings of Moses and the Pro- 
phets, which were always a lamp to His feet, a light 
to His pathway in life, and which gave Him His last 
words of prayer and devotion on the Cross. Then He 
would follow the lessons in the synagogue, and at 
twelve years of age He went up to Jerusalem to 
keep the Passover. 


1 Acts x. 38. 2S. Luke xiii. 16. 
® 1S. John iii. 8. 
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After witnessing the solemnities of the sacrificial 
rites, He found His way to the doctors, sat before 
them, and both heard them and asked them ques- 
tions. 

The Temple with its altar fire and sacrifices moved 
the spirit of devotion within His soul; He ‘ must be 
about His Father’s business’; His devotion was 
simply the will to be about His heavenly Father’s 
business. From that time forward, while He was subject 
to His earthly parents at Nazareth, He would daily 
search the Scriptures in the spirit of the Psalmist’s 
words : 


Oh how I love Thy Law ! 
It is my meditation all the day. 


The Ark of the Covenant, overlaid with gold, was 
the central point of the Jewish worship in the Holy 
of Holies. Upon the Mercy-seat, which covered it, 
the blood of the sin offering was sprinkled by the 
high priest on the day of atonement. There, above 
that holiest altar, between the cherubim, God mani- 
fested Himself to Moses, the mediator of the Old 
Covenant, and communed with Him in a cloud of 
glory. 

The Ark and the Mercy-seat was a most signifi- 
cant type of Jesus Christ, Who is the Propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world. 

‘There was nothing in the Ark save the two tables 


1 Psalm cxix. 97. It will be understood that what is said above is 
intended to refer simply to that wisdom in which S. Luke tells us that 
our Lord advanced. This is not the place to enter into the theological 
question of the relation between the Infinite Wisdom and Knowledge 
which He possessed as the Son of God and the knowledge which He 
willed to acquire by experience in His human mind. 
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of stone which Moses put there at Horeb, when the 
Lord made a covenant with the children of Israel, 
when they came out of the land of Egypt.’? 

The law of God was in the heart of Christ, and nothing 
else was there. That was the book which sustained 
His devotion, and its contents were summed up by 
Himself in answer to the question, ‘Which is the great 
commandment of the law?’ ‘He said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
great and first commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hangeth the whole 
law, and the prophets.’ ? 

Our Lord, Who was ‘born under the law,’ fulfilled 
the law. The tables of stone on which the Com- 
mandments were written were broken by Moses the 
mediator of the Old Covenant, but the Mediator of a 
better Covenant kept all God’s laws written within His 
heart. His heart was broken because of the sins of 
His people, but not the Commandments. His broken 
heart only revealed the perfect love to God and man 
which was within it. The devotion to God’s law, so 
wonderfully described in the one hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm, was perfectly realised in Him Who 
could say, as no one else could say, ‘Thy law is My 
delight.’ ® 

God is Love. Love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Christ fulfilled the law and the prophets. The law 
of love which was in His heart brought Him to the 
Cross. There His devotion sustained Him until He 


1 y Kings viii. 9, 2S. Matt. xxii. 37-40. 
3 Psalm cxix. 77. 
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had accomplished the work which His Father had 
given Him to do. He loved His own unto the end, 
and in bringing many sons unto glory, the Author of 
their salvation was made ‘perfect through sufferings.’ 
Then He cried, ‘It is finished.’ 


‘CHAPTER VI 
DEVOTION IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


Art the last Passover, on the Cross, and after His Resur- 
rection, our Lord Jesus Christ spoke words of praise, 
prayer, and instruction, in the language of the Psalms, 
which He made His own. 

The hymn which He, together with the disciples, 
sung in the upper chamber, would probably be the 
latter part of the Hallel, Psalms cxv.-cxviii., the former 
portion having been sung at an earlier stage of the 
Feast. 

In the hour of His most extreme desolation and 
agony upon the Cross, He sustained His devotion to 
the Father’s Will by prayer taken from the twenty- 
second Psalm: ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ?” 

In the afternoon of the first Easter Day, when two 
mourning disciples were on their way from Jerusalem 
to Emmaus, their risen Lord drew near to them, and 
said, ‘What manner of communications are these that 
ye have one with another as ye walk? And they 
stood still, looking sad,’ while Cleopas, who was one of 
them, gave his story of the Cross, and added : ‘ But we 
hoped that it was He Which should redeem Israel.’? 


1S. Luke xxiv. 21-25. 
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Then their faltering faith was reproved : 

*O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have spoken! Behoved it not the 
Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into His 
glory? And _ beginning from Moses and all the 
prophets, He interpreted to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning Himself.’ 

On the evening of the same day our Lord showed 
the assembled disciples His hands and His feet, and 
while they still disbelieved for joy, and wondered, said 
to them : ‘ These are My words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, how that all things must needs 
be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, and 
the prophets, and the Psalms, concerning Me. Then 
opened He their mind, that they might understand 
the Scriptures.’? 

Thus the fire of devotion in the Apostolic Church 
was kindled in the hearts of the disciples by our Lord’s 
own exposition of the Scriptures of the Old Covenant. 
They who heard Him ‘said one to another, Was not 
our heart burning within us, while He spake to us in 
the way, while He opened to us the Scriptures??? 

‘The early Church received from the Synagogue the 
collection of Jewish sacred books in their then threefold 
division, Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. . . . Christ 
and the apostles moved in the spiritual atmosphere of 
these books, which required a thousand years for their 
gradual formation; from them the first Christians 
derived the tradition, that the Lord and His Church 
were the fulfilment and proper continuation of the old 
promises and old Covenant.’ ® 


1S, Luke xxiv. 44. 2S. Luke xxiv, 32. 
3 Dollinger, Zhe First Age of Christianity, vol. i. p. 209. 
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By His first teaching after He was risen from the 
dead, Christ commended His own books of devotion 
to the study of His disciples, for He showed them Him- 
self in the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets. 

It was the custom of the apostles to reason out of 
the Scriptures, and to appeal to their hearers to 
examine the Scriptures, in order that they might learn 
from them that Jesus was the Christ ;1 it was also their 
custom to encourage the disciples to use the Scriptures 
as their books of devotion. S. Paul counsels the 
Ephesians to be ‘speaking one to another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody with your heart to the Lord.’ To the Colos- 
sians he writes : ‘ Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing one 
another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto God.’? 

Here we find a blending of the Psalms of the Old 
Covenant with the spiritual songs which grew from the 
prophetic spirit outpoured upon the Body of Christ, 
and which eventually endowed the Church with its 
vast wealth of hymnody. 

Archbishop Trench thinks it probable that the 
psalms of Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16, are the inspired 
Psalms of the Hebrew Canon, as the word must refer to 
these on every other occasion when it is met with in 
the New Testament, except 1 Cor. xiv. 26, and even 
there, in all likelihood, it means nothing else. 

‘Inspired specimens of the hymn, he writes, ‘we 
may find at Luke i. 46-55, 68-79 ; Acts iv. 24; such 
also probably was that which Paul and Silas made to 
be heard from the depth of their Philippian dungeon 


1 Acts xvii, 2, and xviii. 28. 2 Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16. 
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(Acts xvi. 25). How noble, how magnificent, inspiring 
hymns could prove, we have evidence in the Te Deum, 
in the Veni Creator Spiritus, and in many a later 
heritage for ever which the Church has acquired. That 
the Church, at the time when S. Paul wrote, brought 
into a new and marvellous world of realities, would be 
rich in these we might be sure, even if no evidence 
existed to this effect, of which however there is abund- 
ance, more than one fragment of a hymn being pro- 
bably embedded in S. Paul’s own epistles.’ ? 

It is therefore evident that we must go to the 
example and teaching of Christ Himself and of the 
apostles for the introduction into Christian devotion 
of those psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs which are 
its life, its joy, and strength. ‘A river, the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God. * 

The Psalms were said in private as prayers, they 
were sung in the catacombs, incorporated into the 
primitive liturgies, they strengthened the martyrs in 
their testimony for Jesus, they lifted up the hearts 
of the monks in their devotions, and of apostolic 
missionaries in their zealous labours to make the king- 
dom of the world the kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ. In very early times it became the custom to 
recite psalms as prayers at the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours of the day; and Tertullian, who describes these 
as ‘Apostolic Hours,’® has also told us that ‘The 
more diligent in prayer are wont to subjoin in their 
prayers the “ Hallelujah” and Psalms of this kind, in 
the closing words of which the company respond.’* 

1 Trench, Syxonyms of the New Testament, pt. ii. pp. 128, 131; 


Eph. v. 14; 1S. Tim. iii. 16. 2 Ps, xlvi. 4. 
3 Tertullian, On Fasting, ch. x. 4 On Prayer, ch. xxvii. 
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- The Apostolic Constitutions. 


The Apostolic Constitutions, whatever their autho- 
rity or precise date may be, are a valuable witness to 
the devotional customs of the early Church. In the 
eighth book of these Constitutions we find this order : 

‘Offer up your prayers in the morning, at the third 
hour, the sixth, the ninth, the evening, and at cock- 
crowing: in the morning returning thanks that the 
Lord has sent you light, that He has brought you past 
the night, and brought on the day; at the third hour, 
because at that hour the Lord received the sentence of 
condemnation from Pilate; at the sixth because at 
that hour He was crucified ; at the ninth because all 
things were in commotion at the crucifixion of the 
Lord ; in the evening giving thanks that He has given 
you the night to rest from the daily labours ; at cock- 
crowing because that hour brings the good news of the 
coming on of the day for the operations proper for the 
light. But if it be not possible to go to the church 
on account of the unbelievers, thou, O Bishop, shalt 
assemble them in a house. . . . If it be not possible 
to assemble in the church or in a house, let every one 
by himself sing and read and pray, or two or three 
together. For “where two or three are gathered together 
in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.””! 

From this we learn that Christians of the fourth 
century in times of persecution met for the devotional 
recitation of the Psalms, either in public, or in their 
private houses. When peace came the daily offering 
of the sacrifice of song was continued under happier 
conditions. 


1 Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 34; Clark’s Translation. 
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‘The ploughman as he held the handle of his 
plough would, instead of love songs, be singing his 
Alleluias; the reaper, heated with his toil, would be 
solacing himself with Psalms; and the vine-dresser, 
with his curved pruning-hook in his hand, would be 
chanting one of the compositions of David.’ ! 

‘S. Jerome testifies concerning the use of the Psalms, 
as forms of prayer and praises, that they were used 
both publicly and privately upon all occasions. In the 
Egyptian monasteries, he says, the singing of the 
Psalms was a principal part of their devotions at 
every solemn meeting. He directs Rusticus to learn 
the Psalter by heart, and to repeat the psalm in his 
turn, as the monks were obliged to do one by one in 
their assemblies. He says of himself, that he thus 
learned the Psalms by heart, when he was young, and 
sang them when he was old every day. He directs 
Leta, a noble lady, so to accustom her daughter to 
the singing of psalms and hymns at all the canonical 
hours of prayer, and teach her this by her own example. 
And after the same manner he writes to Demetrias, a 
virgin, to observe the order of psalmody and prayers 
of every stated hour.’ ? 

It was the same everywhere. Bede tells us that in 
the seventh century all those who bore 8, Aidan com- 
pany, ‘ whether they were shorn monks or laymen, were 
employed in meditation, that is, in reading the Scrip- 
tures and in learning Psalms. This was the daily 
employment of himself and all that were with him, 
wheresoever they went.’ ® 

1, Jerome, Zp. xviii. Ad. Marcell. See Pelliccia, Polity of the 
Christian Church, p. 195. 2 Bingham, Azstiqguzties, bk. xiii. ch. v. 

3 Bede, Zccl. Hist. iii. 5. 
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It is evident that the Psalter was the chief devotional 
book both of the clergy and the laity down to the end 
of the eighth century, after which time Pelliccia men- 
tions that ‘the duty of the public recitation of the 
service of song was left to be performed by the clergy 
only.’! For that service a book of offices called the 
Breviary was compiled. 


The Breviary. 


The Breviary, as distinguished from the Missal, is 
an office book of the Church containing the devotions 
appointed for the canonical hours. The early liturgies 
and later missals, with their great wealth of devotion 
of the highest kind possible, do not come within the 
scope of this volume ; and only a short notice is needed 
of the Breviary, because the book itself has been 
described, and its connection with our English Prayer 
Book explained, by the Rev. Leighton Pullan in his 
History of the Book of Common Prayer (see chapters 
iii. and vi.).2_ The name Breviary seems to imply that 
the book is an abbreviation, either of various offices of 
prayer, or of Psalms and other portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, of the lives of the saints, passages from Christian 
writers, hymns, and anthems, from which it was gradu- 
ally developed. 

An interesting account of the Roman Breviary was 
written by Dr. J. H. Newman, and formed No. 75 of 
the T'racts for the Times. He claimed the devotions of 
the Breviary as the heritage of the Catholic Church, 
and therefore of the members of the Church of England. 


1 Pelliccia, Polity of the Christian Church, p. 196. 
* Oxford Library of Practical Theology. 
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It is indeed a goodly heritage, which has through many 
ages lifted up the hearts of the clergy and of members 
of religious orders to the throne of God in their devo- 
tions. It is the quarry from which many valuable 
modern manuals of devotion have been hewn. It is 
one of the many living bonds of union between the 
Catholic Church of the twentieth century and the 
same Church throughout its whole history from the 
time when it was first builded upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the Head Corner-stone. 

Our Blessed Lord committed to the charge of His 
Church a double treasure for the strengthening of her » 
devotion; the treasure of His Word, and the treasure 
of the Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 
Both of these are needed, and if either of them is 
withheld the life of the Church languishes ; for living 
things must be fed, and the welfare of the living Body 
of Christ depends upon the due supply to each 
member of the means of Grace and of the Word of 
God. 

S. Louis of Grenada has remarked that the Church 
has ever nourished her children from the two breasts 
of spiritual doctrine and sacramental grace, one of 
which specially supports the intellect, the other the 
will; the one dissipates darkness by the light of truth, 
the other fortifies our weakness by the virtue of grace. 
The Jewish law had but one breast, that of doctrine ; 
we have two, and by them the faithful are nourished, 
elevated, fortified, filled with joy.? 

Both of these breasts were presented to the children 
of God for their nourishment in apostolic times, and 

1 Forét, De Lieux Communs, p. 378. 
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the result was a strong and healthy devotion which 
nothing could subdue. They kept themselves in the 
love of God, and ‘ Love never faileth.’ 

The love of God was shed abroad by the Holy 
Ghost in the hearts of the glorious company of the 
apostles, of the noble army of martyrs, and of the Holy 
Church throughout all the world, in the early days of 
conflict and suffering. 

The witnesses for Christ were strengthened by the 
Word of God, which dwelt richly in them, and by their 
constant reception of the Blessed Sacrament, of which 
our Lord has said: ‘He that eateth My Flesh, and 
drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me, and I in Him.’ 

The power of the grace and the truth that was in 
the faithful enabled them to drive the Catholic Religion 
like a wedge into the centre of the paganism of Rome 
and Greece, and to rend it asunder. Their devotion 
was such that they could truly say with S. Paul: 
‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.’ ! 


1 Romans viii. 36, 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PURGATIVE WAY—S. AUGUSTINE'S 
CONFESSIONS 


‘ LET us now praise famous men, . . . men renowned 
for their power, leaders of the people by their counsels 
and by their understanding, men of learning for the 
people; wise were their words in their instruction. .. . 
There be of them, that have left a name behind them, 
to declare their praises.’ ! 

Among such famous men S. Augustine will always 
hold a prominent place. No writer since the apostles’ 
times has ever exercised more power over the Church, 
or done more to mould her thought, than the great 
Latin father of the fourth century, Aurelius Augus- 
tinus. 

S. Augustine was born at Tagaste in Numidia, on 
the 13th November a.p. 354. His father Patricius, a 
burgess of Tagaste, was a pagan, his mother Monica 
a devout Christian, a saint whose faith and patience in 
prayer at last won both her husband and son to Christ. 
In early life she instructed Augustine in the faith, but 
he grew up to manhood without receiving baptism, and 
freely indulged his sensual and impulsive nature. He 
had great natural ability, and was trained by his father 


1 Ecclus, xliv. 1. 
63 
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for the profession of a rhetorician. At Carthage he 
was greatly attracted by the theatre, which was at 
that time abhorred by Christians, on account both of 
its immoralities and of its cruel gladiatorial displays. 
Then he fell for a time under the influence of Mani- 
chean teachers, but this heresy obtained no lengthened 
hold upon him. In his thirtieth year he went as 
a teacher of rhetoric to Milan, and there met with 
S. Ambrose, by whose preaching he was gradually 
drawn towards the Christian faith. Meanwhile his 
conscience gave him no rest, his mother’s unceasing 
prayers prevailed, and at last there came the crisis in 
his life so powerfully described in the eighth book of 
the Confessions : 

‘When a profound reflection had, from the secret 
depths of my soul, drawn together and heaped up 
all my misery before the sight of my heart, there 
rose a mighty storm, accompanied by as mighty a 
shower of tears. ...I flung myself down, how, I 
know not, under a certain fig-tree, giving free course 
to my tears, and the streams of mine eyes gushed out 
an acceptable sacrifice unto Thee. And, not indeed 
in these words, yet to this effect, spake I unto Thee: 
“ But Thou, O Lord, how long?” ‘ How long, Lord ? 
Wilt Thou be angry for ever? Oh remember not 
against us former iniquities”; for I felt that I was 
enthralled by them. I sent up these sorrowful cries, 
How long, how long? To-morrow, and to-morrow ? 
Why not now? Why is there not this hour an end 
to my uncleanness ? 

‘I was saying these things and weeping in the most 
bitter contrition of my heart, when lo! I heard the 
voice as of a boy or girl, I know not which, coming 
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from a neighbouring house, chanting and oft repeating 
“Take up and read ; take up and read.” Immediately 
my countenance was changed, and I began mostearnestly 
to consider whether it was usual for children in any 
kind of game to sing such words; nor could I remem- 
ber ever to have heard the like. So, restraining the 
torrent of my tears, I rose up, interpreting it no other 
way than as a command to me from Heaven to open 
the book, and to read the first chapter I should light 
upon. . . . So quickly I returned to the place where 
Alypius was sitting ; for there had I put down the 
volume of the apostles, when I rose thence. I grasped, 
opened, and in silence read that paragraph on which 
my eye first fell ; “not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 
ing ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” } 
No further would I read, nor did I need ; for instantly 
as the sentence ended, by a light as it were, of security 
infused into my heart, all the gloom of doubt vanished 
away. Closing the book, then, and putting either my 
finger between, or some other mark, I now with a 
tranquil countenance made it known to Alypius. .. . 
He asked to look at what I had read. I showed him; 
and he looked even further than I had read, and I knew 
not what followed. Thus it was verily “Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye.” . . . Thence we go in to 
my mother. We make it known to her, she rejoiceth. 
We relate how it came to pass; she leapeth for joy, 
and triumpheth and blesseth Thee, “ Who art able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think”; for she perceived Thee to have given her more 


1. Rom. xiii. 13, 14. 
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for me than she used to ask by her pitiful and most 
doleful groanings.’ 

In modern times we are reminded of this triumph of 
penitential devotion by a similar crisis in the life of 
Lacordaire, the great Dominican preacher, who thus 
described his own conversion : 

‘Only yesterday, as it were, my soul was still full 
of the chimeras of the world; although religion was 
even then present there, fame and glory were still the 
future towards which I looked. But to-day I place 
my hopes higher, and ask for nothing here below but 
obscurity and peace. I am greatly changed, and I 
give you my word that I do not know how the change 
has come about. . . . It is indeed a sublime moment 
when the last ray of light penetrates our souls, and 
attaches to a common centre truths which till then lay 
scattered and apart. There is always such an immense 
interval between the moment which precedes and that 
which follows that moment, between what one was before 
and what one is after, that the word grace has been 
invented to express that stroke of magic, that light- 
ning flash from on high. I seem to see a man who is 
making his way along, as it were, by chance, and with 
a bandage over his eyes; it is a little loosened; he 
catches a glimpse of the light, and at the moment 
when the handkerchief falls, he stands face to face 
with the noonday sun. This touch of grace was in him 
so vivid that he never lost the memory of it. On his 
death-bed he described this sublime moment with just 
the same emotion : It is impossible for me to say the 
precise day or hour when my faith, which had been 
lost for ten years, reappeared in my heart like the flame 
of a torch which had never been quite extinguished. 
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Theology teaches us that there is another light than 
that of reason, another impulse than that of nature, 
and that this light and impulse, emanating from God, 
act without our knowing whence they come or whither 
they go. The Spirit breatheth where He will, says 
the apostle S. John, and thou hearest His Voice, but 
thou knowest not whence He cometh or whither 
He goeth. An unbeliever one day, a Christian the 
next ; certain with an invincible certitude ; it was not 
the abnegation of my reason suddenly brought into a 
state of incomprehensible slavery ; it was rather, on 
the contrary, the expansion of my reason, a view of all 
things with a broader horizon and a more penetrating 
light. The whole man was left untouched, only there 
was added to him the God Who had created him. 

‘He who has not known such a moment in his life 
has hardly known life; its shadow only has passed into 
his veins with the blood of his fathers, but the real life 
blood has not swelled and palpitated there. It is the 
sensible accomplishment of these words of Jesus Christ: 
“If any man love Me, he will keep My words, and My 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.” ’ ? 

These two narratives are valuable because they 
illustrate the truth that in the devotional life the crisis 
of conversion is over when the will of the man is 
yielded to the will of God. The act of the prodigal 
son when he said, ‘I will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned,’ * was an 
act of his will, and it was followed by his immediate 
reconciliation to his Father. The change of will was 

1S. John ii. 8; xiv. 23. 
2 Chocarne, Life of Lacordaire, p. 41. 3S. Luke xv. 18. 
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in the son, not in the Father, who loved his lost son, 
but could not receive him into fellowship until he 
became penitent. The yielding of the human will to 
the will of God may be the almost unconscious act of 
a gentle child, or it may be, as it was with S. Augus- 
tine, the closing act of a long conflict; but in either 
case peace with God enters the soul when the will is 
yielded to Him. There is no peace where self-will 
reigns ; and perfect contrition, which places the sinner’s 
soul at once in a state of reconciliation with God, is 
really the resolution of the man, by the aid of grace, to 
do the will of God instead of doing his own will. True 
sorrow for sin in the contrite soul proceeds from the 
love of God, and carries with it the purpose of sinning 
no more. A really contrite sinner is immediately 
forgiven ;1 he wills to give up his sin for the love of 
God, and this love of God cannot exist in the soul 
together with mortal sin.? 

S. Augustine, like S. Paul, after his conversion pre- 
pared himself at once for the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. There was in his mind no confusion between 
conversion and regeneration. The one is the yielding 
of the will to God; the other is the new birth into 
Christ's “Body. In the adult, conversion comes 


1 ¢ The whole justification of the wicked consists originally (o7zg7- 
altter) in the infusion of grace; for by it free will is set in motion, and 
guilt is remitted. Now the infusion of grace takes place in an instant, 
without any succession of time ;. . . so therefore the justification of the 
wicked is accomplished by God in an instant..—S. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologica, Il}. cxiii. 7. 

2 The following proposition was condemned in Baius: ‘ By con- 
trition, even with perfect charity, and with a desire of receiving the 
Sacrament, sin is not remitted, save in case of necessity, or of martyr- 
dom, without actual reception of the Sacrament.’—Frassinetti, Dogmatic 
Catechism, p. 163. 
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before regeneration; in the infant the will must be 
yielded to God after baptism. S. Augustine was 
baptized together with his natural son Adeodatus 
and his friend Alypius. In the ninth book of the 
Confessions he writes: ‘ Alypius also was pleased to 
be born again with me in Thee, being now clothed 
with the humility appropriate to Thy Sacraments.’ 

The spirit of devotion manifested by the three 
penitent converts as they drew near to the font must 
have been wonderful. He writes: ‘How greatly did 
I weep in Thy hymns and canticles, deeply moved 
by the voices of Thy sweet-speaking Church! ‘The 
voices flowed into mine ears, and the truth was 
poured forth into my heart, whence the agitation 
of my piety overflowed, and my tears ran over, and 
blessed was I therein.’ + 

We have now to consider the thirteen books of the 
Confessions, which S. Augustine published after he 
became Bishop of Hippo. 

We have already seen (chapter iii.) that the Hebrew 
sacrifices foreshadowed three different classes of devo- 
tion, which lead, (1) to peace of conscience ; (2) to 
illumination of the understanding; and (3) to perfect 
union of the soul with God. S. Augustine’s Confessions 
come under the first class; they remind us of the sin 
offering, rather than of the peace offerings or burnt 
offerings, of the Jewish Church. They are the con- 
fessions of one who had greatly erred, but was brought 
to the way of truth and peace by the grace of God. 
They are typical devotions of ‘The Purgative Way.’ 
S. Augustine has himself explained that ten out of the 
thirteen books of his Confessions which ‘ stimulate the 


1 Confessions, ix. 6. 
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heart and mind of man to approach unto God’ refer 
to himself. The key to the understanding of the 
whole of them is given in the first chapter of the 
first book : 

‘Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised : 
Thou hast formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless till they find rest in Thee.’ + 

At the time when the Confessions were written, the 
godly discipline of the Primitive Church, referred to in 
the Commination Service, commonly called Exomolo- 
gesis, was in full operation. This penitential discip- 
line was for the restoration of the lapsed, for those 
who, having been baptized, had fallen from the faith. 
S. Augustine was not one of these. He never fell 
away after He had put on Christ by baptism. His 
Confessions reveal the struggles of his disquieted heart 
when he was being moved by prevenient grace to seek 
for Christ. 

The Purgative Way still stands open to penitent 
sinners ; and all who, like S. Augustine, are seeking for 
Christ, or, like Lacordaire, are seeking the restoration 
of the faith and grace which they have once received, 
and lost, will find in the Confessions much to ‘ stir up 
all the heart and mind’ in their approach to God. 

The noble description of the majesty of God in the 
first book, and the appeal to Him for pardon, is 
inspiring : 

‘What, then, art Thou, O my God, what I ask but 
the Lord God? . . . Most high, most excellent, most 
potent, most omnipotent ; most piteous, and most just ; 


1 ¢Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat 
in Te.’ The translation throughout is that of the Rev. J. G. Pilking- 
ton, M.A., in T. and T. Clark’s Library. 
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most hidden and most near; most beauteous and most 
strong; stable, yet contained of none; unchange- 
able, yet changing all things; never new, never old ; 
making all things new, yet bringing old age upon the 
proud and they know it not; always working yet ever 
at rest (semper agens, semper quietus); gathering, yet 
needing nothing ; sustaining, pervading, and protect- 
ing ; seeking and yet possessing all things. 

‘Yet, O my God, my life, my holy joy, what is this 
that I have said? . . . Oh! how shall I find rest in 
Thee? Who will send Thee into my heart to inebriate 
it, so that I may forget my woes, and embrace Thee, my 
only good? What art Thou to me? Alas! alas! 
tell me of Thy compassion, O Lord my God, what 
Thou art to me; “say unto my soul I am thy salvation.” 
. . . Cramped is the dwelling of my soul; do Thou 
expand it, that Thou mayest enter in. It is in ruins, 
restore Thou it. There is that about it which must 
offend Thine eyes ; I confess and know it, but who will 
cleanse it? And to whom shall I cry but to Thee? 
Cleanse me from my secret sins, O Lord, and keep Thy 
servant from those of other men.’ ? 

Then follows the story of his childhood and early 
life, which is continued in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth books. The sixth book of the Confessions is 
of great interest. It carries us to his life at Milan, 
where his mother followed him, and declared to him 
that ‘she believed in Christ, that before she departed 
this life she would see me a Catholic believer.’ As 
an instance of his mother’s piety, he records that she 
gave up her custom of bringing to the oratories built 
in memory of the saints, certain offerings of cakes 


1 Bk, i. chs. iv., v. 
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and bread and wine, because she understood that it 
had been forbidden by the bishop, ‘ and in lieu of a 
basket filled with fruits of the earth, she had learned 
to bring to the oratories of the martyrs a heart full of 
more purified petitions, and to give all that she could to 
the poor, that so the Communion of the Lord’s Body 
might be rightly celebrated there, where, after the 
example of His Passion, the martyrs had been sacrificed 
and crowned.’ The Blessed Monica’s example, when 
her customary devotions at the Holy Eucharist were 
curtailed at the bishop’s desire, may be commended 
to English Catholics of the twentieth century, who 
sometimes find themselves in a similar position. 

In this same sixth book S. Augustine tells a most 
interesting story of his friend Alypius, a law student, 
who, although he hated the gladiatorial shows, was 
one day dragged by some friends into the great Flavian 
Amphitheatre at Rome. There he, ‘shutting up the 
doors of his eyes, forbade his mind to run after such 
naughtiness; and would that he had shut his ears 
also. At the fall of a gladiator in the fight, a mighty 
cry from the audience caused him for a moment to 
open his eyes; in a moment he was overcome; the 
sight of the blood flowing from the wounded man filled 
him with mad excitement ; he was ‘delighted with the 
guilty contest, and drunken with the bloody pastime.’ 
He became ‘a true companion of those who had 
brought him thither. What need I say more? He 
looked, shouted, was excited, carried away with the 
madness,’ It is cheering to read that: ‘From all this 
didst Thou, with a most powerful and most merciful 
hand, pluck him, and taughtest him not to repose con- 
fidence in himself, but in Thee, but not till long after.’ 
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The seventh book opens with the words: ‘ Dead now 
was that evil and abominable youth of mine, and I was 
passing into early manhood.’ Then he was sorely per- 
plexed by the problem of the origin of evil, and he 
tells us that by God’s assistance he, by degrees, arrived 
at the truth. The truth he holds to be that evil is not 
a substance, for were it a substance, it must have been 
created by God, and therefore good. All that God 
created was good ; God is not the author of evil. ‘I 
inquired what iniquity was, and ascertained it not to 
be a substance, but a perversion of the will, bent aside 
from Thee, O God, the supreme substance towards 
these lower things.’ 1 

The narrative of his conversion which follows in the 
eighth book has been already given. His account of 
the causes which alienate us from God, and of the 
struggle between the flesh and the spirit before the final 
deliverance comes is very striking: he describes himself 
as ‘bound, not with the irons of another, but by my own 
iron will. My will was the enemy. ... Because of a 
perverse will was lust made; and lust indulged in became 
custom ; and custom not resisted became necessity.’ 

The ninth book opens with a burst of praise: ‘O 
Lord, truly I am Thy servant; and the son of 
Thine handmaid: Thou hast loosed my bonds. I will 
offer to Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving.’ The sixth 
chapter records his baptism at Milan. This book 
closes with an account of a conversation he had with 
his mother, ‘as the day approached on which she was 
to depart this life. Filled with grace the mother 
and son stood together in a window which overlooked 
the garden of their house at Ostia. 


1 Bk, vii. ch. xvi. 
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‘We then were conversing alone very pleasantly ; 
and, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, we 
were seeking between ourselves in the presence of the 
Truth, which Thou art, of what nature the eternal life 
of the saints would be, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man.’ It 
was their last conversation on earth, and of it S. Augus- 
tine writes: ‘This world with all its delights grew 
contemptible to us, even while we spake. Then said 
my mother: “Son, for myself, I have no longer any 
pleasure in aught in this life. What I want here further, 
and why I am here, I know not, now that my hopes in 
this world are satisfied. ‘There was indeed one thing 
for which I wished to tarry a little in this life, and 
that was that I might see thee a Catholic Christian 
before I died. My God has exceeded this abundantly, 
so that I see thee despising all earthly felicity, made 
His servant,—what do I here ?”’ 

Five days after this conversation the blessed saint 
was prostrated by a fever, and ‘on the ninth day,’ 
S. Augustine writes, ‘of her sickness, the fifty-sixth 
year of her age, and the thirty-third of mine, was that 
religious and devout soul set free from the body. I 
closed her eyes; and there flowed a great sadness into 
mine heart.’ 

He further tells us that S. Monica took no thought 
to have her body sumptuously covered, or embalmed, 
nor did she covet a choice monument : she only desired 
to have her name remembered at the Altar of the Lord, 
which she had served without the omission of a single 
day ; whence she knew that the holy sacrifice was dis- 
pensed. ‘May she therefore rest in peace with her 


{ 
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husband. . .. And inspire, O Lord my God, Thy servants 
my brethren... that so many of them as shall read 
these confessions may at Thy Altar remember Monica, 
Thy handmaid, together with Patricius her sometime 
husband. May they with pious affection be mindful 
of my parents in this transitory light, of my brethren 
that are under Thee, our Father in our Catholic Mother, 
and of my fellow-citizens in the eternal Jerusalem.’ 

The perfectly simple and natural manner in which 
these records are written leaves no room whatever for 
doubt that prayers for the departed at the Holy 
Eucharist were at that time ordinary devotions in the 
Catholic Church. 

In the tenth book, in which the object of the Con- 
Fessions is said to be the hope of doing good to others, 
there is a noble chapter on the Love of God.1_ ‘ What 
is it that I love in loving Thee? ... I asked the 
earth, and it answered, “I am not He”; and what- 
soever are therein made the same confession. I asked 
the sea, and the deeps, and the creeping things that 
lived, and they replied, “‘ We are not Thy God, seek 
higher than we.” I asked the breezy air, and the 
universal air with its inhabitants answered, “ Anaxi- 
menes was deceived, I am not God.” I asked the 
heavens, the sun, moon, and stars, “ Neither,” say they, 
“are we the God thou seekest.”. And I answered 
unto all these things which stand about the door of my 
flesh, “ Ye have told me concerning my God that ye are 
not He; tell me something about Him.” And with a 
loud voice they exclaimed, ‘“‘ He made us.”’? 

The tone of the devotions of this book comes out in 
the chapter in which he grieves that he lived so long 
1 Bk: x, ch. iv. 2 Ch. vi. 
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without God in the world. ‘Too late did I love Thee! 
Too late did I love Thee! Thou wert with me, but I 
was not with Thee,’. . .‘My whole hope is only in Thy 
exceeding great mercy. Give what Thou commandest, 
and command what Thou wilt.’ 

It seems not an unfitting conclusion to the notice 
of this great book of devotion to add S. Augustine’s 
own account of it, which he gives in his Retractations :1 
; 1 ' ©The thirteen books of my Confessions, whether 

they refer to my evil or good, praise the just and good 

God, and stimulate the heart and mind of man to 

approach unto Him. And, as far as pertaineth unto 

me, they wrought this in me when they were written, 
and this they work when they are read. What some 
think of them they may have seen, but that they 
have given much pleasure, and do give pleasure, to 
many brethren I know. From the first to the tenth 
they have been written of myself; in the remaining 
three, of the sacred Scriptures, from the text: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ; 
\_gven to the end of the Sabbath.”’ 2 


1 Retractations, ii. 6; Clark’s Translation, 
“Gen. 1. 12 31. 2. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEDLEVAL BOOKS OF DEVOTIONAL 
THEOLOGY 


Tuer sermons of S. Bernard, the last of the fathers 
(a.p. 1091-1153), are in the highest degree devotional, 5 
but they must be passed by here, as belonging to the 
department of mystical theology. 

Dr. Eales, the translator of the eighty-six sermons 
on the Canticles, writes of them: ‘ These sermons of 
S. Bernard may be reckoned among the “ Christian-alle- 
gorical” works, in which the Song of Songs is so treated 
as to substitute a religious and mystical meaning for 
the apparent one, in which it is a drama or series 
of lyrics of human love.’ + 

S. Bernard’s heart was in his monastic home, where 
he believed that 

Here man more purely lives, less oft doth fall, 
More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 
More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
A brighter crown.’ 


Fie first addressed to his Cistercian } 
brothers, afterwards reached the Christian world at 
1 Cantica Canticorum, translated by S. J. Eales, M.A., p. xiv. 


2 Wordsworth, Cistertian Monastery. 
67 
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large, and, together with other writings of the mystics 

of the Middle Ages, did much to soften the hardness of 

_ scholastic theology, and to build upon dogmatic foun- 

[ dations a sweet and devotional Christian life. The 

Church would have been poorer without them, notwith- 

standing Richard Hooker’s famous canon of interpre- 

tation: ‘I hold it for a most infallible rule in © 

expositions of Sacred Scripture, that where a literal 

construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is 
commonly the worst.’ ! 

The devotion which enabled our forefathers, in days 
when England was a thinly populated and poor 
country, to design and build the cathedrals, abbeys, 
and parish churches, which are the glory of our land, 
must have been real and self-denying. ‘The same 
power was at work throughout Europe, and it showed 
itself in many ways. The Crusades were the outcome 
of a heroic type of devotion which was doubtless, in 
that rough age, often tarnished by superstition and 
cruelty ; yet it must always be remembered that the 
preachers of the Crusades, who were a great moving 
power in the world, were also preachers of righteous- 
ness. 

‘Peter the Hermit, a.p. 1094, believed in his own 
mission, and was therefore believed by others... . 
His eloquence was that which stirs the heart of the 
people, for it came from his own. . . . His influence 
was extraordinary, and beyond the immediate object 
of his mission, Old enemies came to be reconciled, 
and the worldliest to forswear the world; prelates to 
entreat the hermit’s intercession. Gifts showered upon 
him; he gave them all to the poor, or as dowries 

1 Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. lix. 2. 
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to loose women whom he provided with husbands. 
His wonders were repeated from mouth to mouth.”! 

At a later time Fulk of Neuilly, who died a.p. 1202, 
was hailed as a worthy successor of Peter. ‘He began 
to attend the lectures of the learned men in Paris, 
especially of the celebrated Peter the Chanter. With 
style and tablet he noted down all the vivid and 
emphatic sentences which he heard; he taught his 
parishioners on Sunday what he had learned during 
the week. He wrought unexpected wonders in the 
minds of his simple hearers ; his fame spread; he was 
invited to preach in neighbouring churches; he him- 
self was hardly aware of his powers, till on a memorable 
sermon preached in the open street, that of Chaupel in 
Paris, to a crowd of clergy and laity, his hearers sud- 
denly began to tear off their clothes, to throw away 
their shoes, to cast themselves at his feet, imploring 
him to give them rods or scourges to inflict instant 
penance on themselves. They promised to yield them- 
selves up to his direction. Everywhere it was the 
same; usurers laid down their ill-gotten gains at his 
feet ; prostitutes forswore their sins and embraced a 
holy life.’ ? 

In the thirteenth century the preachers and teachers 
of the Dominican order, commonly called the Black 
Friars, became a great power in the Church, and 
addressed all classes, learned and unlearned ; popes, 
cardinals, and theologians in numbers sprang from this 
order. The Franciscans, Grey Friars, or Friars Minor, 
who were contemporary with them, addressed themselves 
chiefly to the poor. The charge of S. Francis to his 

1 Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. iii. p. 231. 
2 Tbid. vol. iv. p. 129. 
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lay preachers was very simple and touching. He said: 
‘Let us consider, my dear brothers, that God has 
called us, not only for our own salvation, but for the 
salvation of many others; to the end that we should 
go through the world exhorting all men, more by our 
example than our words, to repent of their sins, and to 
remember the commandments of God. Fear not at all 
because we may appear contemptible and senseless, but 
preach repentance, simply confiding in the Lord, Who 
has overcome the world, that He will speak in you by 
His Spirit.’ ? 

The sermons of the Grey Friars were short, simple, 
fervent exhortations on the great religious or moral 
truths of the Gospel without any attempt at human 
learning or eloquence. 

Mr. Loring Brace in his book, Gesta Christi, has 
shown that the power of the Christian faith on the 
habits, morals, and laws of the Middle Ages was great 
and beneficial. Christianity strove to elevate women, 
to strengthen marriage; to substitute law and penalty 
for private revenge; to encourage learning ; to put an 
end to serfdom and slavery; to found charities; to 
make codes of law more just and merciful. 

The fervour and devotion of the preachers, the 
inward strength of the moral and social reformers who 
brought about these beneficial changes, must have had 
an adequate cause. What could it be but the in- 
dwelling Word of God, which is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword? The Word of God 
was never dead or lost within the Church of God. 'The 
mystical writers, the members of the religious orders, 
and the commentators on Scripture, sowed the seed 

1 See Fleury, vol. xvi. ch. 53. 
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which sprang up and bore the fruit of devotion 
abundantly. 

The great commentators on the Holy Scriptures in 
the Middle Ages, who added much to the devotional 
treasure of the Church, were not critics, but lovers of 
God’s Word which dwelt richly in them, and in which 
they sought to find Christ everywhere ; in the Law of 
Moses; in the Psalms ; in the Historical Books and the 
Prophets, as well as in the New Testament. 

Among these evangelical men were the Dominican 
Cardinal Hugh de S. Cher, in the thirteenth century ; 
Nicholas de Lyra, a learned Franciscan, who died a.p. 
1340 ; Dionysius the Carthusian (4.p. 1423-1471) of 
whom Pope Eugenius the Fourth said, when he read 
one of his books: ‘ Let Mother Church, which pos- 
sesses such a son, be glad.”? 

Cornelius a Lapide, the Jesuit, wrote a commentary 
on the whole Bible, except the book of Psalms, which 
is a storehouse of patristic theology. He died a.p. 
1657. 

- Ludolph of Saxony, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery at Strasburg, who died a.p. 1370, wrote a 
life of Christ, which was much valued and has been 
many times reprinted. Each chapter ended with a 
devout prayer. The tone of the whole book may be 
fairly estimated from the first of these prayers appended 
to the author’s preface to that volume: 

f°O Lord Jesu Christ, Son of the living God, grant 
to me, a weak and wretched sinner, that I may ever 
have Thy life and character (mores) before the eyes of 
my heart, and may imitate them so far as I am able; 
grant that I may make progress in them and rise unto 

1 <Laetetur Mater Ecclesia, quae talem habet filium.’ 
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a perfect man, a holy temple in the Lord. Illuminate, 
I pray, my heart with the light of Thy grace, that it 
may continually prevent and follow me, so that, having 
Thee as guide in all my ways, I may be able to perform 
those things which are pleasing to Thee and to 
avoid those which displease Thee. Direct, I beseech, 
my thoughts, my words, and my actions in Thy 
law, and in Thy precepts and counsels, O Most High, 
so that, doing Thy will in all things, I may be 
counted worthy to be saved by Thee, both here and in 
eternity. od 
It is usual to cl&$s together as writers of the mystical 
school, Dionysius, the so-called Areopagite, S. Bernard, 
S. Anselm, S. Bonaventura, Gerson, Hugh and Richard 
of S. Victor, Harphius, Tauler, S. Teresa, S. John of 
the Cross, and others. The sermons of 8. Bernardine of 
Sienna, and the treatises of S. Lawrence Justiniani, if 
less mystical, are thoroughly devotional and valuable. 
S. Bernardine was a Franciscan (a.p. 1883-1444) who 
left behind him a great name for humility, patience, 
and devotion to those who suffered from the plague. 
S. Lawrence Justiniani (a.p. 13881-1455) was the first 
patriarch of Venice, and he did much to raise the 
devotional life of his diocese. The name of S. Bona- 
ventura stands high among the mystics. This truly 
devout man was the friend and contemporary of 
S. Thomas Aquinas. He entered the Franciscan 
order, was trained by the English Franciscan, Alex- 
ander of Hales, and was known as the seraphic doctor. 
S. Thomas, it is said, once asked to see the library from 
which Bonaventura produced his vast stores of learning. 
His friend pointed to a crucifix, and said that he had 
learned all he knew from that. S. Bonaventura has 
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left to the Church, in addition to his larger works, 
a volume of Opuscula, and the first and best-known 
of these has been called ‘as much a handbook of devo- 
tion as a treatise of theology.’ It is named The 
Itinerary of the Soul to God. He begins by teaching 
that beatitude is the fruition of the highest good, 
which is above us, and is unattainable without the aid 
of a power higher than our own. No one can rise 
above himself without the divine assistance which we 
must seek for by humble and devout prayer, the 
mother and source of an upward course to God. The 
mind rises to God through successive stages. The 
senses give us knowledge of external things, and discern 
the traces (vestigia) of the Divine in the world. 
The reason examines the soul itself, the image of the 
Divine Being, while the pure intellect (intelligentia) 
grasps the Being of the Divine Cause. 

The object before us is the Love of God with all 
the heart and mind and soul, or perfect obedience to 
the Divine Law: and this constitutes Christian wisdom. 
The successive stages by which the soul rises to God 
are compared to the six steps leading to Solomon’s 
throne. The powers naturally planted within us, 
deformed by sin, reformed by grace, purged by 
righteousness, are to be exercised through knowledge, 
and perfected through wisdom.! 


1 ¢ Therefore, according to the six steps of ascent to God, there are 
six steps of the powers of the mind, by means of which we ascend 
from the lowest to the highest, from what is outward to what is inmost, 
from things of time to things of eternity, that is, feeling, imagination, 
reason, intellect, understanding, the crown of the mind or the light of 
conscience (sewsus, tmaginatio, ratio, intellectus, intelligentia, apex 
mentis seu synderests scintilla). These steps we have implanted tn us 
by nature, deformed by guilt, remade by grace, to be cleansed by right- 
eousness, to be exercised in knowledge, to be perfected in wisdom.’ 
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By synderesis S. Bonaventura, in common with 
other schoolmen, meant what Dean Jackson calls ‘the 
reliques of God’s Image, or implanted rules of con- 
science’!—a sort of natural grasp of primary moral 
judgments, such as that we are bound to do good, to 
avoid evil, and the like. By means of this highest 
faculty (apex mentis) the mind apprehends the infinite 
goodness of God. Man, by turning from the true 
light, infected his nature with original sin, his mind 
with ignorance, his flesh with concupiscence, so that, 
blinded and bowed down, he cannot see the light of 
heaven, except grace succour him with righteousness 
against concupiscence, and knowledge succour him 
with wisdom against ignorance, both of which he 
receives through Jesus Christ, Who has been made to 
us by God wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption. ; 

The natural powers, when reformed by grace, are to 
be employed in the ascent to God. Grace is the 
foundation of rectitude of the will; in order to obtain 
illumination the proper means must be employed, 
which are prayer, the exercise of virtue, and medita- 
tion. Union with God is the end of life, which cannot 
be perfectly attained here. 

The sensible world is to be regarded as a mirror 
from which we pass to God the highest worker. The 
power, wisdom, and benevolence of the Creator shine 
forth in created things. He who is not enlightened 
by the great splendour of created things is blind. He 
who does not awaken at such cries is deaf. He who 
from all these effects does not praise God is dumb. 
He who from such indications does not perceive the 

1 Works, vol. iii. p. 123. 
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first principles is a fool. Open then your eyes, direct 
your ears, loosen your lips, tune your heart, so that in 
all creatures you may see, hear, perceive, love, and 
worship your God, lest haply the universal orb of the 
world rise up against thee. For ‘ the world shall fight 
with Him against the unwise.? On the other hand, 
it will prove to be material of glory to those who can 
say with the prophet, ‘O Lord, how great are Thy 
works, and Thy thoughts are very deep.’? 


The Imitation of Christ. 


The penitential Confessions of S. Augustine have 
been taken as an illustration of devotions of what is 
called the ‘Purgative Way,’ which has for its object 
the cleansing of the conscience and the reconciliation 
of the sinful man to God. 

S. Bonaventura’s Itinerary of the Soul to God is a 
devotional book of the ‘Illuminative Way, which 
opens the wnderstanding to the reception of divinely 
revealed truth. 

We have now to consider a medieval book of high 
authority, which has enriched the Church’s devotions 
for more than four centuries in the ‘ Unitive Way,’ 
and aims at the fulfilment of our Lord’s teaching: 
‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.’ ? 

The Dominican, Hugh de S. Cher, in his com- 
mentary on S. Paul’s words, ‘ Be ye therefore imitators 
of God, as beloved children, and walk in love even as 
Christ also loved you,’* has this note: ‘God is not 


1 Wisdom v. 20. 2 Ps, xeii. 5, 
3S. Matt. v. 48. 4 Eph. y. 1. 
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grasped by mental search, but by moral imitation. 
Now to imitate Him is not the result of creation, or 
the work of power, but of goodness and pity.’ The 
whole idea of the Imitation of Christ is that the know- 
ledge of God, wherein standeth our eternal life, is not 
gained by human reasoning, but by following the 
example of our Saviour Christ, and being made like 
Him. Belief in God is a virtue, not a science; the 
truth of God must be loved if it is to be understood, 
and in the training of humanity in Christ the will 
comes first in order, then the intellect. Christ Him- 
self said that ‘If any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know of the teaching whether it be of God.’? 

The willing mind is the mind which receives light 
from heaven. This thought, which runs throughout 
the four books of the Imitation, is thus stated in the 
first chapter : 

‘He that followeth ME shall not walk in darkness, 
saith the Lord. These are the words of Christ, by 
which we are reminded that we must copy His life and 
conduct, if we wish to be truly enlightened, and to be 
delivered from all blindness of heart.’ 

An example of the same teaching occurs in 
chapter xxv. of the third book : 

‘Neither think much of yourself, nor consider your- 
self especially beloved if you have a feeling of great 
devotion and sweetness; for these things are not the 
distinguishing mark of a true lover of virtue, neither 
does the progress or perfection of a man consist in 
such things. 

‘In what then does it consist, O Lord? In giving 


1 *Non comprehenditur Deus per investigationem sed per imita- 
tionem.’ 2S. John vii. 17. 
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up yourself with all your heart to the Divine Will, 
not seeking the things which are your own, either in 
little or great, either in time or in eternity.’ 

The authorship of the Imitation is not certainly | 
known ; it is generally attributed to Thomas a Kempis, 
or Thomas Hammerken, of the town of Kempen, an 
Augustinian monk, who died a.p. 1471, at the age of 
ninety-one._ The religious house of which he was a 
sub-prior was a poor one, and Thomas laboured hard 
to support the community by copying manuscripts. 
He is said to have been a quiet, little, fresh-coloured 
man, with soft brown eyes, who would steal away to 
his cell when the conversation became too lively. He 
was genial, though shy, and sometimes, with a saint’s © 
humour, indulged in a pun, as when he said that 
‘he preferred Psalmi (Psalms) to Salmones (Salmon).’ 
Amid the distractions of Europe he lived out his day 
in peace of conscience and piety, and left behind him 
among other writings, if indeed it be his, the excellent 
book of devotion on the Imitation of Christ, ‘which 
has been translated into more languages than any 
other book save the Bible, and which has moved the 
hearts of so many men of all nations, characters, and 
conditions of life.’ ? veo 

The contents of the Imitation are divided into 
four books. The first has twenty-five chapters, and 
in them all it is to be observed that the writer is 


1 A MS. of A.D. 1441, now in the Royal Library at Brussels, which 
contains the Jmztatzon, has a note by Thomas a Kempis stating that 
he wrote the Ms. with his own hand. It has been disputed whether 
this statement means that he was only the copyist or that he was the 
author as well. The other treatises in the MS. are usually considered 
to be his. 

2 Ency. Brit., Art. KEMPIS, THOMAS. 
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not speculating about religion, but is aiming at con- 
formity with Christ. His conception of the Christian 
course is that of a life hid with Christ in God, a life 
which is daily, hourly, growing up into Christ in all 
things, and being made like Him in thought, word, 
and deed. There is no record of any agonising 
struggle such as.S. Augustine had, there is no effort 
to grasp the solution of great theological or philo- 
sophical problems as in the Itinerary. 

‘ Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas, preter amare 
Deum et Illi soli servire. Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity, but to love God and to serve Him solely.’ 

Thus the Imitation supplies the correlative thought 
‘to that contained in the book Ecclesiastes. The words 
of the Preacher, who describes himself as King over 
Israel in Jerusalem, proclaim that ‘all is vanity.’ Such 
preaching, if left unbalanced by other truth, leads to 
despair, not to devotion; the author of the Imitation, 
by adding ‘except to love God and serve Him” to ‘all 
is vanity, brings light out of the darkness, and turns 
despair into joy. Then he sets himself to work to 
show how God is to be loved and served. The soul 
that would be filled must first be emptied, and one of 
the first lessons of the Imitation is humility. ‘A lowly 
peasant who serves God is better than a proud philo- 
sopher who, to the neglect of his own soul, studies the 
course of the heavens.’ 

‘He is really great who is great in charity, and is 
little in his own eyes. 

‘He is really wise who counts all earthly things as 
dung that he may win Christ. 

‘He is really learned who does the will of God and 
forsakes his own will.’ ; 
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The chapter on reading the Scriptures has the note- 
worthy counsels that : 

‘The Bible ought always to be read with the assist- 
ance of the same Spirit by Whose agency it was written,’ 
and that 

‘You should not inquire who wrote it, but consider 
attentively what is written.’ 

In dealing with temptation we find a quotation from 
Ovid : 

‘ Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur.’ 


Resist at once ; the physic comes too late 
When maladies have grown inveterate. 


Then follows a masterly analysis of the course which 
sin takes in entering and gaining possession of the 
soul : 

‘At the first there comes to the mind simply a 
thought, then a strong imagination, after that the 
feeling of pleasure, then an evil motion, then consent, 
and so by degrees the malignant enemy gains full 
possession, because he was not resisted at the 
beginning.’ 

In the chapter on works done from charity we 
have the maxim, ‘ He does much who loves much.’ 

In the second book there is a helpful chapter on 
purity of mind and simplicity of intention. 

‘ By two wings a man is raised above the earth, by 
Simplicity and Purity. Simplicity must be in the 
motive, Purity in the affection; Simplicity aims at 
God, Purity embraces and tastes Him. 

‘If your heart were right, then every creature would 
be to you a mirror of life and a book of holy teaching. 
There is no creature so small or contemptible, as not 
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to set before us something of the goodness of God. If 
you were inwardly good and pure you would see all 
things without hindrance, and understand them well. 
A pure heart penetrates Heaven and Hell. Whatever 
man’s state is, his judgment on external things will 
accord with it. 

In the sixth chapter on the joy of a good conscience 
he teaches that a good man’s glory is the testimony of 
a good conscience. Keep a good conscience and you 
will always be happy. 

The eighth chapter on ‘ Familiar Friendship with 
Jesus’ is characteristic of the whole book and of the 
best Catholic devotion, which represents the soul as 
walking not in darkness, in search of the true light, 
but as walking in the light; not as seeking for an absent 
Christ, Who is far away in heaven, but as always ‘living 
unto God in Jesus Christ.’ 

‘It is a great art to know how to hold converse with 
Jesus ; and to know how to detain Him in the soul is 
great wisdom. Be lowly and restful, and Jesus will be 
present with you. Be devout and quiet, and Jesus will 
remain with you.’ 

The presence of Christ in the soul is its joy and 
strength, but this makes watchfulness all the more 
important, for the consolation of grace is sometimes 
taken away for a time, and ‘the Devil is not asleep, 
and the flesh is not yet dead; therefore do not cease to 
prepare yourself for the conflict, for on your right hand 
and on your left are adversaries who never rest.’ 

The second book ends with two chapters on the 
small numbers of the lovers of the Cross, and with 
a practical commentary on the words, ‘Deny yourself, 
take up your cross, and follow Jesus.’ 


Athin ined fh ashe 
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The third book ‘of fifty-nine chapters shows how 


Christ speaks inwardly to the souls in whom He dwells en 
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and whom He trains. Some of the prayers in this 
beok are of great value, for example, the prayer to our 
Lord in chapter xxifon rest in the Lord, Who is Himself 
the eternal Rest of His saints : 5 

. Grant me, O” most sweet and loving Jesus, to rest 
in Thee above every creature, above all health and 
beauty, above all glory and honour, above all power 
and dignity, above all knowledge and shrewdness, above 
all riches and arts, above all joy and exultation, above 
all fame and praise, above all sweetness and consola- 
tion, above all hope and promise, above all desert and 
desire, above all gifts and presents which Thou art 
able to bestow or infuse, above all joy and gladness 
which the mind is capable of receiving and feeling ; 
finally, above Angels and Archangels, and above all the 
host of Heaven, above all things visible and invisible, 
and above all that Thou art not, O my God.’ 


Lord and our life in Him: elsewhere we are taught 
the necessity of humility, patience, and obedience in 
ourselves: 

‘Dust, learn to obey ; dust and clay, learn to humble 
yourself; . . . learn to break down self-will, and do 
not permit pride to remain in you.’ Peace is with the 
lowly and meek in heart, and consists in giving up 
oneself with all one’s heart to the Divine Will. The 
aim of the soul is to gain inward freedom, peace, and 
self-control in every place, action, and under all circum- 
stances. Four things bring this great peace to the 
soul. 

1 Chap. xiii. 
F 
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‘My son, I will now teach you the way of peace and 
true liberty. 

‘Do, Lord, what Thou sayest, for I shall be glad to 
hear it. 

‘(1) Study, my son, to do the will of another in 
preference to doing your own will. 

‘(2) Choose always to have less rather than more. 

“(3) Seek always the lowest place, and to be under 
all. 

‘(4) Always desire and pray that the will of God 
may be wholly accomplished in you. 

‘Behold, the man who follows these maxims enters 
within the borders of peace and rest. 

‘O Lord, this short discourse of Thine contains 
much perfection. It is short in words, but full of 
meaning, and rich in fruit.” 

The prayers in chapter xxiii. against evil thoughts 
and for illumination of mind, and the prayer in chapter 
xxvii. for the cleansing of the heart and for heavenly 
wisdom, are characteristic of this book. In chapter 
xxxil. on self-denial we read: ‘ Hold fast this short and 
summary saying: Forsake all and you shall find all; 
you must give all for all; leave your desires and you 
shall find rest. Give your mind to this, and when you 
have put it in practice you shall understand all things.’ 
Do not desire what you may not have; do not seek 
to have what may be a hindrance to you, and may 
deprive you of much liberty: ‘O Lord, this is not the 
work of a day, nor child’s play; indeed, in this short 
sentence all religious perfection is summed up.’ 

In chapter xxxviii., on ruling ourselves, in order ‘that 


1 Chap. xxiii. 
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you may be lord and master of your own actions, and 
not a slave or hireling,’ we have this counsel : 

‘Be a freed man and a true Hebrew, one of those 
who are translated into the lot and liberty of the 
children of God; who rise above the present and con- 
template the eternal; who regard things transitory 
with the left, but things eternal with the right eye ; 
who are not dragged down by temporal things, but 
who, by making good use of them, lead them to the 
end for which they were ordained by God.’ 

The last book has eighteen chapters on the Blessed 
Sacrament, and it opens with a devout exhortation to 
the Holy Communion. Then, in words which recall 
the prayer of S. Thomas Aquinas, we have two chapters 
on the reverence with which Christ should be received 
in the Sacrament of the Altar. The third chapter 
advocates frequent Communion with its accompani- 
ment of prayer and confession for the renewal of the 
soul. Then follows a meditation on the dignity of the 
Sacrament and of the priesthood: ‘If you had the 
purity of an angel and the sanctity of S. John Baptist, 
you would not be worthy to receive, or to handle this 
Sacrament,’ which honours God, gladdens the angels, 
edifies the Church, helps the living, and obtains 
repose for the dead. The Church offers herself in 
Christ, for as Christ offered Himself with outstretched 
hands and naked Body upon the Cross to God the 
Father, so that nothing remained in Him which was 
not turned into a sacrifice of Divine Propitiation, so 
ought you to offer yourself daily at the celebration of 
the Divine Mysteries, with all your strength and affec- 
tion, to the utmost of your spiritual powers as a 
free-will offering to God for ever. 
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The eleventh chapter shows that the faithful soul 
needs both the Blessed Sacrament and the Holy Scrip- 
tures for its ‘nourishment. ‘These may be called the 
two tables set on this side, and on that side in the 
treasury of Thy Holy Church. 

‘One table is that of the Holy Altar, having the 
sacred bread, that is, the precious Body of Christ ; and 
the other is that of the Divine Law, containing holy 
doctrine, teaching the right faith, and leading securely 
to that which is within the veil, where is the Holy of 
Holies.’ 

The book ends with a warning against curious and 
unprofitable searching into this most profound Sacra- 
ment, for God is able to do more than man’s mind can 
understand. We should, therefore, with simple and 
unhesitating faith, approach this Sacrament, and what- 
ever we cannot understand commit to God, for ‘if the 
works of God were of such a nature as to be easily 
comprehended by human reason, they could neither be 
called wonderful nor unsearchable.’ ! 


1 Tt may be of interest to some readers to know that the Zz¢ation 
was written in rhythm and was known as Church Music (De Musica 
Ecclestastica): see Hirsche, Prolegomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe 
der Imitatio Christi. In the autograph copy of A.D. 1441 the book 
usually placed fourth, as above, is the third, and that usually placed 
third is the fourth. According to this order the mystic union depicted 
in the last book is represented as depending on the sacramental com- 
munion which is the subject of the preceding book. It is preserved in 
a translation ‘in rhythmic sentences,’ published in 1889, with a preface 
by the late Dr. Liddon, and in the recent edition by Dr. Bigg, in 
Messrs. Methuen’s ‘ The Library of Devotion.’ In the introduction 
to the last-mentioned edition Dr. Bigg says of the title, the order of 
the books, and the rhythm, ‘ The Zmifation consists of four separate 
treatises, each bearing its own name, and each capable of a distinct 
existence. . . . The well-known name De Jmitatione, which properly 
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belongs to the first treatise only, and indeed only to the first chapter of 
that treatise, is applied to the whole collection first in the Nuremberg 
edition of 1494. It would not have been wise to abandon a name 
which is consecrated by the usage of centuries. At the same time the 
other title, the Ecclestastical Music, has such high authority, is so 
interesting to English readers, and is in itself so apt and beautiful, 
that I have ventured to allow it a second place. The meaning of the 
title is to be sought, not in the rhythmical character of the style . . 
but in the subject. The music is the inner life, or, more specially, the 
mellifiwum Nomen of the Redeemer. . . . The first two treatises 
deal upon the whole with that moral and spiritual discipline without 
which no man can be a true follower of Christ; the third, on the 
Sacrament, points to the Eucharist as the means of union with Him 
Who is the Light of the world ; the fourth, of Internal Consolation, tells 
of the presence of Christ in the soul, of life in the spirit, of the mystic 
vision, as a Kempis understood it. . . . There is of course neither the 
strict scansion, nor the constant and regular assonance of poetry, but 
clause is balanced against clause, the diction often exhibits a well- 
defined trochaic pulse, and there are innumerable recurrences of the 
same note, like the tinkling of little silver bells. The style is, in fact, 
neither prose nor poetry, but hovers between the two. . . . No doubt 
it was suggested by the plain-song of the Liturgy, and a close parallel 
is afforded by the old Proses or Sequences.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


DEVOTIONS TO THE SAINTS 


‘Tue Romish Doctrine concerning . . . invocation of 
Saints is a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture.’ + 

The writer of Tract xc., in the Tracts for the Times, 
Dr. J. H. Newman, commented on these words as 
follows : 

‘The first remark that occurs on perusing this 
Article is that the doctrine objected to is “‘ the Romish 
doctrine.” Not every doctrine on these matters is a 
fond thing, but the Romish doctrine. The ground on 
which the Romish doctrine of Invocation of Saints has 
been objected to by Anglican writers is that it is 
neither warranted by Holy Scripture nor by the 
Catholic Fathers of the Primitive Church. 

For example, Archbishop Bramhall writes: ‘We 
do sometimes meet in Ancient Authors with the Inter- 
cession of Saints in general, which we also acknowledge; 
or an oblique Invocation of them (as you term it), 
that is, a prayer directed to God, that He will hear 
the intercession of the Saints for us, which we do not 
condemn; or a wish, or a Rhetorical Apostrophe, 
or perhaps something more in some single Ancient 


1 Article xxii. 
86 
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Author; but for an Ordinary Invocation, in particular 
necessities, and much more for public Invocations in 
the Liturgies of the Church, we meet not with it for 
the first six hundred years, or thereabouts; all which 
time, and afterwards also, the common principles and 
tradition of the Church were against it.’ ? 

Later writers admit that Invocation of the Saints 
was introduced as a devotional practice into the Church 
at an earlier period than that assigned to it by Arch- 
bishop Bramhall. Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, writes : 
‘Did the early Church think it right directly to ask 
the Saints to use those intercessions, in whose efficacy 
they believed? It is true that no instance can be 
quoted before the Council of Nicea, except the case 
related by S. Gregory Nazianzen, out of acts un- 
doubtedly apocryphal. . . . Yet it cannot be doubted 
that in the latter part of the fourth century great 
Fathers who secured and transmitted our faith, prac- 
tised it and taught it.’? 

Dean Luckock summarises his historical investiga- 
tion into the subject in these words: 

‘It appears that Origen cannot be claimed in favour 
of Invocation,’ that S. Chrysostom’s contradictions are 
such as to invalidate his evidence, that S. Gregory 
Nazianzen speaks doubtfully, that S. Ambrose, in the 
little which he has said upon the subject, is incon- 
sistent with himself; but that the testimony of SS. 
Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Ephraem, and Augustine (in 
favour of Invocation) cannot be shaken.’ * 

1 Works, p. 37- 

2 Explanation of XX XIX. Articles, vol. ii. p. 404. 

3 A contrary opinion is held, however, by good scholars ; see, ¢.g., 


Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 185, note I. 
4 After Death, by H. M. Luckock, D.D., p. 196. 
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Dr. Percival maintains that ‘few writers have pre- 
tended to deny that direct Invocation of the Saints is 
at least as early as the fourth century.’ With this 
agrees the statement in the (Roman) Catholic Dictionary 
of Theology by Addis and Arnold (p. 816), that ‘ the 
great Fathers of the fourth century directly invoke and 
bid others invoke the Saints.’ 

Dr. A. J. Mason writes: ‘It is not until the latter 
part of the fourth century that the practice is clearly 
observed. Then, all of a sudden, it is unquestioned 
and unquestionable.’ From the authorities referred 
to, it appears that the practice of invoking the saints 
in prayer was at first a private devotion, introduced 
into the Church before the close of the fourth century. 
Afterwards it found its way into the public services of 
the Church, and into manuals of prayer in common 
use, such as the Prymer. It has prevailed both in the 
East and in the West. 

The mind of the first reformers was exercised on the 
subject, and was thus expressed in the Institution of 
a Christian Man :* ‘We think it convenient that all 
bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach the 
people committed unto their spiritual charge that 
(forasmuch as the gifts of health of body, health of 
soul, forgiveness of sins, the gift of grace, or life ever- 
lasting, and such others be the gifts of God, and 
cannot be given but by God) whosoever maketh 
invocation to saints for these gifts, praying to them 
for any of the said gifts, or such like (which cannot be 
given but by God only), yieldeth the glory of God to 


1 The Invocation of the Saints, by H. R. Percival, D.D., p. 155. 
2 Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, by A. J. Mason, D.D., p. 118. 
3 Furmularies of Faith, p. 141. 
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His creatures, contrary to this (third) commandment. 
For God saith by His prophet, “I will not yield my 
glory to another” (Isa. xlii). Therefore they that so 
pray to saints for these gifts, as though they could 
give them, or be the givers of them, transgress this 
commandment, yielding to a creature the honour of 
God. Nevertheless, to pray to saints to be inter- 
cessors with us and for us to our Lord for our suits 
which we make to Him, and for such things as we can 
obtain of none but of Him, so that we make no invo- 
cation of them, is lawful, and allowed by the Catholic 
Church.’ 

The sense in which the expression ‘invocation to 
saints,’ and the word ‘ invocation,’ are used here, affords 
a probable explanation of the same expression in the 
twenty-second Article. ‘The Romish doctrine con- 
cerning invocation of saints’ is the doctrine which 
leads men to pray to saints for gifts ‘which cannot 
be given but by God.’ It does not condemn prayer 
directed to God that He will hear the intercessions of 
the saints for us. 


The Ave Maria. 


An exposition of the devotional use of the ‘ Ave 
Maria’ is given both in the Bishops’ Book and in the 
King’s Book. 

‘This “ Ave Maria” is not properly a prayer, as the 
“Paternoster” is. For a prayer properly hath words 
of petition, supplication, request, and suit; but this 
“ Ave Maria” hath no such. Nevertheless the Church 
hath used to adjoin it to the end of the “ Paternoster,” 
as an hymn, laud, and praise, partly of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesu Christ for our redemption, and partly of 
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the Blessed Virgin for her humble consent given and 
expressed to the angel at this salutation. Lauds, 
praises, and thanks be in this “Ave Maria” prin- 
cipally given and yielded to our Lord, as to the 
Author of our said redemption; but herewith also 
the Virgin lacketh not her lauds, praise, and thanks 
for her excellent and singular virtues, and chiefly for 
that she humbly consented, according to the saying of 
the holy matron S. Elizabeth, when she said unto this 
Virgin, “ Blessed art thou that diddest give trust and 
credence to the angel’s words; for all things that have 
been spoken to thee shall be performed.” ’? 

Mr. Keble has followed the teaching of the King’s 
Book and of the Bishops’ Book by introducing the 
‘Ave Maria’ into The Christian Year as an ‘hymn 
or a prayer of laud and praise, partly of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, for our redemption, and partly 
of the Blessed Virgin, for her humble consent,’ ‘ given 
and yielded to our Lord, as to the Author of our 
redemption.” His lines are these: 


Ave Maria ! blessed Maid! 
Lily of Eden’s fragrant shade, 
Who can express the love 
That nurtur’d thee so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet 
For Jesus’ holy Dove? 


Ave Maria ! Mother blest, 
To whom caressing and caress’d, 
Clings the Eternal Child ; 
Favour’d beyond Archangel’s dream, 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam 
Thy new-born Saviour smil’d :-— 





1 Formularies of Faith, p. 208. 
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Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 

Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For He, thy Son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly lofty brows 

With love and joy like thine. | 

The Christian Year, ‘The Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.’ 


It is evident that the devotional practice of the 
Invocation of Saints is one which needs the most 
careful consideration. It rests upon no Scriptural 
authority; it is not found, like prayers for the dead, 
in the earliest records of the Ante-Nicene period, when 
the Church was victorious in the great persecutions. 
It must therefore rest its claim upon devotional feeling 
rather than upon Catholic authority, and this cannot be 
reckoned as of no account, though it must be accepted 
with caution; for what pious Christian is there who, 
if he thinks of the saints at all, would not earnestly 
desire to be aided by their intercessions ? 

‘Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city 
of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
innumerable hosts of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator 
of a new Covenant, and to the Blood of sprinkling 
that speaketh better than that of Abel.’? 

In one of the Articles of Religion of a.p. 1536 it 
was taught that: 

‘It is very laudable to pray to saints in heaven ever- 
lastingly living, whose charity is ever permanent, to 


1 Heb. xii. 22. 
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be intercessors, and to pray for us and with us, unto 
Almighty God after this manner: 

‘All holy angels and saints in heaven pray for us, 
and with us, unto the Father; that for His dear Son 
Jesu Christ’s sake, we may have grace of Him and 
remission of our sins, with an earnest purpose, (not 
wanting ghostly strength), to observe and keep His 
holy commandments, and never to decline from the 
same again unto our lives’ end: and in this manner we 
may pray to our Blessed Lady, to S. John Baptist, to 
all and every of the Apostles or any other saint par- 
ticularly, as our devotion doth serve us; so that it be 
done without any vain superstition, as to think that 
any saint is more merciful, or will hear us sooner than 
Christ, or that any saint doth serve for one thing 
more than another, or is patron of the same.”} 

Together with this should be considered the exposi- 
tion of the tenth Article of the Creed in the Jnstitu- 
tion of a Christian Man. 

‘ And I believe, that I being united and corporated 
as a living member into this Catholic Church (as 
undoubtedly I trust that I am), not only Christ Him- 
self, being Head of this Body, and the infinite treasure 
of all goodness, and all the holy saints and members 
of the same body, do and shall necessarily help me, 
love me, pray for me, care for me, weigh on my side, 
comfort me, and assist me in all my necessities here in 
this world ; but also that I shall be made partaker of 
the fruit, benefit, and treasure of Christ’s most blessed 
life and His bitter passion, and of all the holy life, 
passions, and patience, and of all the prayers and other 
good works of faith and charity, which have been or 


1 Formularies of Faith, p. xxix. 
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shall be done or sustained by any and every one of all 
those faithful and righteous people, which have ever 
been or shall be members of this Catholic Church.’ ! 

Who can read such teaching as this unmoved? How 
can we believe in the Communion of Saints and not 
earnestly long for the intercession of the spirits of just 
men made perfect? If we say to our friends on earth, 
‘Brethren, pray for us,’ how much more should we 
desire to say also to our brethren who stand ever in 
the light, ‘ Brethren, pray for us’? This has been the 
devotional feeling which since the fourth century has 
prompted Christians on earth to ask for the interces- 
sions of the saints before the Throne. Is it unreason- 
able that worshippers in a church dedicated to God, 
in memory of any particular saint, or saints, should 
desire to be aided by the intercession of the patron 
saint? God is not the God of the dead but of the 
living, for all live unto Him. The angels minister to 
the heirs of salvation, and it seems self-evident that the 
saints who are in Christ must join in prayer with Him 
Who ‘ever liveth to make intercession for those who 
draw near unto God through Him.’? 

Why, for example, should not worshippers in Lich- 
field Cathedral desire to be remembered in the inter- 
cessions of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of S. Chad, to 
whom the Cathedral is dedicated, as well as in the 
intercessions of their friends on earth? But how is it 
to be done? How can we ask for such intercessions 
in perfect loyalty to our Lord, Who is the Head over 
all things to the Church, which is His Body; and to 
His Church, in which He has been pleased to ordain 
that we should be under obedience to the discipline of 


1 Formularies of Faith, p. 58. 2 Heb, vii. 25. 
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the Church of England, which has removed all direct 
invocation of the saints from her formularies? Perhaps 
some such considerations as these may help us. 

(1) Christ said in answer to the request, ‘Lord, 
teach us to pray’: ‘After this manner pray ye: Our 
Father, etc. As God’s regenerate children we have 
‘received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father.’+ 

(2) All prayer is to be made to the Father in Christ’s 
name. ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.’? 
‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one 
cometh unto the Father, but by Me.’ ? 

(3) In the highest of all prayer, Eucharistic prayer, 
the Church addresses herself to none but to God alone 
through Christ, and when the services of angels are 
desired, asks Him,Who has ordained and constituted the 
services of angels and men in a wonderful order, to 
grant, that as the holy angels do Him service in heaven, 
so, by His appointment, they may succour and defend us 
on earth.* 

(4) In this the Church simply follows the example 
of our Lord Himself, who said to S. Peter: ‘ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and He shall 
even now send Me more than twelve legions of 
angels?’> Had Christ willed to accept the ministry of 
angels on this occasion, as on others, He would not 
have addressed Himself directly to the angels, but to 
the Father, Who ordains and appoints their service, to 
send them. 

(5) All the prayers for the help and intercession of 

1 Rom. viii. 15. 2S. John xiv. 13, 3S. John xiv. 6. 

4 See Collect for S. Michael and All Angels. ° S. Matt. xxvi. 53. 
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the saints, so common in the Roman Missal, are 
addressed to God.1_ They are what Archbishop Bram- 
hall describes as oblique invocations ‘ which we do not 
condemn.’ For example: ‘We humbly beseech Thy 
divine Majesty, O Lord, that as the blessed Apostle 
Andrew was a teacher and pastor of Thy Church, so he 
may be with Thee our perpetual intercessor through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

Devotional practices should be based upon the 
foundation of dogmatic truth, and it has been divinely 
revealed to us that we are to pray to our Father in 
Heaven, Who will give us whatever we ask rightly in 
Christ’s name. It has not been so divinely revealed 
that we are to pray directly to the saints within the 
veil, or that they directly hear prayers addressed to 
them by their fellow-Christians on earth. This is 
admitted by Roman Catholic writers. For example: 
‘The fact that the saints hear our prayers was held by 
the Fathers as certain; the way in which they do so is 
a matter of philosophical or theological speculation, about 
which neither they nor we have any certainty. In some 
way unknown to us, God reveals to them the needs and 
prayers of their clients, and Petavius warns us against 
curious speculations in the matter.’ ? 

Now, if God reveals to the saints the prayers addressed 
to them, why should we not be content in our private, 
as in our Eucharistic, prayers to ask Him to do so? 
Eucharistic intercession is the highest form of prayer 


1 ¢ Throughout the Missal and the Breviary there is not one single 
prayer’ (z.e. other than in hymns or antiphons) ‘or collect addressed 
to any saint whatever; but every one of them is directed to God 
alone.’—Rock, Azerurgia, vol. i. p. 341. 

2 Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, p. 816. 
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we have, and our lower forms of prayer may well be 
modelled upon it. If, in climbing a steep place, we 
want the help of a friend’s hand, we say, ‘Give me 
your hand’; we secure the help of the member by 
asking for it through the head. The muscles in the 
human body act in accordance with the impulses they 
receive from the centre of the nervous system; and all 
the members of Christ’s Body, whether in heaven or 
on earth, receive their motive impulses in the spiritual 
life from Him whom God gave to be the ‘ Head over 
all things to the Church which is His Body.”! 

Nothing should suggest to the worshipper the 
thought that there is any way to God but through 
Christ, or that there is anything which we can obtain 
in any better way than by asking it directly of our 
Heavenly Father, ‘Who knows all our necessities 
before we ask, and our ignorance in asking, ‘and is 
always more willing to hear than we are to pray, and 
is wont to give more than we desire or deserve.’ 


The Conjfiteor. 


The Confiteor, in the form used in the Roman 
Catholic Church by the priest at the beginning of Mass, 
by penitents at Confession, and in private devotions, is 
a penitential devotion said to have come into general 
use in the thirteenth century.? It is worded as follows: 
‘I confess to Almighty God, to Blessed Mary ever 
Virgin, to blessed Michael the archangel, to blessed John 
the Baptist, to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to all 

1 Eph, i. 22, 


? Addisand Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, p. 232; Rock’s Hierurgia: 
Notes on Rubrics, No. 11, p. 78. 
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the Saints, and to you that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word, and deed, through my fault, through my 
most grievous fault : therefore I beseech Blessed Mary 
ever Virgin, blessed Michael the Archangel, blessed 
John the Baptist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, 
and all the Saints to pray to the Lord our God for me.’ 

This form of confession is open to the serious objec- 
tion, that at the moment when the penitent sinner 
presents himself before the Throne of God, he is 
directed to do so without specially pleading the merits 
and mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ. There he is 
upon his knees before Almighty God ; he is directed 
to invoke the Blessed Virgin Mother, the Archangel 
Michael, blessed John the Baptist, the holy Apostles and 
all the Saints ; but there is nothing in the words of the 
Confiteor to make him ‘know and feel, that there is 
none other Name under heaven given to man, in Whom, 
and through Whom, he may receive-health and salva- 
tion, but only the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ It is 
true that each person in the Blessed Trinity is included 
in the words ‘ Almighty God,’ but this is not distinctly 
expressed at a time when the soul especially needs to 
realise that the sins confessed can only be pardoned 
through the merits and mediation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is both the Lord God and the Lamb of 
God Who taketh away the sin of the world. 

Weare reminded of the words: ‘ Behold, the fire and 
the wood: but where is the lamb for a burnt offering?’ ! 
A Jew or Unitarian could use the words, ‘I confess to 
Almighty God,’ but could not say, ‘I confess to God 
the Father Almighty, to His only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, to God the Holy Ghost, and before 

1 Gen. xxii. 7. 
G 
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the whole company of heaven,’ the form of confession 
generally found in devotional books in the Church of 
England. 


The Rosary. 


The devotion called the Rosary consists of fifteen 
Paternosters, and one hundred and fifty Ave Marias, 
divided into three parts, each containing five Decades, 
viz. five Paters and fifty Aves. To each of these 
Decades is assigned one of the principal mysteries of 
the life of our Saviour, or of His Blessed Mother, as a 
matter of meditation, whereon the mind is to exercise 
itself whilst at prayer, and therefore it is prefixed to 
each Decade. ‘The fifteen mysteries are divided into 
three parts, viz. five joyful, five sorrowful, and five 
glorious mysteries. Now the method consists in rais- 
ing corresponding affections in the will during the 
recital of each Decade, such as the devotion of each 
- one may suggest; for example, in the first part, senti- 
ments of joy, for the coming of our Redeemer ; in the 
second, of compassion for the sufferings of our Lord, 
and contrition for our sins, which were the occasion of 
them ; in the third, of thanksgiving for the exaltation 
of the glory of our Saviour, and His Blessed Mother, 
hoping through the merits of His passion, and her 
intercession, to be made partakers of their glory.’ ! 

The meditations on the joyful mysteries comprise, 
the Annunciation ; the Visitation; the Nativity; the 
Presentation in the Temple; and the finding of our 
Lord among the doctors. 

The sorrowful mysteries are the Agony of our Lord 
in Gethsemane; the Scourging; the Crowning with 

1 Garden of the Soul, p. 320. 
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thorns; our Lord bearing His Cross; and the Cruci- 
fixion. The glorious mysteries are the Resurrection ; 
the Ascension; the Descent of the Holy Ghost; the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into Heaven; and 
her Coronation in Heaven. 

It is evident that, with the exception of the last 
two, these subjects for devotional meditation are 
revealed facts of the Gospel, such as must commend 
themselves to the mind of every English Churchman ; 
they are simply great facts of our Lord’s life, and of 
His work as our Mediator, and to meditate upon such 
subjects is to be ‘ Looking unto Jesus the Author and 
Perfecter of our faith.’ 4 

The continual repetition of Paternosters and of the 
Aves in the Rosary strikes us unfavourably, and recalls 

‘our Lord’s warning to the disciples: ‘In praying use 
not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do ; for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be 
not, therefore, like unto them.’? 

That formality in the use of the Rosary is not an 
imaginary danger is evident from the warning of 
S. John of the Cross as to the abuse of this form of 
devotion : 

‘Such is our vain concupiscence that it clings to 
everything; it is like dry rot consuming the good and 
bad wood. What else is it, when thou pleasest thyself 
with a curious rosary, seeking one of a particular make 
rather than another, but to rejoice in the instrument ? 
. . . It is very vexatious to see spiritual persons so 
attached to the fashion and workmanship of devotional 
objects, to what is merely motive, given up to the 
curiosity and empty joy which they minister. Such 

1 Heb, xii. 2. arS, Matt, vi. 9: 


‘ 
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persons are never satisfied, they are perpetually 
changing one thing for another: spiritwal devotion is 
forgotten amid these sensible means ; men attach them- 
selves to them just as they do to any worldly orna- 
ments; and the issue is no slight detriment to their 
soul.’ + 

Bossuet has said that ‘the writings of S. John of 
the Cross possess the same authority in Mystical 
Theology that the writings of S. Thomas and the 
Fathers possess in Dogmatic Theology.’? It may, there- 
fore, be well to point out that this accredited writer, 
when he uttered warnings against the formal use of the 
Rosary, added many more against all self-willed and 
ill-advised practices such as the Prayer Book, in the 
preface ‘of Ceremonies, describes as having ‘ entered 
into the Church by undiscreet devotion.’ Of these, he 
says : 

‘It is lawful, and even expedient, for beginners to 
feel a sensible pleasure in Images, Oratories, and other 
visible objects of devotion, because they are not 
yet entirely weaned from the world. . . . They are like 
children to whom, when we want to take anything 
from them which they hold in one hand, we give them 
something to hold in the other, that they may not cry, 
having both hands empty. The spiritual man, if he is 
to advance, must deny himself in all those tastes and 
desires in which the will has pleasure; for true 
spirituality . . . consists solely in interior recollection 
and mental converse with God. ... And though 
Churches and quiet places are set aside and prepared 
for Prayer, a church ought to be used for no other 


1 The Ascent of Mount Carmel, Works, vol. i. p. 297. 
2 Instruct. sur les états a@oraison, liv. i, no. 12. 
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purpose, nevertheless, in this matter of intimate inter- 
course with God, that place ought to be chosen which 
least occupies and allures the senses. . . . Visible things, 
sometimes, it is true, help to elevate the soul, but it 
is when they are instantly forgotten, and the spirit 
reposes in God. For this reason our Saviour, in 
general, chose to pray in solitary places where there 
was no attraction for the senses, herein giving us an 
example, but which tended to lift up the soul to God, 
such as mountains. . . . It is wonderful how some 
spiritual persons are wholly intent on arranging their 
oratories, and providing places for prayer suited to 
their tastes and inclinations, and making little or 
nothing of interior recollection, which is the really 
important matter. .. . The great reliance which some 
have on a variety of Ceremonies invented by persons 
of unenlightened minds, deficient in the simplicity 
of faith, is utterly intolerable. . . . For instance, Mass — 
must be said with so many candles, neither more nor 
fewer; by such a priest, at such an hour, neither 
earlier nor later; on such a day, neither before nor 
after, prayer must be offered up, or visits made to a 
church so often, in such a way, at such a time, with 
such ceremonies or gestures, neither earlier nor later. 
. .. There are a thousand other absurdities of the 
same kind. What is worse, and hard to be borne, is, that 
some people will have it that they have felt the effect 
of this, or that they have obtained what they asked for, 
or that they know that they shall obtain it when all 
these ceremonious practices have been duly observed. 
‘This is nothing else than to tempt God, and 
grievously to provoke Him to wrath, so much so that 
the evil spirit is permitted to deceive such people, and 
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to make them feel or, see things utterly at variance 
with the welfare of their soul. They bring this upon 
themselves by the self-love which they manifest in their 
prayers, and by their desire to fulfil their own will 
rather than the Will of God. Such persons, because 
they do not place their whole trust in God, will never 
come to any good.’! 

The objection to the use of the Rosary in the 
Church of England, in the form in which it is found 
in Roman Catholic books of devotion, is not, however, 
simply the danger of formality, or of such folly as 
S. John of the Cross describes in the self-willed devo- 
tions which he condemns. It lies deeper. Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin, in editing the Memoriale vite 
Sacerdotalis of Arvisenet, missed out entirely some 
chapters, ‘which had reference to the distinctive 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church.’ He believed 
that the devotions contained in these chapters were 
such as ought not to be offered to or accepted by the 
clergy of the Church of England. Dr. Pusey, who 
took the same view, edited an edition of the Paradise 
of the Christian Soul, in which is to be found a ‘ Rosary 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, containing the events of His 
Blessed Life and Passion’ and ‘Two Rosaries of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in memory of the shedding of the 
Blood of Christ Jesu, or in honour of His five Sacred 
Wounds.’ But in editing this book, he removed from 
it all direct invocations of the saints. His views on 
this subject may be seen in the Kirenicon, in which he 
pointed out that : 

‘The Homilies illustrate what it is, which our 
Articles condemn, viz. Invocations, which seem to 

1S. John of the Cross, Works, vol. i. pp. 305-313. 
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interfere with the all-sufficiency of the Intercessions 
of our Divine Redeemer, or any action which is “ proper 
to God.” Bishop Andrewes also, in his summary, 
explains what those of his day believed to be con- 
demned by the Article; not requests for the prayers 
of saints departed, but direct addresses to them, as if 
they could themselves give what we ask. “'They say to 
the Blessed Virgin ‘Sancta Maria’! not only ‘Ora pro 
nobis, ? but ‘Succurre miseris, juva pusillanimes, 
refove flebiles, accipe quod offerimus, dona quod 
rogamus, excusa quod timemus.’”? All which and 
many more show plainly that the practice of the 
Church of Rome, in this point of invocation of saints, 
is far otherwise than Cardinal Perron would bear the 
world in hand; and that prier pour prier is not all, 
but that “Tu dona coelum, Tu laxa, Tu sana, Tu solve 
crimina, Tu duc, conduc, induc, perduc ad gloriam, 
Tu serva, Tu fer opem, Tu aufer, Tu confer vitam,”® 
are said to them fotidem verbis; more than which 
cannot be said to God Himself.’ * 

Dr. Pusey further writes: ‘Here for the sake of 
others it may perhaps be well to repeat a statement 
which I made above seventeen years ago, why, in a 
book of devotions (Paradise of the Christian Soul) 
which I transplanted into the English Church, I 
“omitted all mention of the Invocation of Saints.” 
I said: ‘“‘ However it may be explained by Roman 

1 ¢ Pray for us.’ 

2 ¢ Aid the wretched, help the weak, refresh the weeping, receive 
what we offer, grant what we ask, pardon what we fear.’ 

3 ¢Do thou grant heaven, pardon, heal, remit offences ; do thou 
lead, guide, bring in, bring through to glory; do thou preserve ; do 
thou take away and bestow life.’ 

4 Kirenicon, part i. pp. 108, 109. 
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Catholic controversialists to be no more than asking 
the prayers of members of Christ yet in the flesh, 
still, in use, it is plainly more; for no one would ask 
those in the flesh to ‘protect us from the enemy,’ 
‘receive us in the hour of death, ‘lead us to the 
joy of heaven,’ ‘may thy (the Blessed Virgin) abun- 
dant love cover the multitude of sins, or use any of 
the direct prayers for graces which God alone can 
bestow, which are common in Roman Catholic devo- 
tions to the Blessed Virgin. . . . The Editor, then, 
has not ventured even upon the outskirts of so vast a 
system, which, even according to Roman Catholic testi- 
mony which he has had, does practically occasion many 
uninstructed minds to stop short in the mediation of 
S. Mary. When Holy Scripture is not even alleged 
(as no text for the invocation of saints either is or can 
be quoted by Roman Catholic controversialists), and 
primitive antiquity is equally silent . . . there was no 
authority to which the Editor dared to yield his faith. 
Taught by the Church to receive that and that alone, 
as matter of faith, which was part of the ‘ good deposit,’ 
‘once for all committed to the saints,’ and which had 
been held, ‘ always, everywhere and by all, he did not 
venture to receive what was confessedly of a more 
recent origin, and whose tendency seemed to be at 
variance with Holy Scripture itself. While acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Church in controversies 
of faith (Art. xx.) he could not understand on what 
ground that vast system, as to S. Mary, could be 
rested, except that of a new revelation. ‘ Develope- 
ment’ must surely apply to the expression, not to the 
substance of belief. It must be the bringing out in 
words of what was always inwardly held; the securing 
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of the old, not the addition of anything new... . 
For members of the English Church, who desire the 
prayers of the departed, it has to him ever seemed 
safest to pray for them to Him ‘of Whom and 
through Whom and to Whom are all things,’ our God 
and our All, Who, according to the current Roman 
explanation also, reveals to them the desire of those 
below to have their prayers.” ’! 

The wise and temperate words of Bishop Forbes of 
Edinburgh are appended as a fitting conclusion to the 
subject. 

‘To conclude this dissertation. Let God alone be 
religiously adored: let Him alone be prayed to, 
through Christ, Who is the only and sole Mediator, 
truly and properly speaking, between God and men. 
Let not the very ancient custom received in the 
Universal Church, as well Greek as Latin, of addressing 
the Angels and saints after the manner we have men- 
tioned, be condemned or rejected as impious, nor even 
as vain and foolish, by the more rigid Protestants. 
Let the fond abuses and superstitions which have crept 
in be taken away. And so peace may thereafter easily 
be established and sanctioned between the dissentient 
parties, as regards this controversy. Which may the 
God of peace and of all pious concord vouchsafe to 
grant for the sake of His only-begotten Son. Glory 
to God alone.’? 


Nore to CHAPTER Ix. 
THE ROMISH DOCTRINE CONCERNING INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 
An illustration of the kind of doctrine or practice condemned 
by the twenty-second Article of Religion may be taken from 


1 Eirenicon, part i. p. 111-114. 
2 Considerationes Modesta, vol. ii. p. 313- 
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‘The Directorium Asceticum, by John Baptist Scaramelli, S.J.’ 
This book, published with a Commendatory Preface by Cardinal 
Manning, a.p. 1870, is said to be ‘in the highest repute’ in 
the Roman Church.* 

In volume i., article xi., there are seven chapters on devotion 
to the saints, and especially to the Blessed Virgin, as a means 
of attaining Christian perfection. In chapter i. we are told 
that the saints ‘regard devotion to Mary as an assured pledge 
of salvation, an unmistakable token of predestination in all who 
abide under the mantle of her most faithful protection.’ 

‘This view receives a striking confirmation from a vision 
vouchsafed to Brother Leo, a familiar companion of S. Francis ; 
as may be read in the Chronicles of the Friars Minor. The 
servant of God believed himself placed, all of a sudden, in the 
middle of a vast plain, in which there was what had the 
semblance of the Judgment to be held at that very time and 
place. Angels were flying to and fro, sounding their trumpets, 
and gathering together countless multitudes of people. On 
this vast field were to be seen two ladders, the one white, 
the other red, which reached from earth to the skies. At 
the top of the red ladder stood Jesus Christ, with a counte- 
nance full of wrath and just indignation. On one of the steps 
somewhat lower stood the holy patriarch Francis, who cried 
aloud, turning to his brethren assembled in great numbers on 
the plain below, ‘“‘ Come hither, brethren ; come without fear ; 
hasten to Christ Who is calling you; have faith, and fear not.” 
Encouraged by these words of their holy Father, the Religious 
crowded round the foot of the ladder, and began to mount. 
But lo! some reached the third step, and others the tenth ; 
some advanced to the middle; but all sooner or later lost their 
footing, and fell wretchedly to the ground. S. Francis behold- 
ing so deplorable a fall turned to our Lord, and earnestly 
besought Him to grant salvation to his children. But the 
Redeemer, showing Himself inclined rather to justice than to 
mercy, yielded not to the prayers of the Saint. Then the holy 
Patriarch went down a few steps, and drawing nigh to the 
bottom of the ladder, began to say, with great fervour, ‘‘ Do 
not despair, brethren of mine; run to the white ladder, and 


1 Catholic Dictionary, p. 656. 
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mount it with great courage, by it you will enter into Paradise.” 
Whilst he was thus speaking, the Blessed Virgin appeared at 
the top of the white ladder, crowned with glory, and beaming 
with gentleness; and the Friars, mounting the ladder, by 
favour of Mary made their way, and all happily entered into 
the glories of Paradise.’ 

Thus, in order to establish the false doctrine that ‘the mercy 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary saves those whom God’s justice does 
not save,’and to make it appear that ‘ there is no more efficacious 
means than that of devotion to her for attaining to everlasting 
bliss,’ our Divine Redeemer is absolutely represented in this 
vision as though He was an unjust and unmerciful judge, Who 
is so biassed by wrath that He rejects those who ‘by favour of 
Mary all happily entered into the glories of Paradise.’ 

The only Scriptural reason assigned in this book, for the 
efficacy of such devotions, is this : 

‘The Blessed Virgin presents herself before the throne of 
Christ as His own Mother, not as a handmaid, and, so to speak, 
may command Him as having authority. 8S. Antoninus adds, 
that Christ cannot do less than hearken to His Mother, not only 
on account of the reverence due to her from Him, but, more- 
over, because He has pledged His word to her, having, in the 
person of Solomon, said, ‘‘ Ask, Mother, whatsoever thou desirest, 
Sor I must not reject thy petition.” 1 

A reference to 1 Kings ii. 25 shows that the quotation is 
made accurately but not completely, for when Solomon heard 
Bathsheba’s petition, his answer was : 

‘Why dost thou ask Abishag the Shunnamite for Adonijah? 
Ask for him the kingdom also. . . . Then king Solomon sware 
by the Lord saying, God do so to me, and more also, if Adonijah 
have not spoken this word against his own life. . . . And king 
Solomon sent by the hand of Benaiah the son of Jehoiada ; and 
he fell upon him that he died.’ 

Nothing more need be said to show that such Romish doctrine 
of the Invocation of Saints as this, is rightly condemned in the 
Article ‘asa fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.’ 


1 Scaramelli, vol. i. p. 415. 


' CHAPTER X 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


The Myroure of oure Ladye. 


Tur Mirror of our Lady is described by the Rey. 
J. H. Blunt, by whom it was edited for the Early 
English Text Society, as a very rare book which was 
written for the Sisters of Sion, a religious community 
of the Brigittine order, which existed at Isleworth, on 
the Thames, from the year 1415 until the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The community was a double one, 
which included sixty sisters, thirteen priests, four 
deacons, and eight lay brethren. The clerical brothers 
acted as chaplains, the lay brothers as sextons, or as 
labourers, and none of them had any part in the 
government of the monastery, except so far as the 
general confessor took charge of the other brethren 
under the authority of the Abbess for purposes of dis- 
cipline and Divine Service. They had separate con- 
ventual buildings, and there were two chapels. The 
Mirror of our Lady consists of a ‘Rationale of 
Divine Service’ in general, with a translation and ex- 
planation of the ‘ Hours’ and ‘ Masses’ of our Lady as 
they were used at Sion. It was printed ‘at the desyre 


and instaunce of the worshypfull and devoute lady 
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Abbesse of the worshypfull monastery of Syon. And 
the reverende fadre in God Generall Confessowre of the 
same.’ 

The editor states that ‘a large portion of the time 
of the community was spent in the services of the 
chapel, in which two Masses at least were celebrated 
every day, and in which the ordinary daily services of 
the Church of England, the “Sarum Hours after the 
common use of the Chyrche,” were sung by the 
brethren, and the Hours of the Blessed Virgin accord- 
ing to the use of Sion, as illustrated and explained 
in the Mirror, by the sisters.’ The sisters were 
organised for the chapel services much in the same 
manner as the Canons and choir of a Cathedral church ; 
the Abbess being, however, so far in an exceptional 
position that while she was required ‘to execute the 
servyse’ in all principal feasts, she might ‘syng any- 
thing at evensonge, matens, and masse, whan sche 
felethe herselfe disposed.’ The quire was composed of 
the younger sisters, who were called ‘Song sisters, 
some of whom were but girls, and under the tuition of 
the convent mistress. . 

‘The sister who was responsible for saying the 
service was appointed by the chauntress week by week, 
and was hence called the “ Ebdomary”; two others 
were also appointed as “‘ Rectors” or ‘‘ Beginners,” who 
intoned all hymns, psalms, anthems, etc., from their 
stalls at the Hours, but stood in the midst of the Choir 
looking Eastward during Mass.’ 

In addition to the ions and Masses said in the 
chapel, there were two touching ceremonies observed 
every day, one at mid-day, the other at sunset. The 
first of these ceremonies was that of singing the ‘ De 
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Profundis’ at an open grave : ‘Ye have in the monastery 
a beer and a grave to be contynually in your syghte. 
The beer in mynde of dethe and the grave in mynde of 
the last dome when all bodyes shall ryse out of theyre 
graves.’ After Tierce the abbess, standing by the 
grave, ‘schal withe two fyngres take oute a lytel erthe, 
begynnyng thys Psalme, De profundis, her own syde 
saying with her and the tother syde answeryng face to 
face, and so enclynyng at gloria Patri, and whyle the 
abbess saythe the collecte Domine Sancte Pater with 
in nomine Patris. After thys the abbess schal say 
Benedicite. 'The convente schal answer Dominus. 

‘And then the chauntres schal rede the obites if ther 
be any in the martiloge on the morne: which redde, 
the Abbes schal say thus, Anima ejus, or anime eorum, 
or earum et anime omnium fidelium defunctarum, per 
misericordiam Shesu Christi in pace requiescant.’ + 

The other ceremony was that of the ‘Indulgete, 
which took place just before Evensong. 

‘All stondying up quyer to quyer, the ryghte syde 
schal fyrst enclyne profoundly to the tother, saynge 
Ave Maria and Indulgete nobis. Forgyve us for God 
and for Hys moste mercyfull mother Mary if we have 
offended you with word, or dede, sygne or token, for 
yf any trespace be in you agenste us wyth most full 
wylle and herte we forgive yt. And in the mene 
tyme the left syde stondynge uprighte schal geve 
devoute audience to the ryghte syde, and so must the 
ryghte syde do afterwarde to the lefte.’? 

After which said and done, Evensong began. And 
so the sisters did not allow the sun to go down upon 
their wrath. 


1 Introduction, p. xxxviii. 2 Introduction, p. xxxix. 
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The offices were so arranged that the sisters’ services 
should never begin until those of the brothers were 
ended, and they were translated into English for those 
who could not read Latin. 

‘There were nine chapel services in the day for the 
sisters to attend; namely, Mattins and Lauds, Prime, 
the two Masses, Tierce, Sext, None, Evensong, and 
Compline. To these were added occasional Processions 
on Festival Days.’ 

The first part of the Myroure consists of a life of 
S. Bridget, supposed to be written by the author of 
the Mirror, also two prologues by the same author. 

The first prologue explains that the naked letter, 
though set in English, is ‘not easy for some symple soulles 
to understonde.’ Therefore ‘that ye shoulde have the 
more spyrituall love and inwarde delyte and devocyon, 
in thys holy servyce, I tell the causes and the meanynges 
of eche parte thereof, that is to say, when I come to 
the fyrste Invitatory ; I tell what an Invitatory ys to 
say, and why it is namyd so, and set in suche a place. 
And so I do of Psalmes and Hympnes, and Anthempnes, 
and responces and Versicles, and all such other.’ 

The second prologue opens with a remark that it 
is not easy to translate anything from Latin into our 
English tongue, for there are many words in Latin for 
which we have no English equivalent, and so it becomes 
necessary to follow the sense and not the words. More- 
over, Latin words vary in sense, and the English tongue 
varies in different districts. People who know only a 
little Latin, and that not well, are often ready to find 
fault, but the wiser a man is, the less will he be dis- 
posed to find fault with others. The author adds: 

‘I knowe myne own feebleness, therefore I will 
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neyther seke defaulte in others, ne maynteyne myne 
owne; but lowely I submit me and allowe wrytynges, 
and other werkes to the correccyon of our Mother holy 
Chyrche, and of the prelates and fathers thereof, and 
of all that are wyser and can fele better.’ 

Such is the tone of the prologues, which are followed 
by a table of contents, and afterwards by a treatise on 
Divine Service, with a rationale of the Seven Hours 
of prayer, and instructions as to the spirit in which 
the offices are to be said and the peril arising from 
irregularity or absence of mind. 

‘They that say theyr servyce and occupy theyre 
minde therewhyle on other thinges, are like to a man 
that payeth hys dette wythe false money, that seemeth 
golde or sylver wythout, and ye coper or bras wythin, 
whych contenteyth not his lorde that he payeth it to, 
but rather provoketh hym to dyspleasaunce.’ 

The second part opens with an Instruction on 
Reading. 

Devout reading of holy books is called one of the 
parts of contemplation, for it causes much grace and 
comfort to the soul, if it be well and discreetly used. 
To profit by reading two things are needed. 

(1) Take heed what you read. Worldly books 
which do not tend to edification are to be avoided. 

(2) When you begin to read collect your thoughts 
with meek reverence and devotion. For as in prayer 
man speaketh to God, so in reading God speaketh to 
man, and therefore He ought to be reverently heard. 

In private reading you ought not to be hasty to 
read much at once; but read a thing again twice or 
thrice, or oftener till you understand it clearly ; and if 
you cannot understand what you read, ask some one to 
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teach you. ‘They who read aloud in the convent should 
look over their lesson beforehand in order to under- 
stand it, and mind their stops. 

Always bear in mind that your reading and study is 
not to seem clever, but principally to become well in- 
formed and for your own improvement, because S. Paul 
says that ‘The kyngdome of God is not in words, but 
in verteu.’ 

After this treatise follow the services for Mattins, 
Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Evensong, and 
Compline for each day in the week. 

Then come the ‘ Meditation of S. Maude’; The 
Feasts; Conception of the Blessed Virgin; The Puri- 
fication ; Assumption and Nativity; and in the Third 
Part are the Masses. 


The Lay Folks’? Mass Book. 


The Prymers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were books of private devotion prepared for the use of 
the laity. The Lay Folks’ Mass Book was a manual 
to enable them to take their appointed part in the 
Holy Eucharist, and rightly to consider the dignity of 
that Holy Mystery. We learn from the Rev. T. F. 
Simmons, Canon of York, who edited the book for the 
Early English Text Society, that in the Gallican 
Church, in the twelfth century, ‘the laity did not join 
in the Nicene Creed, and that there were but few 
answers expected in Normandy, or from French-speaking 
worshippers in England,’ and that ‘in the fifteenth 
century the people were no longer required to answer 
aloud in the Church of England.’} 

1 Introduction, p. xix. 
H 
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They ‘heard Mass’ without taking any audible part 
in the service. 

The Lay Folks’ Mass Book, by Dan Jeremy, Canon of 
Rouen, and afterwards archdeacon of Cleveland, was 
probably written in French, at the close of the twelfth 
century, and was translated into English about a 
century later. This book, unlike the later Prymers, was 
not put forth by any ecclesiastical authority ; it repre- 
sented the devotions of the compiler and of such like- 
minded persons as cared to make use of them at a time 
when ‘the service in this Church of England’ was ‘read 
in Latin to the people, which they understood not, so 
that they heard with their ears only, and their heart 
spirit, and mind (were) not edified thereby.’! 

The editor has shown that in setting forth this book 
of devotions for the laity, Dan Jeremy ‘did but adopt 
the principle of an example which had been set by the 
church in very early times.’ ? 

The Lay Folks’ Mass Book was designed at first for 
those who heard Mass in the chapels and oratories of 
the great, but it afterwards came into more general 
use. The book opens with a statement that the Mass 
is the worthiest thing on earth, and its praises have 
been recorded at all times by holy men. Directions 
are given for hearing it whether said or sung. The 
priest is described as putting on his chasuble at the 
altar, then he and the clerks make their confession to 
each other ; the people make their confession, and after 
the absolution they stand up; and a prayer is provided 
to be said for the ministering priest, for the hearers of 
the Mass, for their friends, and for the faithful 


1 The Service of the Church, Zhe Book of Common Prayer. 
2 Introduction, p. xxvi. 
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departed. On high days, when the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ 
is sung, a rhyming version of it in English is to be 
said. Then all kneel for the paternoster, collect, and 
epistle. At the reading of the Gospel the people are to 
stand up, sign themselves with the cross, pray in the 
name of the Trinity for grace that God’s word may be 
received with welcome, and then, while it is being read, 
meditate in silence, and afterwards say this prayer : 


\ Jesu, my Lord, grant me Thy grace, 
And of amendment, might and space, 
Thy word to keep and do Thy will, 
The good to choose and leave the ill: 
And that it may be so, 

Good Jesu, grant it me. Amen. J 


While the Mass Creed, or Nicene Creed, is being 
said, the Apostles’ Creed may be said in English. 
There is no mention of the houseling or administra- 
tion of the Sacrament, which the editor takes to be an 
indication that the celebration of Mass was, at that 
time, practically dissociated from the Communion of 
the laity. At the time of offering alms the wor- 
shipper, whether he go up with his Mass penny, or stay 
in his place, is to say this prayer : 


Jesu that was in Bethlehem bore, 
Three kings once kneeled Thee before, 
And offered gold, myrrh, and incense. 
Thou disdained not their presents, 
But didst guide them all the three 
Home again to their country. 

So our offerings that we offer, 

And our prayers that we proffer, 

Take Thou, Lord, to Thy praise, 

And be our help through all our days. 
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When the priest is praying the worshipper is 
directed to kneel, and with uplifted hands to pray to 
God to receive the sacrifice of the priest and of all 
present, for help to the living and rest to the dead. 
When the priest has ended his secret prayer and begun 
the preface aloud, then say at the Sanctus: 


In world of worlds (to ali ages) without ending 
Thanked be Thou, Jesu my King ; 
All my heart I give it Thee, 

Great right is it that it so be; 

With all my will I worship Thee, 
Jesu, blessed mayst Thou be. 

With all my heart I thanké Thee, 
The good that Thou has done to me ; 
Sweet Jesu, grant me now this, 

That I may come unto Thy bliss, 
There with angels for to sing 

The sweet song of Thy praising : 
Sanctus : Sanctus : Sanctus : 

Jesu, grant that it be thus. Amen. 


The intercessory character of the Eucharistic Sacri- | 
fice is brought out at the Canon of the Mass when 
prayers are to be offered for all estates of men, and 
thanksgivings for good gifts, talents of nature, a right 
mind, grace in perils, the gifts of our Redeemer ; other 
intercessions are to be made for the Church, king, 
nobility, kinsmen, friends, tenants, servants, for all in 
sin and sorrow, for the sick, captives, the poor and the 
banished ; for grace to persevere, for the ordering 
of the course of the world for good, for fair weather 
that we may receive the fruits of the earth, and for 
whatever is best for our everlasting glory. 

At the ringing of the Sacring bell reverence is to be 
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made, and at the elevation of the host this prayer 
offered : 
Praised be Thou, King, 
And blessed be Thou, King, 
Of all Thy giftés good, 
And thanked be Thou, King. 
Jesu, all my joying 
That for me spilt Thy Blood 
And died upon the Rood, 
Thou give me grace to sing 
The song of Thy praising. 


Then follow Paternoster, Ave Maria, Credo. After 
the elevation there is a short prayer for mercy : 


Lord, as Thou canst and as Thou will 


Have mercy on me that has done ill, 

For whatsoever Thou will me do, 

I hold me paid to stand thereto ; 

Thy mercy, Jesu, would I have, 

And (if) I for ferdness (fear) durst it crave, 

But Thou bidst ask, and we shall have, 

Sweet Jesu, make me save (safe), 

And give me wit and wisdom right 

To love Thee, Lord, with all my might. 
amar 


Then come prayers for the dead, for all friends, for all 
Christian souls, for the souls of kinsmen, father, mother, 
sister, brother, for god-parents, for all souls in purga- 
tory, that they may benefit by the Mass, and find 
release and everlasting glory. The prayers are to be 
continued until the priest says the Paternoster ; then be 
ready to make the answer at temptationem,—sed libera 
nos a malo. Amen. Afterwards say the Lord’s Prayer 
in English. At the Pax remember that you cannot be 
in peace and out of charity, therefore pray for peace 
and charity, which is threefold: First, to love God, or 
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peace with God; secondly, to love thyself so that there 
may be peace between the flesh and spirit, or peace 
within the soul; and thirdly, to love thy neighbour, or 
peace between man and man. After the ablutions 
there is provided a prayer to Christ for protection in 
all dangers, and that if by chance sudden death come 
to us, this Mass may stand instead of shrift and housel- 
bread, or the Viaticum. 'Then Paternosters are to be 
added until the Mass is done. A final thanksgiving is 
to be said before leaving, ending with the words: 
In mind of God here I me bless, 


With my blessing God send me His, 
In nomine Patris et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 


Paternoster, Ave Maria, Credo. 


‘Whatever difference of opinion, writes Canon 
Simmons, ‘there may be as to points of ritual or 
doctrine, the view that [the devotions] give us of the 
religious character of the author is that of a God- 
fearing Christian man, of humble and devout mind, 
with a trustful love for his Saviour, and a single desire 
for the soul’s health of those whom he sought to 
instruct. . . . We may well believe that he deserved 
the character which his translator has given him of 
“A devout man and religious.” ’! 


The Prymer. 


Devotional books must have been comparatively 
few and costly in England before Caxton set up his 
printing-press in the Almonry at Westminster, a.p. 
1476. Yet such books existed outside the great 
libraries, and among the laity there were those who 
possessed and valued them. One such book, The 


1 Introduction, p. xxx. 
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Prymer,' which Mr. Pullan describes as a ‘layman’s 
companion to the Breviary Offices,’ ? has been reprinted 
from a Ms. in S. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The editor describes the Prymer as the Prayer Book 
of the lay people in the Middle Ages, dating about 
A.D. 1400. There were versions of it both in Latin and 
English, the latter being the more popular book of the 
two. The Latin version, often richly illuminated, 
contained various devotions which were not included 
in the earlier English edition, and, as being more 
costly, would only be preferred by the wealthy. The 
contents of a Prymer in English were: 

The Hours of the Blessed Virgin. 

The Seven Penitential Psalms. 

The Fifteen Gradual Psalms. 

The Litany. 

The Office for the Dead. 

The Commendations, by which the souls of the 
departed were commended to God. 

The Prymer was perhaps kept, with other books, in 
the bedchamber, where Chaucer says that the clerk of 
Oxenford would 

Euer haue at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes clothed in blak and reed.® 

The editor prints the following lines from the Book 
of Curtesye, as an illustration of the time and place 
for the use of the Prymer : 


In the morenynge when ye up rise 
To worshipe God have in memorie 





1 The Prymer, edited with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Littlehales. Longmans, 1890. 

2 Fist. of Prayer Book, Rev. L. Pullan, p. 70. 

3 Canterbury Tales: Prologue. 
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Wyth Crystes Crosse loke ye blesse you thrise, 
Your pater noster saye in devoute wyse, 

Ave Maria with the holy crede, 

Thenne alle the day the better shall ye spede. 
And while that ye be aboute honestly, 

To dresse yourself and do on your araye, 

With your felawe wel and treatably, 

Oure lady matyns loke that ye saye, 

And this obseruance use ye everye daye 

With pryme and ouris.1 


An illustration of the devotional use of the Prymer 
is taken from Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey (Holmes 
edition, p. 258). 

‘It chanced me upon All-halowne day to come into 
the great chamber at Assher in the morning, to give 
mine attendance, where I found Mr. Cromwell leaning 
in the great windowe, with a Prymer in his hand, 
saying our Lady mattens’ (p. xvii.). 

The book appears to have been frequently mentioned 
in wills, which shows that it was common among the 
middle classes. A will of more than erdinary interest 
is that of ‘John Kirkeby, citezeine and plummer of 
London,? who in 1461 left his best prymer to his 
nephew Robert, another prymer to his son Thomas, and 
another prymer to his daughter Margery. 

The book appears to have been frequently taken to 
church for the purpose of private devotion, and was 
also used by members of a guild at the burial of the 
dead. ‘And if any brothren or sistren be ded, a 
mile aboute, the brethren and sistren sul ben at placebo 
and dirige an at Masse.’ ® 

1 Book of Curtesye, 1477-1478. Early English Text Society. 

2 Godyn, Somerset House Wills, \. 7. 


® Guild of S. John Baptist, Oxeburgh, founded 1307. Zvglish 
Gilds, p. xix. Early English Text Society. 
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The Bishops’ Book and the Ki img’s Book. 


Fuller in his Church History (p. 383) gives a ‘ List 
of such principal Books which in the reign of this King 
(Henry vu.) and his Father as [were] Preparatory to, 
and Introductive of Reformation. These he calls 
‘ The Protestant Library, and among them he places 
‘The Institution of a Christian Man, contayning the 
Exposition of the Commone Crede, of the seaven 
Sacraments, of the ten Commandements, and of the 
Pater Noster, and the Ave Maria, Justification, and 
Purgatory. London, by Tho. Barthelet, 1537.’ 

Also: ‘A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian man, set furthe by the Kynge’s Majestie of 
England. London, by Tho. Barthelet, 1543.’ 

The first of these valuable books was called the 
Bishops’ Book, because it was set forth by the authority 
of the bishops, who prepared it. The second, which is 
a revised edition of the first, was known as the King’s 
Book, because it was published by the authority of the 
king. Both the Bishops’ Book and the King’s Book 
are of great value, but they are treatises on dogmatic 
theology, not devotional manuals, and as an account of 
them, and of the first reformed English Prymer, has 
been written by the Rev. L. Pullan, it will not be 
necessary to notice them further.? 

They may be found, by those who wish to read them, 
printed in full, in Bishop Lloyd’s Formularies of Faith, 
printed at the Oxford University Press, a.p. 1856. 


1 The Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. L. Pullan, p. 74. 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. 
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The Book of the Hours. 


In the library of Lichfield Cathedral there is a 
Latin Book of Hours, printed on vellum, with illu- 
minated capitals and coloured miniatures, illustrating, 
among other subjects, The Annunciation; The Visi- 
tation; The Nativity; The Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds; The Visit of the Magi; The Presentation 
in the Temple; The Flight into Egypt; and The 
Betrayal of our Lord. On the first page of the book 
it is stated in French that ‘The present Hours are 
according to the Roman Use, at full length without 
any omission.’ The index at the end, also in French, 
gives the order of the Hours as follows : 

The Calendar. 

The four Gospels. The Passion. 

The hours of our Lady, without any omission. 

The hours of the Cross, and of the Holy Spirit. 

Prayer of our Lady. The Ave. Whose Conception 

Hail. 

The Seven Penitential Psalms, with the Prayers. 

Vespers, and Vigils of the dead. 

The accustomed Suffrages to use from hour to hour. 

And firstly of the Trinity in Common. 

Prayer to God the Father. 

Prayer to God the Son. 

Prayer to God the Holy Ghost. 

Prayer to the Holy Face of our Lord. 

Many Prayers of our Lady. 

I beseech thee. 

O wonderful one. 

Stabat Mater dolorosa. 

The angel Gabriel was sent. 
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And many other ancient prayers of holy men and 

holy women. 

The hours of the Conception of our Lady. 

Then follows a note which states that ‘The present 
hours are according to the use of Rome entirely, leav- 
ing nothing to be looked for.’ 

‘Printed at Paris by Gilles Hardouyn, Bookseller, 
being at the end of the gate of Our Lady, before the 
[Church of] S. Denys de la Chartre, at the sign of the 
Golden Rose. For Germain Hardouyn, Bookseller, 
dwelling between the two gates of the Palace and the 
sign of S. Margaret.’ 

There is no date, but the Almanac at the beginning 
extends from 1520 to 1525, and the book was probably 
printed in 1520. The printer’s device on a shield at 
the beginning has been covered over with the arms in 
colour: gules, a lion rampant ; argent, a band chequy or 
and azure. Hardouyn issued a number of editions of 
Books of Hours, which are well known. 


Prymers in the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth. 


An account of the first reformed Prymers, of King 
Henry's Prymer, published in the year 1545, and of 
the earlier books of Edward’s reign, has been given 
by the Rev. L. Pullan in his History of the Book 
of Common Prayer, pp. 74-80. It will therefore be 
sufficient to give here a short notice of the books of 
devotion for private use, authorised and set forth by 
order of King Edward v1, a.p. 1553, and by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1559. 
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‘A Prymmer or boke of private prayer, nedeful to 
be used of al faythfull Christianes. Whiche boke is 
auctorysed and set foorth by the Kinges Majestie, to 
be taughte, learned, redde, and used of al hys lovyinge 
subjectes. 

Continue in prayer. 
: Rom. xii. 
Londini ex officina Vvilhelmi Seres typographi. 
Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. 
1553.’ 

This book contains the order of the Kalendar, the 
Catechism to the end of the Lord’s Prayer, with ‘ divers 
and sundry graces to be said before dinner and supper, 
instructions on prayer, Prayers for morning and even- 
ing, an order of private prayer for morning and evening 
for every day in the week, an order for morning and 
evening prayer for Sunday, The Litany, Proper Psalms, 
Lessons and prayers for morning and evening on each 
day in the week, Collects for the Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the year, and sundry godly prayers 
for divers purposes.’ 

The Hail Mary, The Lord’s Prayer, The Creed, 
The Ten Commandments, ‘The Hymns, The Hours of 
Prayer, The Dirige, or Matins and Lauds in the Office 
for the Dead, and The Commendations of Christian 
Souls to God, which appeared in former Prymers, 
together with Invocations to the Saints, are omitted, © 
but there is a prayer for the help of God’s Holy 
Angels. There are no special devotions for the Holy 
Communion. 

One prayer for the dead remained: ‘In thy faithful 
prayers remember Thomas Catherfonde, the preparer 
of this preparation.” The book ended with the words: 
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‘ Thanks be given unto God, obedience unto our prince, 
and love to our neighbours.’ 


The Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


The Sarum Prymer, which reappeared during the 
reign of Queen Mary,! was superseded after her death 
by a series of books of private prayer issued by the 
authority of Queen Elizabeth. The Prymer of 1559, 
The Orarium of 1560, The Preces Private of 1564, 
The Book of Christian Prayers of 1578, with the 
Litany of 1544, edited by the Rev. W. Keatinge Clay, 
are printed in the Parker Society’s Collection. 


‘ The Prymer 
set forth at large with many godly and devout prayers. 
Anno 1559,’ 
contains the Kalendar, a Preface, an order for daily 
Morning Prayer. 

For Communicants are provided : The General Con- 
fession, and Prayer of humble access to be said before 
receiving the Holy Communion, and the Thanksgiving 
after Communion. 

The Lord’s Prayer, The Creed, The Ten Com- 
mandments, Graces for use at meals, and Matins, end 
this part of the book. Then follow Lauds, Prime, 
Offices for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Hours, Even- 
song and Compline. The seven Penitential Psalms and 
the Litany come next in order. The Dirige contains 
prayers for the departed such as these : 

‘Lord, give Thy people eternal rest, 
And light perpetual shine on them. 


1 See Mr. Pullan’s note on later Prymers, Hist. of Prayer Book, 
p- 80. 
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From the gates of hell 

Lord, deliver their souls. 

I trust to see the goodness of the Lord 
In the land of life. 

Lord, hear my prayer, 

And let my cry come to Thee.’ 


‘ Almighty, Eternal God, to Whom there is never 
any prayer made without hope of mercy, be 
merciful to the souls of Thy servants, being 
departed from this world in the confession of 
Thy Name, that they may be associate to the 
Company of Thy Saints. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.’ 

The Commendations, appended to the Dirige, con- 
sist of Psalm cxix., which is described as the ‘ A BC 
of godly love, the paradise of learning, the shop of 
the Holy Ghost, and the school of truth. In which 
appeareth how the Saints of God esteem His holy 
laws, and how fervently they be given to them, how 
it grieveth them that they should be despised, how 
fervently they desire to learn them, to walk in them, 
and to fulfil them; finally, how the transgressors and 
adversaries of them shall be punished and destroyed.’ 

This Office in the Ancient English Prymers was an 
appendage to the Dirige, and had an Anthem at the 
beginning and a prayer at the end. 


The Psalms of the Passion 


came next, Psalms xxi., lxix., lxxxvii., ii., lviii., and 
after them the account of ‘The Passion of our Saviour 
Jesu Christ, written by S. John.’ 

This contains the whole of the eighteenth and nine- 
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teenth chapters of S. John’s Gospel, and is followed by 
‘Prayers of the Passion of our Saviour Christ,’ among 
which is this one addressed to Christ : 

‘Our Saviour and Redeemer Jesu Christ, which in 
Thy last supper with Thine Apostles didst deliver 
Thy Blessed Body and Blood under the form of bread 
and wine: grant us, we beseech Thee, ever steadfastly 
to believe, and kindly to acknowledge Thy infinite 
and Almighty power, Thy incomprehensible love to 
us, and that we may alway worthily receive the same 
Blessed Sacrament, according to Thy holy ordinance, 
that thereby we may obtain increase of all goodness in 
Unity of Spirit with Thee our Head, and, by Thee and 
Thy Spirit, with all the company of them that be 
truly Thine, which be Thy Spiritual and Mystical 
Body, and our spiritual and Christian Brethren. 
Hear us, our Saviour Christ, for Thine Name’s Sake.’ 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF S. IGNATIUS 
AND OTHER DEVOTIONAL BOOKS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Icnatius DE Loyora, the founder of the Jesuits (a.p. 
1491-1556), born at the castle of Loyola in Biscay of 
a noble family, began life as a page in the court of 
Ferdinand, King of Spain. He then went into the 
army and was severely wounded by a cannon ball, 
which broke his thigh, at the siege of Pampeluna by 
the French, a.p. 1521. In his sickness he read the 
lives of the saints, and was so moved by their example 
that he determined to change his life, took the mendi- 
cant habit, and went on a pilgrimage to Palestine. 
Qn his return, after visiting the holy places, he studied 
at Salamanca and Paris, and then associated with him- 
self several like-minded men, one of whom was the great 
Apostle of the Indies, Francis Xavier; these offered 
their services to Pope Paul ur, a.p. 1587. The result 
was the foundation of an order under the name of 
‘The Company of Jesus,’ and Ignatius was elected 
the first General, April 22,1541. The original object 
of the society, which bound itself to obey the Pope, 
was the education of youth, the relief of poor 


prisoners, and the conversion of unbelievers. Its 
128 
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motto was ‘A.M.D.G.—dAd majorem Dei gloriam. 
The book so widely known as The Spiritual Exercises 
of S. Ignatius was probably written by S. Ignatius at 
Manresa, near Montserrat in Spain, in the early 
period of his spiritual life. It is a manual of de- 
votional meditations on the great truths of the Gospel, 
and is intended to call forth the powers of the under- 
standing and will in the formation of the Christian 
character. The object of the book throughout is 
self-conquest. For the attainment of this end, the 
disciple of Christ, already made a Christian by baptism, 
is counselled to go into retreat. This means a period 
of solitude and silence, with cessation from all ordinary 
business, and study. The mind is to be recollected, 
the will docile, the senses restrained; so the way is 
prepared for examination of conscience, confession of 
sin, meditation on the Passion, on passages chosen 
from the Gospels, or the imitation of Christ; and a 
resolution to do the will of God. The inner life is 
to be renewed by the reform of past disorders, and 
strength for this purpose is gained by prayer and 
devout reception of the Holy Eucharist. 

Such is the idea of the Retreat, which may be con- 
tinued for thirty days, fifteen, eight, or a shorter 
time. The spiritual exercises, originally written in 
Spanish, were translated into Latin and published at 
Rome, a.p. 1548, with the sanction of a Bull of Pope 
Paul 111. 

Whatever may be thought of the casuistry of the 
members of the order of the Jesuits, or of their action 
in the external polity of the Catholic Church, their 
influence as a great spiritual force must be recognised. 
As preachers, theologians, commentators, writers on 

I 
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mystical, ascetic, and moral theology, their labours 
have been vast and unceasing. 

‘It is in the mission-field, however, that their 
achievements have been most remarkable, which might 
fully justify their taking as their motto, “Que regio 
in terris nostri non plena laboris?”! Whether toiling 
amongst the teeming millions of Hindustan and China, 
labouring amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of North 
America, governing and civilising the natives of Brazil 
and Paraguay, in the missions and “reductions,” or 
ministering, at the hourly risk of his life, to his co- 
religionists in England under Elizabeth and James 1, 
the Jesuit appears alike devoted, indefatigable, cheer- 
ful, and worthy of hearty admiration and respect.’ ? 

Probably the noble and devotional side of the lives 
of these remarkable men has been largely sustained by 
the use of the method of the spiritual exercises left to 
them by their founder. The person who enters into 
retreat, it is said, will find everything easy, and be 
wonderfully assisted by grace, if he from the beginning 
brings to God a large and generous heart, if he 
abandons himself with all his wishes and all his liberty 
to the action of his Creator, if he is disposed to allow. 
his Sovereign Lord to order him, and all that concerns 
him, after His good pleasure. The number, length, 
and nature of the exercises are to be adapted to the 
age, capacity, and inclination of the person in retreat, 
so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to their wants. ; 

Meditation consists in calling to mind some dog- 
matic or moral truth, and in so reflecting upon it as to 


1 * What place in all the world is not full of our toil?’ 
2 Art. JESUITS, Zncyc. Brit. p. 649. 
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move the will towards the production of amendment 
of life. Before meditation, the subject is divided into 
two or three points. Then follows a prayer for grace 
to direct the soul to the service and glory of God 
alone. Afterwards comes the effort to impress the 
subject proposed upon the mind, the imagination, and 
the will. The memory is used to recall the facts, the 
imagination to paint them, as in a picture, by ‘com- 
position of place’; the will to solicit the appropriate 
result of contrition, sorrow, joy, etc. 

If consolation is experienced in these devotions, 
there must be no vain elation, no making of rash vows 
or resolutions taken without the counsel of a com- 
petent adviser. In dryness or desolation, patience 
and trust in God, Who often allows such trials for our 
greater good, is counselled. During the meditation, 
colloquies, or humble yet familiar conversations with 
God, are recommended. In these we are to speak to 
God like a son to a father, a servant to a master, one 
friend to another, a criminal to a judge; sometimes 
acknowledging our faults, sometimes exposing our 
wants, sometimes asking graces. ‘They must be con- 
cluded either by the Ave Maria, the Anima Christi, or 
the Pater. These colloquies may take place not only 
at the end, but at the beginning, or in the course of 
the meditation, as devotion may inspire. When we 
address ourselves to Jesus Christ, and beg Him to 
intercede for us before God, it must be understood 
that we consider Him, not simply as God, but in His 
human nature as our Mediator and Advocate. 

In the preparatory exercises it is noted, with S. 
Bernard, that it has been in retreat that God has 
signalised His greatest mercies to men. In retreat on. 
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Mount Sinai Moses received the tables of the law; in 
the retreat of Carmel Elias received the Spirit which 
animated him; in the retreat of the desert S. John 
Baptist received the plenitude of the Spirit of God ; 
in retreat the Apostles received the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; in retreat God converted the most illustrious 
penitents, raised up the most fervent apostles of the 
new law, inspired founders of religious societies; ‘it 
was in the retreat of Nazareth that Mary became the 
Mother of God (Theotokos)+; and it may be said that 
all the life of Jesus Christ was a retreat. Solitude 
was the witness of the vigils of Jesus; solitude heard 
the prayers of Jesus; solitude saw Him come into the 
world, preach, be se in die, rise from the dead, 
ascend into heaven.’ 

In this first Koucld eration the question is five times 
asked, Who are you2—A soul established in virtue? 
—You need renewing. Who are you?—A soul divided 
in the service of God ?—You have now to detach your 
heart from creatures. How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the Lord be God, follow Him. Who 
are you?—A soul given to worldly pleasures p— 
Return to yourself and God. Who are you ?—A soul 
struggling with temptations ?—You need strength to 
resist. In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength. Who 
are you?—A guilty soul ?—A soul grown old in sin, 
perhaps an impenitent soul; a soul struck with blind- 
ness and hardness?—Ah! you require nothing less 
than all the graces of God; and this retreat affords 


1 «The Blessed Virgin . . . by the general consent of the Church 
(because He which was so born of her was God) the Deifara;... was 
plainly named the Mother of God.’—Pearson on the Creed, Art. II. 
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them. The grace of light on your state, on the 
enormity of your faults, on the greatness of your 
hopes in eternity and the judgments of God which 
" menace you; the grace of compunction; the grace of 
firm resolution; the grace of a real and solid con- 
version. God requires of you two things on which 
depend all the graces of the retreat: (1) Recollection 
of spirit—you are in retreat to listen to God: ‘T 
will hear what God the Lord will speak.’ (2) Perfect 
docility of heart, fidelity to rules, application to the 
exercises, obedience to all the movements of grace. 

Lord, I offer Thee my understanding, enlighten it 
with Thy brightest light. ‘ Lighten mine eyes, lest I 
sleep the sleep of death.’! 

Lord, I offer to Thee my memory; blot out from it 
the remembrance of the world ; and leave in it only 
the memory of Thy mercies to bless them, and of my 
sins to weep for them. 

Lord, I offer to Thee my heart; change it by Thy 
grace. ‘Create in mea clean heart, O God, renew a 
right spirit within me.’ 

Lord, I offer to Thee the senses of my body, the 
powers of my soul, my whole being; dispose of them 
for my salvation, and for Thy greater glory. ‘My 
hope hath been in thee, O Lord, I have said Thou art 
my God, my time is in Thy hand.’?__} 

Such is in brief outline the method adopted in this 
enlightening and moving book of devotion. The 
great principle or foundation maintained throughout 
is that man was created to praise, to reverence, and to 
serve God. All creatures round him are to be used as 
means to enable him to attain his final end. 


APs. xili: 3: APs. Xxxi/ 15. 


‘ 
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Man has come from God, he belongs to God, he is 
destined for God. God is his first principle, his last end. 

The exercises of the first week open with medita- 
tions on the Sin of the Angels, the Sin of Adam, per- 
sonal sins, the malice of mortal sin, the effects of 
mortal sin, the number and greatness of our personal 
sins. ‘Then follow meditations on hell,! death, judg- 
ment, on venial sin, and the Prodigal Son. 

The aim of the first week’s meditation is to ascer- 
tain how far we have wandered from the path which 
leads to our last end. The second week sets before 
the soul the way of return through Jesus Christ, Who 
said, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no 
one cometh unto the Father but by ME.? Christ is 
the Divine model Whose example must be followed. 
Accordingly the soul is led to contemplate the reign 
of Christ by special meditation, on the Incarnation, 
the Nativity, the hidden life of our Lord at Nazareth, 
and His public life. There follows an exercise on the 
Three degrees of humility : 

(1) In perfect submission to the law of God. 

(2) Indifference of the soul to riches, poverty, 
honour or shame, health or sickness, provided the glory 
of God and salvation are equally secured on both sides. 

(3) In preferring, for the sole love of Jesus Christ, 
and the desire to resemble Him, poverty to riches, 
shame to honour. 

The object of the exercises for the third week is to 
confirm the soul in the resolution of a new life, and in 
the determination to serve God better. With this 
view meditations follow on the Eucharist with our 
Lord’s discourse after the last Supper; the scenes of 
the Passion in Gethsemane, and before Caiaphas, 


1 See note on p. 241. 2S. John xiv. 6. 


’ 
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Pilate, and Herod; the contemplation of our Blessed 
Lord upon the Cross and His death. 

The intention of the fourth week’s devotion is to 
fill the soul with the love of God and the desire of a 
blessed eternity, of which a pledge is given in the 
resurrection of our Lord. 

The meditations provided for this purpose are upon 
the resurrection and life of our Lord in heaven, the 
love of God, or the high esteem and great veneration 
due to the Blessed Virgin Mary, with such devotions 
as were commonly in use in the sixteenth century ; 
then follow, in a second part, various methods and 
rules to accompany the use of the preceding medita- 
tions. At the end of the book is an abridgment of 
the exercises and an arrangement for retreats of 
thirty, fifteen, or eight days. 

The whole aim of the exercises is to set before the 
soul as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, in order that 
it may be transformed into the same image. 

The prayer of S. Ignatius known as the Anima 
Christi is recommended for frequent use during the 


exercises. 

Anima CuRISTI. 
Anima Christi, sanctifica me. 
Corpus Christi, salva me. 
Sanguis Christi, inebria me. 
Aqua lateris Christi, lava me. 
Passio Christi, conforta me. 
O bone Jesu, exaudi me. 
Intra tua vulnera absconde me. 
Ne permittas me separari a te. 
Ab hoste maligno defende me. 
In hora mortis mez voca me, 
Et jube me venire ad te. 
Ut cum sanctis tuis laudem te 
Tn secula seculorum. Amen. 
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S. Louis of Grenada. 


S. Louis of Grenada, a Spanish Dominican (a.p. 
1505-1568), prior of a monastery which he founded 
at Badajos, was a celebrated preacher and a prolific 
writer. 

A modern French edition of his works has been 
published at Paris in twenty-two octavo volumes by 
L. Vivés. There are eight volumes of sermons; also 
treatises on Christian doctrine, moral philosophy, 
rhetoric, and several devotional works. 

Among the latter are: 

(I.) A Treatise on Prayer and meditation, divided 
into three parts, of which the first includes medita- 
tions for each of the days of the week, instructions on 
prayer and meditation, and meditations on the Passion 
of our Lord. 

The second part is on Devotion; following S. 
Thomas Aquinas, he explains devotion as prompti- 
tude in doing good and in fulfilling the command- 
ments of God, and things pertaining to His service. 
The word devotion having primarily the same meaning 
as dévouement, the truly devout man is he who is 
always ready to serve our Lord and to do His will. 
Then follows an account of the means of acquiring 
true devotion, some teaching about hindrances to the 
temptations to which prayerful persons are subject, 
and practical advice on the best means of guarding 
ourselves against the snares of the enemy. 

The third part deals with prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving. 

(II.) A Memorial of the Christian Life: an exposi- 
tion in seven parts of all that a Christian ought to do 
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from the beginning of his conversion until his full 
perfection. 

The first part, in five chapters, is an exhortation to 
holy living. 

The second treats of repentance, and deals fully with 
its three parts—contrition, confession, and satisfaction. 

The Christian whose eyes have been stricken with 
the vanities of the world, and with the obligation he 
is under to consecrate himself to the service of his 
Creator and Redeemer, well knows that contrition is 
the gate through which he must return to his father’s 
house. Contrition has two elements : sorrow for past 
faults, and the resolution of amendment in the future. 
It is a horror at and sovereign hatred of sin, as an 
offence against the Divine Majesty. The Lord has 
two feet: one is fear, the other love. When He wills 
to enter a soul, He places fear foremost, then love 
follows, and reigns with an energy proportioned to the 
prior reign of fear. He followed the same order in the 
sanctification of the world, for He made the law pre- 
cede the Gospel. The effect of the law was to intimi- 
date and scare away those who heard it pronounced 
from Sinai. The effect of the Gospel is to console and 
encourage, as we see from the signs which signalised 
its promulgation in the day of Pentecost. 

The chapter on Confession gives practical instruc- 
tion on the way in which to prepare for Sacramental 
Confession. Satisfaction, the third part of repent- 
ance, has for its object reparation of the outrage done 
to God by sin. Baptism, which is the gate of all the 
Sacraments and the root of our regeneration, gives us 
together with the grace the gifts and virtues of the 
Holy Spirit. From it proceeds true penitence, which 
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is the first step in our spiritual resurrection. It com- 
municates to us especially a new light, which reveals 
divine things, and dissipates the deadly darkness in 
which we were plunged. It communicates to us a 
Charity which produces in the soul the most admirable 
sentiments, because, if natural love is the source of 
natural passions and sentiments, supernatural love is 
undoubtedly the source of spiritual feelings and affec- 
tions. 

The third part of the Memorial has seven chapters 
on the Holy Communion. 

The virtue of this Sacrament it declares to be 
infinite, because it contains the source of all grace, 
Jesus Christ, and communicates to us the merits of 
His Passion, of which the worth is infinite. Then 
follows some guidance as to the method of prepara- 
tion for the Blessed Sacrament, and the frequency 
of reception. The teaching is that we ought to 
receive as often as possible, in order to increase our 
treasure of supernatural gifts, but adds that frequent 
reception demands careful preparation. 

The beneficial action of the Sacrament is in propor- 
tion to the nature of the preparation. Persons 
specially consecrated to God, such as priests or mem- 
bers of religious orders, being free from ties of the 
world, should draw near to the Holy Table more 
frequently than others. God gives grace to whom He 
wills, and in due measure. We must consider also the 
obligations attached to particular conditions of life. 
The married woman should not allow her special 
devotions to cause her to neglect her duties as the 
mother of a family. The first of these duties is of 
free choice, the other a necessity; one is counselled, 
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the other commanded. We must make a fundamental 
rule of life that the works of grace ought always to 
yield to the works of justice. To obey, said Samuel, is 
better than sacrifice. 

(III.) One of the works of S. Louis best known to 
English readers is The Sinner’s Guide, a valuable book 
of devotion which has been published in an English 
translation, both in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Itis divided into two books, which respectively 
contain twenty-nine and twenty-one chapters. The 
first book gives the motives for the practice of virtue 
and of obedience to the divine commandments. 

The perfections of God are necessarily what He is 
in Himself. If it is true to say ? that no one merits more 
respect than he has of elevation and greatness, then, 
the perfections of God being infinite, an infinite 
respect is due to Him. Other motives which enforce 
upon us the practice of virtue and the service of our 
Lord are the benefits of which we are recipients 
through the Creation and Providence of God. Then 
follow the motives which spring from our redemption, 
justification, and predestination. The consideration 
of death and judgment, of the glories of Paradise, 
and the pains of hell, complete the group of motives. 

The second part of the first book treats of the 
spiritual and temporal benefits promised to virtue even 
upon earth. 

The third is a reply to the excuses which men are 
wont to make for not walking in the paths of virtue. 

The conclusion of the whole book is that the good 
things which the human heart desires in this life are 
contained in virtue. God is a Being Who embraces in 
His universality all perfections and blessings; virtue 
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also embraces the same things after a certain manner. 
Each creature has its own characteristic perfection ; 
one for example possesses beauty, another integrity, 
utility, gracefulness ; and among them all that has the 
highest claim upon us which has the most numerous 
perfections. 

Now, according to this rule, what has a higher claim 
on our love than virtue, in which are united all 
perfections ? 

In virtue all is good, and there is no evil, that is 
why, God gives to the just this short and magnificent 
instruction: ‘Say ye of the righteous that it shall be 
well with him; for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings.’ ! 


The second book is divided into two parts. After 
a preliminary chapter addressed to those who desire to 
serve God, a careful instruction in eleven chapters is 
given on deadly and venial sins, together with the 
remedies against them, the last chapter dealing specially 
with the capital sins. 

The second part of the book is a treatise on the 
exercise of the virtues. 

The essence of justice is that it renders to every one 
what is due. Hence it follows that there are three 
classes of virtues: one which has for its object our duty 
to God, another bears on our obligations to our 
neighbour, and the last on that which we owe to 
ourselves. This triple debt acquitted, we have fulfilled 
all justice; nothing more of necessity is needed in order 
to acquire solid virtue. The most perfect way of 
accomplishing these three great obligations which 
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Justice imposes is to have towards God the heart of a 
son, towards our neighbour the kindness of a mother, 
towards ourselves the sentiments of a judge. 

Men say with reason that well-ordered charity begins 
at home. The little kingdom which man ought to 
command is divided into two well-defined parts: the 
body with its senses and organs, the soul with its 
feelings and powers. 

Propriety and regularity of the outward man con- 
tribute before all else to bodily reform. The true 
servant of God ought to live among men with gravity 
and humility, calmness and meekness. The words and 
actions and entire conduct of the servant of the Lord 
should be such as to attract others by his sanctity. 
Christian modesty is a mute but eloquent and persua- 
sive preaching, which, without words and by the sole 
force of its virtue, draws men to religion and reconciles 
them to God. Sobriety is a virtue necessary for the 
acquisition of all the other virtues. Without custody 
of the senses, the soul, when it would pray or meditate, 
is invaded by images of external things. In governing 
the tongue, attention must be given to four things : 

(1) To what we say. 

(2) How we say it. 

(3) The occasion. 

(4) The end to which our words tend. 

The sensitive appetite is the least elevated part of 
our soul; in this we are nearest to the animals. It is 
this which inclines us to the earth, and estranges us 
from the things of heaven. It is the citadel and 
arsenal from which sin draws its forces, the vulnerable 
point in our being. There original sin reveals itself in 
all its power. Our courage and our merit consist, 
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above all, in subduing the blind passions and insatiable 
appetites which run riot against us. 

The reform of the will which resides in the superior 
part of the soul is one of the most efficacious means of 
obtaining the mortification of the sensual appetite. 
For this we need humility of heart, poverty of spirit, 
hatred of self. 

The next chapter treats of the reform of the 
imagination and of the understanding. 

Prudence consists in self-knowledge, and teaches a 
man to fortify himself beforehand, and not to wait for 
the moment of peril or sickness. One of the best 
means of acquiring prudence is the experience of our 
past faults. 

The following chapters bear upon the duties of man 
to his neighbour and to God, and four important 
consequences result from them : 

(1) The servant of God ought not to seek only 
spiritual virtues, albeit they are the most noble. He 
must join with them exterior virtues, the soul without 
the body being only part of the man, and the body 
without the soul being mere dust. 

The body receives its dignity and life from the soul, 
the exterior virtues derive their value from the interior 
virtues, and chiefly from Charity. 

(2) Whoever desires to avoid illusion, and to become 
a perfect Christian, ought no more to separate the two 
classes of virtues than he would separate the soul from 
the body in order to make a man. 

Body and soul, the coffer and the treasure, the vine 
and its pole, are like the spiritual virtues with the 
exterior virtues which protect them. 

(3) These principles aid us to discern among the 
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virtues those which we should cultivate with the 
greatest diligence. Men make more of sacrificing a 
piece of gold than a piece of silver, more of preserving 
an eye than a finger. So we ought to do more to 
acquire the nobler virtues than the lesser ones. 

(4) A fourth consequence is that there are two kinds 
of justice: true and false. The true is that which 
embraces the interior with the exterior virtues necessary 
for their preservation. The false contents itself with 
exterior virtues without the interior; such was the 
righteousness of the Pharisees which our Lord con- | 
demned with terrible maledictions. 

For the acquisition and practice of these virtues we 
need courage; we should reflect upon its value in the 
acquisition of the inestimable treasure of the virtues, 
upon the sufferings endured by the martyrs, and 
above all consider Him Who, for the joy that . 
was set before Him, endured the Cross despising the 
shame, and hath sat down at the right hand of the 
Throne of God.! 


S. Augustine’s Manuell, 
or litle booke 
of the contemplation of Christ, or of God’s worde, 
whereby the remembraunce of the heavenly desires 
whiche is falne asleepe may be quickened up agayne. 
At London 
Printed by John Daye, dwellyng over Aldersgate, 1577. 
Cum gratia et Privilegio Regiz Majestatis. 

To souls, such as that of Richard Hooker, who were 

wearied with the controversial spirit of their age, and 
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longed for peace and union with Christ, this little 
book must have come like a beam of light from the 
throne of God. It breathes the rich devotion of the 
unitive way, expressed in the glowing language of 
S. Augustine. 

The author’s Preface gives the keynote of the 
Manual: ‘Forasmuch as we be set in the midst of 
snares, we easily become cold in desire of heavenly 
thynges; and therefore we have neede of continuall 
’ defence, that when we bee shrunke away, we be waked 
to run backe agayne to our true God, the sovereigne 
goodnesse.’ 

The passages selected to awaken souls to ‘run backe 
agayne to our true God’ are excellently chosen. The 
first of them, ‘ of God’s wonderful beyng,’ is taken from 
the third chapter of the first book of S. Augustine’s 
Confessions. 'The tone of the whole book may be 
gathered from such headings to chapters as these : ‘ Of 
the longying of the soule that feeleth God, ‘Of the 
wretchednesse of that soule which loveth not and 
seeketh not our Lord Jesus Christ,’ ‘Of the joyes of 
Paradise, ‘ Of the kyngdome of heaven,’ ‘ Of the sweet- 
nesse of the love of God,’ ‘That the more a man 
museth upon God the sweeter it is unto hym.’ The 
last chapter, ‘ Of the full joy of the eternal lyfe,’ closes 
with this prayer: ‘O God, I pray Thee let me receive 
the thing that Thou promisest, that my joy may be 
full. In the mean time let my mind be thinking upon 
it, let my tongue be talking of it, let my heart long 
for it, let my mouth be speaking of it, let my soul 
hunger after it, let my flesh thirst after it, let my 
whole self be desirous of it, until such time as I may 
enter into the joy of my Lord, there to continue for 
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ever, world without end. Amen. All glory, honour, 
praise, and thanks be given to God alone.’ 

A reprint of this excellent little book was published 
by Pickering, a.p. 1881. 


The Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By F. Thomas of Jesus. 


Father Thomas of Jesus, son of Ferdinand Alvarez 
de Andrada, came of one of the chief families in 
Portugal. At fifteen years of age he took the habit 
of the Order of the Hermits of S. Augustine in a 
monastery in which he had been educated at Lisbon. 
He devoted himself with much fervour to his prayers 
and studies, and had a great reputation for his care of 
the sick and poor. He accompanied the army of King 
Sebastian on an African expedition in the year 1578, 
acting as a chaplain to the troops. In an action he 
was wounded by an arrow, taken prisoner by the Moors, 
and sold as aslave. On his refusal to renounce Christ, 
he was imprisoned, treated with great cruelty, and 
received no more food than would barely sustain life. 
In his dreary dungeon, where light entered only for a 
few hours in the middle of the day, he composed his 
book on The Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the comfort and support of his fellow-captives. At 
last, through the agency of an ambassador sent by the 
king for the redemptien of captives, Father Thomas 
was released from prison, and placed in the hands of 
a Christian merchant. Then he went to Morocco, 
and would have been set free had he not asked to be 
sent to the prison of the poor Christian slaves, in order 
that he might devote himself to the comfort of those 
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unfortunate sufferers. He instructed them, provided 
them with religious services, assembling them together 
by ringing a little bell for prayer and devotion, 
reconciled their differences, prevented disorders, and 
begged alms from the rich on their behalf. 

He succeeded in winning back to the faith some who 
had apostatised, and strengthened others who suffered 
death rather than deny their Saviour. One of these, 
Peter Navarre, who had become a Mahometan, on his 
return to the Christian faith, is said to have been 
crucified at Morocco, where he steadfastly confessed 
Jesus Christ until his death. When Father Thomas 
had been a captive for four years a fresh effort was 
made by King Philip 1. to obtain his liberation, but 
he asked that his ransom money might be employed 
in redeeming others, as he would rather live and die a 
slave for the salvation of his brethren than receive his 
liberty. He wrote to his relations to tell them that he 
was well content with his lot. At last a severe sickness 
attacked him. He had preached every day in Lent, 
and then, perceiving that his end was approaching, 
prepared himself for death in a most pious manner, by 
receiving the Sacraments of the Church on ‘Thursday in 
Holy Week. The Portuguese ambassador visited him 
on Good Friday, and Father Thomas most earnestly 
recommended the care of the poor captives to him. On 
Easter Monday he heard that some slaves, weary of 
their captivity, and despairing of being ransomed, 
intended to become Mahometans. He immediately 
sent for them to his bedside, and, gathering what little 
strength he had, exhorted them to perseverance, show- 
ing them the day on which their ransom was to come, 
and making them promise that they would not renounce 
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Jesus Christ. It was his last effort; a moment after- 
wards his strength failed him, and, pronouncing the 
name of ‘ Jesus,’ he meekly gave up his soul to God on 
the 17th of April 1582, in the fifty-third year of his 
age and the fourth of his captivity. 

History repeats itself. It is impossible to read of 
the experience of Father Thomas without recalling the 
sufferings of the captives in the Mahdi’s horrible prison 
at Omdurman, and the cruelties by which they, like 
the sufferers of the sixteenth century, were tempted 
to renounce their Christianity and to become Maho- 
metans. 

The source of the strength which sustained Father 
Thomas is revealed in his devotions. It was the 
strength that came, not simply from faith in the 
efficacy of the atoning work of our Lord’s death, to 
remove the guilt of sin from the soul. That, of course, 
was there; but these devotions are a practical com- 
mentary upon S. Paul’s words: ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me. 'They are devotions prepared for 
men who were in severe and constant suffering, and 
could only retain their Christian life by the closest 
fellowship with the living Christ. They are medita- 
tions for martyrs who were called to overcome the 
accuser of the brethren ‘ because of the Blood of the 
Lamb, and because of the word of their testimony; and 
they loved not their life even unto death.’? 

They who used these devotions were such men as 
S. John described: ‘I saw, as it were, a glassy sea 
mingled with fire ; and them that come victorious from 
the beast, and from his image, and from the number of 
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his name, standing by the glassy sea, having harps of 
God. And they sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, “Great and 
marvellous are Thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; 
righteous and true are Thy ways, Thou King of the 
ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify Thy 
name?”’1 

Such devotions are of the ‘ unitive way.’ They begin 
by proclaiming that ‘ Mortification chiefly consists in 
an entire and constant resignation of oneself and of all 
exterior, interior, and celestial goods into the hands 
of God, without any voluntary reservation. This is 
easy to be said, and agreeable to be heard, but infinitely 
difficult to be practised, because of the extreme opposi- 
tion of nature thereto. It is the combat of which 
S. Paul speaks? of the flesh against the spirit and of the 
spirit against the flesh; the flesh would be at liberty, 
when the spirit would bring it into subjection to itself 
and to the will of God. This victory is the end 
which the spiritual man proposes to himself in all his 
exercises of piety, that he may become a pliable in- 
strument in the hands of God. . . . For the more free, 
disengaged from passion, submissive and resigned to 
the will of God, the spirit is, the more purely divine 
love reigns therein; and in proportion also as love is 
purified, resignation becomes perfect ; these virtues go 
hand in hand; resignation augments love, and love 
perfects resignation.’ 

In the consideration proper for exciting in us the 
love of Christ suffering, Father Thomas points out 
that (1) our Lord suffered willingly ; (2) He suffered 
joyfully ; (3) the desire of suffering excited by love 
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sweetened to Him the bitterest cup; (4) beholding 
God clearly, and consequently enjoying happiness, He 
nevertheless refused to His Body while on earth 
the glorious qualities of brightness, agility, subtilty, 
and impassibility; (5) He has made us a perfect 
donation of whatever He merited by His sufferings ; 
(6) His love had no beginning and will have no 
end; (7) His love is an undivided love. God loves 
me with the same love wherewith He loves all 
men. He has suffered no less for me alone than for 
them; and He belongs as much to me as to all others 
together; (8) He had no regard to Himself: He 
cancelled all the splendour and majesty of His Divine 
Person that He might subject Himself to all those 
humiliations in which He passed for a sinner, and was 
treated as a slave. He made no account of His own 
life; (9) His pains, such as His fast in the wilderness 
and agony in the garden, were such as could be sustained 
in His humanity only by the aid of Divine power; 
(10) What infinitely exalts the greatness of His charity 
is the unworthiness of those whom He loved. 

‘For when we were enemies to God, the Eternal 
Father delivered up His only Son to death for us; the 
Son offered Himself joyfully thereto; and the Holy 
Ghost, that Divine Fire, kindled in the Father and the 
Son, that infinite charity by which we are loved in 
spite of our unworthiness and demerits.’ 

The method adopted throughout the book is to give 
first a ehapter describing in some particular way the 
_ suffering of Christ, and then a contemplation or address 
of the soul to God wpon what has been seen in the medita- 
tion. In this way the earlier chapters give devotions on 
the suffering of our Lord in His foresight and acceptance 
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of what He was to suffer, and on subjects connected 
with the Nativity and Childhood. 

Then follow meditations on the suffering obedience 
of Christ, His poverty, the austerity of His life, His 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. In His public 
life He is depicted as suffering from the obligation of 
living among men whose manners were so contrary to 
His own, and it is easy to understand how such medi- 
tations would strengthen those poor Christian slaves 
for whom they were written. 

The chapters on the fasting and temptation in the 
wilderness are followed by an exposition of Psalm CXXX., 
De Profundis, by way of prayer as a safeguard against 
temptations. The rudeness of the disciples and our 
Lord’s patience with them; His journeys, and the 
fatigue they involved; the false judgments that were 
made of His actions, and the contradictions He suffered 
in His doctrine, bring the first volume to a close. 

The second volume opens with meditations on the 
Passion, which treat the subject very fully and in much 
detail. There are five instructions on ‘ what Christ 
teaches and condemns by the Cross.’ 

The first states that ‘the foundations of a worldly 
life, which hinders us from following Christ, are, con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, that is, the desire of worldly 
goods; concupiscence of the flesh; and pride of life. 
This is what makes us forsake the fountain of living 
waters, to seek for poisoned streams.’ 

The second instruction is on the humility which 
subjected Christ to His Father, so far as to suffer the 
ignominious death on the Cross. 

The third deals with the love of pleasure and of 
worldly goods, two passions which blind us in time, and 
make us lose the happiness of eternity. 
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The fourth instruction shows that Christ proposes 
Himself upon the Cross to men, as a model on which 
they ought to look continually, and as a Master whom 
they ought always to hear and obey: what He approves 
must save them; what He condemns must destroy 
them. 

The fifth instruction declares that Christ not only 
discovers to us on the Cross the illusions of a worldly 
life, and destroys all its foundations, but He also teaches 
most clearly the whole perfection of a spiritual life. 

The soul finds true liberty in the purity of its love, 
for liberty consists not in doing what one wills or in 
suffering no contradiction, but in being so united to 
Christ that we possess Him, not hindered by either love, 
hatred, or any other passion. The soul, when so filled 
with pure love, and united to its Saviour, is never 
either unduly dejected by sadness or elated with joy, 
but is so supported and transformed by divine love that 
sensible objects cannot disturb it. 

‘Is it possible, O God of my soul! that being 
enlightened with these heavenly truths which Thou 
teachest me on the Cross, I should still crawl in the 
dust? Give me, O Lord, the spirit of Thy Cross, the 
light of Thy eternal truths, and the love of Thy 
adorable Person. O Lord! O Infinite sweetness, O 
Thou hope and life of my soul! hearken to my vows, 
and change me into Thee. Amen.’ 

Such is the general character of these devout medita- 
tions. It may be said that they represent only one 
side of our Saviour’s life and teaching, and that 
devotions which lead us to view the sacred Life of 
Christ as always overshadowed by suffering, do not 
give us a complete vision of Him, or satisfy all our 
spiritual needs. This no doubt is true, but it pet 
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be remembered that these devotions were written for 
the special purpose of strengthening the resolution of 
men who were in constant suffering and whose life 
often ended in martyrdom. 

Such conditions of Christian life are not unknown in 
Africa at the present time. In the record of the 
Universities Mission we read a touching story of the 
martyrdom of some African lads : ‘And now the saddest 
scene of all, Mujasi bids them treat Lugulama as they 
treated the others. Surely even these men, hardened 
by frequent executions, have never had to do a deed 
like this. They came nearer, and he cries out, “ Oh, do 
not cut off my arms; I will not struggle, I will not 
fight ; only throw me into the fire! Only throw me into 
the fire!” Surely this was the saddest prayer ever 
prayed on the earth. Only throw me into the fire! 
The butchers do their work, and mar what was so 
wonderfully made, and the poor bleeding boy is placed 
on the framework, that the slow fire may finish what 
the cruel knife has begun. A wail of anguish goes up, 
becoming fainter and fainter, a last sob, and then 
silence. Musah stood sadly watching the sogrowful 
scene, wondering perhaps whether his turn may be 
next, when Mujasi, drunken with blood, came to him. 
“Oh, you are here! I will burn you too, and your 
household. I know you are a follower of Isa.” ‘“ Yes, 
I am,” said Musah, “and I am not ashamed of it.””! 

They climbed the steep ascent to Heaven, 
Through peril, toil and pain ; 

O God, to us may grace be given 

To follow in their train ! 


l Central Africa: Record of Universities Mission. August 1890. 


CHAPTER XII 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Rodriguez on Christian Perfection. 


AxrHonsus Ropricvrz was born at Valladolid a.p. 
1526, educated at Salamanca, and in early life em- 
braced the rule of S. Ignatius. 

He became a teacher in the University of Salamanca, 
where the celebrated theologian Suarez was one of his 
pupils. Then he was professor of moral philosophy 
and rector of the college of Monterey, in Galicia. 
Students flocked to him from all parts of Spain. In 
after-life he taught at Valladolid, Mantilla in Anda- 
lusia, and Cordova. He is said to have loved retire- 
ment, to have been an exact observer of the rules of 
his society, to have shown an ardent zeal for the 
salvation of souls, and to have devoted much time to 
prayer and spiritual reading. He died a.p. 1616 at 
the advanced age of ninety years, and left to the Church 
his treatise on Christian Perfection which he had 
written at Cordova. 

This book has been many times translated into 
French. It was in its original form prepared for the 


members of religious communities, but an abridged 
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edition for ordinary English readers has been published 
by Burns and Oates. 

The first volume is divided into eight portions. The 
first part, in eight chapters, treats of the esteem and 
affection we ought to have for whatever relates to our 
spiritual advancement. The keynote of it is sounded 
in the first chapter: ‘The true wisdom which we 
ought to desire is Christian Perfection, which consists 
in uniting ourselves to God by love according to 
the words of the Apostle S. Paul: “above all these 
things put on love, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness, and let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts 
to the which also ye were called in one body.”? 
He who deals in precious stones should know their 
value, otherwise he may sell a jewel of great price for 
something of little worth. The greatest of all treasures 
is to know, love, and serve God: this is our greatest, 
or rather, our only business; it is this for which we 
were created; it is in this alone, as our only end, 
that we ought to seek our rest, and place all our 
glory. On the day of judgment it will not be 
asked us what was our family or our fortune, not 
what we have read, but what we have done, not how 
learnedly we have spoken, but whether we have truly 
practised the duties of the Christian life.’ 

In the following chapter, on the love and ardour 
with which we ought to desire Perfection, Rodriguez 
records the answer of S. Thomas Aquinas to a sister 
who asked him ‘ How she could save her soul.’ The 
answer was: ‘By willing it’; ‘if you desire it, you 
will be saved; if you desire it, you will make pro- 
gress. For Almighty God is always ready to assist us, 
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but if our will is wanting, all else is unavailing.’ 
This recalls S. Augustine’s teaching, that although 
our creation in no way proceeded from our own will 
—‘ without our aid He did us make ’—yet in the order 
of grace it is not so. God demands the co-operation 
of the will in His work of our salvation. We are 
justified by faith, but an act of faith is an act of 
the will. We say, ‘J believe.’ God’s gifts of grace 
and truth in the moral and spiritual order must be 
received by a willing subject.? 

Rodriguez shows in the following chapter that mere 
wishes are not sufficient for the attainment of perfec- 
tion. ‘The soul of the sluggard desireth and hath 
nothing. We must will decisively, if we are to 
advance, and not to advance in the spiritual life is to 
go back. A good means of advancing is to think con- 
stantly on those things in which we are deficient, 
without thinking on what we have acquired. Travellers 
on the way to heaven who look back on the journey 
they have made, imagining that they have made great 
advances, are apt through shameful sloth to stop 
half-way. 

Our aim should lie at the highest objects, without 
neglecting the smallest things. ‘Of many small drops 
of rain, says S. Bonaventura, ‘great torrents are 
formed which throw down the strongest walls. We 


1 “Without thee God made thee. For thou didst not give any 
consent that God should make thee. How couldst thou consent who 
wast not? Therefore He who made thee without thee doth not justify 
thee without thee. Therefore He made one who was ignorant; He 
justifies one who wills.’—Serm. de Verbis Apostolt, xy. 11. ‘No one 
is saved against his will’ (‘ Nullus salvatur invitus’).—S. Bonaventura, 
Wl. Is Xi. 7 

2 Prov. xiii. 4. 
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should be ‘liberal towards Almighty God,’ that is, 
make it our care to please Him, not only in matters of 
duty and obligation, but in the smallest points which 
admit of being done in a more or less perfect way. 

‘If you hold always the measure in your hand, to 
reckon what you are obliged to do under pain of sin, 
and whether the offence be mortal or only venial; if, 
in fine, you give to God no more than what you think 
to be exactly His right, you behave like a miser 
towards Him.’ 

Never commit any fault deliberately, however small 
and trifling it may seem. Correct some fault daily, and 
life will daily become more perfect. In attention to 
sermons, instead of thinking of the plan and division 
of the discourse, the strength and beauty of the 
language, try to extract nourishment for your soul. 
Some hearers are like sieves which retain only the 
chaff and bran, and let the grain and flour pass 
through. S. Austin says ‘that the word of God is 
like a fishhook which never takes but when it is taken ! 
and as a fish remains a prize to the hook, so we remain 
a prize to the word of God when we take and receive 
it!” 

The second part treats of the perfection of our 
ordinary actions. It is written of our Lord that ‘He 
hath done all things well.’+ It is not enough for per- 
fection that we perform our duties, we must do them 
well. S. Bernard is said to have had a vision of angels 
who recorded the devotions of his monks at Matins. 
According to their greater or less attention, the record 
was written in letters of gold, silver, or ink and water. 
But of some who were present only in the body and 
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absent in spirit, being carried away with vain thoughts, 
nothing at all was written. S. Ignatius once asked a 
brother who negligently gabbled over his office, ‘ Dear 
brother, for whom do you do that?’ ‘For the love 
of God,’ answered the brother. ‘'Then, I assure you,’ 
replied the saint, ‘if you do so hereafter, I shall give 
you a severe penance; for since you do it for so great 
a Master with so great carelessness, it cannot be 
excused.” 

A holy man who was in great danger of death was 
exhorted to confess as if he were presently to die. 
‘God be praised,’ said the sufferer, lifting his eyes and 
hands to heaven, ‘it is about thirty years since I daily 
made my confession as if I were to die the next 
moment; so that there remains no more at present 
for me to do than to dispose myself to receive my 
viaticum.’ Jt is after this manner we ought to perform 
all our actions. 

The third part has ten chapters on the integrity and 
purity of intention we ought to have in all our actions, 
and it gives special counsels against vainglory. The 
devil who said to our Lord, ‘If Thou be the Son of 
God, cast Thyself down,’ attacks not only beginners 
in virtue, but also the most advanced, with temptations 
to vainglory. Then we pass on to the necessity of 
union and fraternal charity, and in thirteen chapters 
learn how we ought to love our neighbours as our- 
selves. One of the illustrations is worthy of note. 
S. Pacomius while yet a pagan served in the army of 
Constantine. The inhabitants of a town, at which 
the soldiers arrived in a state of great distress, received 
them with much cheerfulness and kindness, and minis- 
tered to their wants. §. Pacomius in astonishment asked 
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wonderful inclination to help others. The answer was 
that they were Christians, whose principle it was to 
succour all men as much as they could. He was much 
touched, and, lifting up his hands to heaven, called God 
to witness his ardent desire of embracing Christianity. 
Devotion in prayer is dealt with very fully in the 
fifth part of the volume. Such devotion as ordinary 
"Christians should desire in prayer is well described im 
thewmerdswefS. Bernard : ‘God grant that I may enjoy 
peace of soul, the sweetness and repose of a good 
conscience, the spirit of mercy, simplicity, and charity 

_ towards my neighbour, the gift of rejoicing with those 
that rejoice, and of weeping with those that weep, and 
I desire nothing else. All the rest I leave to apostles 
and to.men truly apostolical._> 
i*“The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and 
so are the strong rocks for the conies.”! Let therefore 
these mountains of contemplation that are so high 
serve for a fit refuge to such as with an extraordinary 
facility turn towards perfection ; as for me, who am a 
sinner and covered with the thorns of my sins, I will 
retire into the corner-stone of the rock which is Jesus 
Christ. I will hide myself in His wounds, I will wash 
away my faults with His precious Blood, and this shall 

ae be my prayer.’ 

“The presence of God is the subject of the sixth part, 
and to employ ourselves continually in the exercise 
of the presence of God is to begin in this life to enjoy 
the felicity of the blessed in the next. In the exami- 
nation of conscience much importance is attached to 
victory over the besetting sin or predominant passion 


1 Ps, civ. 185 
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which each one has. ‘Let us cut off the head of 
Goliath, and all the other Philistines will soon be 
defeated.” 

The first volume closes with eighteen chapters on 
conformity to the will of God, and at the outset he 
lays down two principles : 

(1) That our perfection consists in conformity to 
the will of God. 

(2) That nothing happens by chance; for though 
some things happen from second causes, yet one 
sovereign Master orders and governs all. Not a leaf 
stirs upon a tree but by His will. But God neither is 
nor can be the author of sin, which proceeds from the 
freewill of men. 

In every sin there are two things: (1) The motion 
or exterior act; (2) The irregularity of the will by 
which we transgress what God prescribes. God is the 
cause of the first; man of the second. Ifa man kills 
another with the sword, the natural power by which he 
lifts his arm to strike is given to him by God. The 
use he makes of that power proceeds from his own will. 
Thus in every sinful action the power by which the 
sin is committed is from God, without Whom we could 
not act at all, but the sin of the action lies in the will 
of the man, who wrongly uses the power entrusted to 
him by God. 

The second volume treats of mortification, of modesty, 
humility, temptation, joy, and sadness; of the treasures 
we possess in Jesus Christ, of the Holy Communion, 
of chastity, obedience, and the advantage of the 
guidance and counsel of a spiritual father. Where all 
is so suggestive it is difficult to select any special part 
for notice, but the chapters on ‘joy and sadness,’ in 
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the thirteenth part of the second volume, should not 
be overlooked. 

‘Drive away sadness far from thee,’ says the wise 
man, ‘for it hath killed very many, and there is no 
profit in it.! This is the keynote which he touches 
again and again. He quotes Cassian as saying that 
sadness is a disease more dangerous, and difficult to be 
cured, than all other spiritual infirmities; if sadness 
enters the soul it takes away all relish for prayer and 
spiritual reading. S. Teresa was wont to say ‘that 
sadness in the heart of a Christian was a subject of 
joy to the devil, because then it was easy to make the 
man despair or turn to the pleasures of the world.’ 
Pay attention to this, for tt is a rule of great import- 
ance. ‘Rejoice in the Lord always,’ says the Apostle, 
‘and again I say rejoice.” The Psalmist also recom- 
mends the same to us very often: ‘Be glad in the 
Lord, and rejoice ye righteous, and shout for joy all 
ye that are upright in heart.’* ‘ Let the heart of them 
rejoice that seek the Lord.’* S. Francis said that the 
devil and wicked men only ought to be sad; and that 
those who are trulyreligious men ought always to rejoice. 
‘The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tents of 
the righteous.’® ‘ How is it possible that we should be 
sad, we whom God has chosen from amongst so many, 
to place us in His own house and family ?’ 

The grounds of spiritual joy are such as these: 

(I.) ‘God loveth a cheerful giver’;* and the wise 
man teaches the same thing: ‘In every gift show a 
cheerful countenance,’? 


1 Ecclus. xxx. 23. 2 Phil, iv. 4. 3 Ps, xxxii, 11 
4 Ps. ev. 3: 5 Ps. cxvili, 154 
6 2 Cor. ix."7: 7 Ecclus. xxxv. 9. 
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(iI.) When we serve God with joy we promote His 
honour and glory. : 

‘All that I do for Thee, O Lord, said S. Bernard, 
‘seems scarce to take up an hour’s time; and if it takes 
up more, love hinders me from perceiving it. It is 
not so with those that serve God with sadness. S. 
Francis was always displeased when he saw any of his 
Religious sad, because sadness is a sign of a will much 
indisposed, and of a burdensome body. 

(III.) Not only is God honoured by our joy, but our 
neighbour is edified, and the esteem of virtue increased, 
for those who serve God with joy prove to worldlings 
that on the road to virtue there are not so many difii- 
culties as is imagined ; and as men naturally love joy, 
they willingly travel the road in which they expect to 
find it. 

(IV.) Joy and contentment give strength and courage 
to perform good works. It is a maxim that ‘joy 
perfects a work, and sadness corrupts it.’ ‘The joyous 
run and are not weary, they walk and do not faint.’! 
Joy is a sign of perseverance. When we see a man 
who steadily carries his burden, and sings all the way 
he goes, we conclude that he will carry it on and not 
fail on the way. Christians who have sorrow imprinted 
on their foreheads, and groan under their burden, give 
no hopes of perseverance, for to ply continually the oar 
as a slave is a task difficult to perform for any length 
of time. But those who bear the yoke of the Lord 
with joy, and perform the meanest duties and most 
laborious exercises with cheerfulness, give great hopes 
of remaining always faithful in their course. 

S. Francis used to say that a servant of God ought 

PeTsay x)./ 31. 
L 
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to be sad for nothing except for having committed a 
sin, and if you have committed one, repent, be sorry for 
it, confess it, implore the mercy of God, and say to 
Him: ‘Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation.’? 
People who plunge themselves into sadness fill their 
hearts with bitterness, and thereby give a deeper 
wound to their. souls than that caused by their faults. 
Sadness augments the disease which might be cured by 
a little prudence and courage, and this state of gloom is 
precisely that in which the devil wishes to have men, in 
order to deprive them of strength, and to hinder them 
from doing anything but afflict themselves. Remember 
that you are but a weak man, and not an angel or saint, 
and God, Who knows your weakness and misery, would 
not have you discouraged when you fall. He only wishes 
you to ask for new strength and to begin again. 

The causes of sadness are various, sometimes con- 
stitutional; sometimes we cannot tell exactly whence 
it proceeds. A monk once resolved to quit his mon- 
astery, and to retire into the desert in order to live in 
peace. He did so, and had scarcely shut himself up in 
a cell when he upset his pitcher of water; he filled it 
again, and twice more the same thing happened. Then 
in a passion he dashed it to the ground. This brought 
him to see that the cause of his sadness was not in his 
brethren but in himself, and he returned to the mon- 
astery and learned to conquer himself. Negligence is 
said to be one of the commonest causes of sadness. A 
bad conscience is another, discontent a third, but joy 
is a fruit of the indwelling Spirit of God. There is a 
holy sadness of which our Lord speaks—‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn’—a sadness which may arise from 


2 Ps. lik a2: 
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regret at sin in oneself or in the world, or from a 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ; but this sadness 
is obedient, affable, humble, sweet, and patient, and it 
preserves in us, and does not destroy, the fruits of the 
spirit. It is never rude, impatient, bitter. What is 
more beautiful or sweet, says S. Austin, than amidst 
the darkness and bitterness of this life to have our 
thoughts taken up with celestial objects, and to be 
always in imagination in the eternal mansions of true 
joy? ‘Then we learn how the joy of the Lord is the 
strength of the soul. A special interest is attached to 
this subject, because it is directed against the sin which 
Chaucer, in The Persones Tale, describes as accidie, 
which is ‘annoye of goodnesse and annoye of harme. 
Certes this is a dampnable synne, for it doth wrong to 
Jhesu Crist, in as moche as it bynymeth [takes away] 
the service that we ought to do to Crist with alle 
diligence, as saith Salomon; but accidie doth noon 
such diligence. He doth all thing with annoye, and 
with wrawness [peevishness], slaknes, and excusacion, 
and with ydelnes and unlust ; for which the book saith, 
accursed be he that doth the service of God necligently.’ 
Dante locates such souls in the fifth circle of the 

Inferno : 

’Neath the pool are those that sigh and groan 

And make the water bubble, as we see, 

Where’er the surface to thy glance is shown. 

Fixed in the mire they say, ‘ Full sad were we, 

Where the sun gladdens all the pleasant clime, 

Bearing within dull mists of melancholy ; 

Now are we sadder in this black, foul slime.’ 

This hymn those spirits gurgle in their throat, 

For words full formed are wanting in their rhyme.” 


1 Neh. viii. 10. 
3 Hell, Canto vii. 118; Plumptre’s Translation. 
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There are many passages in these volumes of Rod- 
riguez which an English Churchman must read with 
caution and discretion, but enough has been selected 
to show that the author has given to the Church a 
devotional book of real merit in his treatise on Chris- 
tian Perfection. 


Bishop Andrewes's Devotions. 


Lancelot Andrewes, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, 
was born a.p. 1555 in Thames Street in the parish of 
All Hallowes, Barking. His father, a member of a 
Suffolk family, was Master of the Trinity House. 

He was educated first at the Coopers’ Free Grammar 
School in the parish of Stepney, and afterwards at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. ‘Then he went to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, became a Fellow of his College a.p. 
1576, and entered holy orders a.p. 1580. In 1589 he 
was vicar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, Master of Pembroke 
College, Prebendary of College Church, Southwark, and 
Prebendary of S. Paul’s. In the year 1601 he became 
Dean of Westminster; Bishop of Chichester a.p. 1605 ; 
Bishop of Ely in 1609; and Bishop of Winchester 
1618. He died a.p. 1626, and was buried in the 
Church of 8. Saviour, Southwark. 

He was a scholar who learned fifteen languages, and 
whose accurate patristic knowledge enabled him to 
defend the position of the Church of England against 
Cardinal Bellarmine. He was the greatest preacher 
of his day, a learned casuist, and a discreet guide of 
individual souls. In the year 1604 he was appointed 
one of the translators of the Bible; the part entrusted 
to him and his company being the Pentateuch and 
the history from the book of Joshua to 1 Chronicles. 
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Dr. Plume, the biographer of Bishop Hacket of 
Lichfield, has recorded that when Andrewes was Dean 
of Westminster he would sometimes come into the 
school and teach the boys, and that he took particular 
notice of Hacket for his great diligence, modesty, 
pregnancy of parts, strong inclination to learn, and 
virtue, which he afterwards cherished both at school 
and university to his death.t 

This entirely agrees with what Bishop Hacket 
himself wrote about the Dean in his Life of Archbishop 
Williams : 

‘He [Williams] moved his questions to me about 
the discipline of Dr. Andrewes. I told him how strict 
that excellent man was, to charge our masters, that 
they should give us lessons out of none but the most 
classical authors; that he did often supply the place 
both of Head Schoolmaster and Usher for the space of 
an whole week together, and gave us not an hour of 
loitering from morning to night. How he caused our 
exercises in prose and verse to be brought to him, 
to examine our style and proficiency. That he never 
walked to Chiswick for his recreation without a brace 
of this young fry; and in that wayfaring leisure had a 
singular dexterity to fill those narrow vessels with a 
funnel. And which was the greatest burden of his 
toil, sometimes thrice in a week, sometimes oftener, he 
sent for the uppermost scholars to his lodgings at 
night, and kept them with him from eight till eleven, 
unfolding to them the best rudiments of the Greek 
tongue, and the elements of Hebrew Grammar, and 
all this he did to boys without any compulsion of 
correction ; nay, I never heard him utter so much as a 

1 Life of Hacket, p. 11. 
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word of austerity among us. This is that Andrewes 
the ointment of whose name is sweeter than all spices. 
This is that celebrated Bishop of Winton, whose 
learning King James admired above all his Chaplains. 
Indeed he was the most Apostolical and Primitive-like 
_ Divine, in-my opinion, that wore a Rochet in his age; 
"of a most venerable gravity, and yet most sweet in all 
commerce; the most devout that ever I saw when he 
appeared before God; of such a growth in all kind of 
learning, that very able clerks were of a low stature to 
_him; Colossus inter icunculas ; full of alms and charity ; 
of which none knew but his Father in secret; a certain 
Patron to scholars of Fame and Ability, and chiefly 
to those that never expected it.’ In the pulpit a 
Homer among fecal and may fitly be set forth in 
Quintilian’s judgment of Homer: Nonne humani 
ingenit modum eacessit? Ut magni sit viri virtutes 
ejus, non cemulatione (quod fiert non potest) sed intellectu 
sequi. 

‘I am transported even as in a rapture to make this 
digression : For who could come near the shrine of such 
a saint, and not offer up a few grains of Glory upon it ? 
Or how durst I omit it? For he was the first that 
planted me in my tender studies, and watered them 
continually with his bounty.’ ? 

It is interesting to think of the learned Dean of 
Westminster walking to Chiswick with John Hacket 
and his schoolfellow George Herbert, ‘a brace of the 
young fry,’ who were destined in after-life to repay 
with interest the labour and dexterity with which their 
patron formed their characters and perfected their 
scholarship. 


1 Cant. iv. Io. 2 Scrinia Reserata, p. 44. 
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Bishop Hacket describes the Bishop as not only a _ 
great scholar, a patron of scholars, and a preacher, but 
as @ saint, ‘the most devout that ever I saw when he 
ed before God.’ 5 

‘His devout and saintly character is manifested in his 
Manual of Private Devotions and Meditations. REG 

This book, edited and published after the Bishop’s 
death, in the year 1648, by Richard Drake, was not, 
like the Prymers, intended as a Manual for general use. 
It was described on the title-page as : 


A MANUAL OF THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS AND MEDITATIONS 
OF 

THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD 

LANCELOT ANDREWES 
LATE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 

TRANSLATED OUT OF A FAIR GREEK MS. 

OF HIS AMANUENSIS 
BY R. D. B. D. 


They were the private devotions of a great scholar, 
and a saint. His scholarship was manifested, as in 
other ways, so by the fact that he chose to say his 
prayers in Greek, for they were printed from ‘a fair 
Greek ms.’ 

Canon Overton in his Life of Bishop Andrewes tells 
us that Drake’s manual consists of ‘A Manual of 
Private Devotions ; a manual of devotion for the sick ; 
and prayers for the Holy Communion,’ in one small 
8vo volume, translated from the Greek and Latin ms. 
of Andrewes. ‘Of these three little works, the first, 
and especially the first part of it, is the most famous. 
It was written in Greek, and was intended exclusively 
for the Bishop’s own private use ; as also was the second 


r 


i. 
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part, which was written in Latin, and is far less finished 
than the first. The s., we are told, was rarely out of 
the Bishop’s hands during the last period of his life.’ 

‘Had you seen,’ writes Drake, ‘the original manu- 
script, happy in the glorious deformity thereof, being 
slubbered with his pious hands, and watered with his 
penitential tears, you would have been forced to 
confess that book belonged to no other than pure and 
primitive devotion.’? 

The whole tone of the devotions which the Bishop 
watered with abundant tears manifests the sanctity of 
their author. The first thought in them is tbat: 
on We will give ourelrer-comtinnally o-Ps and 
to the ministry of the word.’ 
©’Then come the times St prayer, in which are 
bracketed together the words ‘always,’ ‘ without ceas- 
ing, ” and ‘at, all seasons. dt 
Cer This is followed by ¢ a reference to Daniel’s practice 
of prayer three times a day.2. The ‘seven times a day 
do I praise Thee,’ of Psalm cxix. 164, is illustrated by 
appropriate texts and by a reference to midnight 
devotion.? ‘Then we have the places of prayer, and the 
gestures of the body which denote the affections of the 
soul. There are prayers preparatory to all our ; 
devotions, and prayers to be used on entrance into 


Church. 
Morning Prayer. 
The Bishop’s liturgical soul breaks out in his 


morning devotions, of which the first part is taken 
from the Supplications to the Lord, appointed to be 


? ANDREWES, Dict. Nat. Biography, vol. i. p. 404. 
2 Dan. v. 103; Ps. lv. 18. ® Ps. ‘cxix. 62); Acts xvi. 25. 
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said in the Divine Liturgy of Chrysostom, by the 
Deacon and Choir after the great entrance. 

Prayers are also collected out of the early liturgies, 
such as these: 

‘Remember, O Lord our God, all spirits and all 
flesh, whom we have remembered, and whom we have 
not remembered. O Lord, make the end of our life 
Christian, acceptable to Thee, and if Thou think good, 
without pain, in peace; gathering us under the feet of 
Thy elect, when Thou wilt, and as Thou wilt, only 
without shame and sin.’ 2 

Then follow prayers for the day of the week; a 
prayer for all the world, and a recommendation of | 
ourselves and ours to God’s blessing; a form of 
thanksgiving for blessings, with preparatory prayers ; 
a Litany for special occasions; Hosanna in the Highest, 
and Hosanna upon earth ; or supplications for spiritual 
and temporal blessings; evening prayer, and a prayer 
for all estates. Prayers for the Holy Communion, and 
special duties recommended to Christian people. The 
general tone of these devotions is penitential, but now 
and again his joy gets the mastery over penitence. 

It is said that in his early life Andrewes abstained 
from cards, dice, games, and* sports, but that his ordi- 
nary recreation was walking alone, or witha friend, when 
he would ‘observe the grass, herbs, corn, trees, cattle, 
earth, waters, heavens, any of the creatures, and that to 
contemplate their natures, orders, qualities, virtues, uses, 
was ever to him the greatest mirth, content, and recrea- 
tion that could be ; and this he held to his dying day.’* 

1 See Neale’s Premztive Liturgies, p. cxi. 2 Ibid. p. 55. 
3 Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology: Andrewes, Minor Works, 
Pp. Vi. 
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This feature in the Bishop’s character comes out in 
his joyous opening devotion for Sunday morning, where 
he makes no mention of his sins until he has set forth 
in noble words the glory of God, first in creation, then 
in the Law, the oracles of the Prophets, the melody of 
the Psalms, the instruction of the Proverbs, and the 
experience of histories. Then he breaks out into a 
prayer to the God of peace, that we, ‘full crowding up, 
even to the horns of the altar, may be raised up by 
the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus into newness of 
life, and made perfect in every good work to do His 
will. 

The devotions breathe the spirit of faith, hope, 
and love, expressed in the language of accurate 
theology, great knowledge of Scripture, and sympathy 
with the wants, troubles, temptations, and burdens of 
all sorts and conditions of men. Infants, children, 
lads, youths, the aged, the hungry and thirsty, the 
naked and sick, prisoners and foreigners, the friendless 
and unburied, such as are possessed with devils, or are 
tempted to make away with themselves, those con- 
demned to die, all orphans, widows, strangers, travel- 
lers, women with child, persons in hard servitude, are 
named in these prayers ; all such were in the heart of 
this great loving Bishop who pleaded for them in his 
Sunday morning devotions from his slubbered, tear- 
stained, Greek manuscript. 

The devotions for the days of the week follow the 
same pattern. Each day begins with reference to 
God’s work in the days of Creation. 

Andrewes loved the lakes, rivers, fountains, con- 
tinents, islands, mountains, hills, valleys, glebe, corn, 
grass, herbs, flowers, fruit, wine, oil, and spices, timber, 
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metals, changing seasons, and all living things; he 
could not keep them out of his thoughts, when he 
was upon his knees, and so he spoke about them 
to God Who made them all. He was like-minded 
with the blessed S. Francis of Assisi, who saw in 
every creature of God a fellow-creature, and so a 
brother. 

The Wednesday devotions remind us that the 
Bishop was a mystic who connected the idea of the 
seven nations of Canaan with the seven deadly sins. 
He had the happy faculty of selecting from the Bible, 
from theology, from nature, and from all sources, the 
great and important things and truths, and he hung 
them together in his prayers like grapes in a cluster, 
like jewels in a crown. His soul lived where it loved, 
and he not only loved God first, and then his fellow- 
men, but incorporated into his devotions those words 
of S. Paul! which show the breadth of his great 
Christian mind and heart: 

‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
ghings are of good report, if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, that we may think on these things 
to do them. Grant Lord, we beseech Thee.’ 

His categories of prayer for all virtues, for the beati- 
tudes, for the charge of the angels over his heart, 
eyes, reins, ears, tongue, hands, feet, life, sense, spirit, 
memory, reason, freewill, and conscience, are admirable. 
He seems to have thought about everything and to 
have turned every thought into a devotion. He draws 
prayers from nature, Scripture, creeds, commandments, 

1 Phil. iv. 8. 
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liturgies. He takes the words of a spiritual writer, 
and prays with S. Ignatius : 
Let the soul of Christ sanctify me ; 
Body of Christ strengthen me ; 
Blood of Christ redeem me ; 
Water of Christ cleanse me ; 
Stripes of Christ heal me ; 
Sweat of Christ refresh me ; 
Wounds of Christ hide me. 
Then such a prayer as this meets us : 


Lord, be Thou within me, to strengthen me ; 
Without me, to keep me ; 

Above me, to protect me ; 

Beneath me, to uphold me ; 

Before me, to direct me ; 

Behind me, to reduce me ; 

Round about me, to defend me. 

The nine orders of the angels are named, together 
with all the celestial powers who cry ‘Holy, holy, 
holy,” and he gives thanks for the patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, evangelists, martyrs, doctors, confessors, 
virgins, for their faith, labours, blood, diligence, 
chastity, hope, truth, zeal, tears, glory, adding ‘ Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord; because Thou hast glorified 
them, for whom and with whom we also glorify Thee.’ 
But there are no prayers directly addressed either to 
angels or to the saints. 

In the devotions for the Blessed Sacrament we may 
take the Bishop’s lex orandi for an illustration of his 
lex credendi. 

After a penitential introduction, we meet with words 
which are, in part, adapted from the prayer appointed 
in the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom, to be said by the 
priest before the elevation.! 

1 See Neale, Primitive Liturgies, p. 120. 
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‘Admit me, an over-worn, miserable, and out of 
measure sinful creature, to the receiving and communi- 
cating of the most pure, most auspicious, quickening, 
and saving mysteries of Thy most Holy Body, and 
Precious Blood. Attend, O Lord our God, from Thy 
holy habitation, and from the glorious Throne of Thy 
kingdom, and come and sanctify us. O Thou who 
sittest on high with the Father, and art here invisibly 
present with us, come and sanctify these gifts here pre- 
sented, and those also by and for whom, and the end 
whereto they are brought hither.’ 

Then, after many intercessions, He pleads again: 
‘ We, therefore, O Lord, in the presence of Thy holy 
mysteries . . . humbly beseech Thee, that we, receiving 
a part of Thy Holy mysteries, with a pure testimony 
of our conscience, may be united to the Holy Body 
and Blood of Thy Christ.’ 

The Devotional Manual for the sick contains much 
practical instruction, with prayers from the Psalms 
and penitential devotions, including a searching form 
of confession of sins according to the commandments. 

A profession of the soul’s faith and trust in God is 
provided. There is also a Litany for one in danger of 
death, and a commendation of the sick man’s soul to 
God. 

The devotions in the original Greek and Latin, with 
an English translation, are included among Andrewes’s 
works in the Anglo-Catholic Library. They were 
translated and arranged by Dr. Newman in Tract 88 of 
the Tracts for the Times, and they have been lately 
published in Greek and Latin, together with glossaries 
and notes by the Rev. Henry Veale. The orginal 
ms. copy of the Private Devotions in Greek, Andrewes’s 
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dying gift to Laud, was edited in 1892 by Canon 
Medd, and published by the S.P.C.K. Messrs. Methuen 
announce a forthcoming edition of the Devotions, 
edited by the eminent liturgiologist, the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman, which is likely to be more complete and 
valuable than any hitherto published. 


Devotions in the Antient Way of Offices with Psalms, 
Hymns, and Prayers; for every day in the week, 
and every holiday in the year. Second Edition, 
A.D. 1672. 


John Austin (4.p. 1613-1669), the compiler of these 
devotions, a native of Walpole, in Suffolk, received his 
early education at Sleaford in Lincolnshire. Then he 
entered S. John’s College, Cambridge, but quitted the 
university, without taking his degree, in 1640, when 
he became a Roman Catholic. During the Civil War 
he acted as tutor in the family of Walter Fowler, 
Esq. of S. Thomas, in Staffordshire, and in 1650 re- 
turned to London, and became a barrister. His 
friend, the Rev. John Sergeant, who edited the 
second edition of his devotions (Rouen 1672) after 
Austin’s death, describes him in the preface as ‘a 
gentleman whose conversation and outward behaviour 
were exceedingly cheerful and pleasant. . . . He was 
a traveller who brought home from foreign countries 
all that could conduce to a manly becomingness and 
wise carriage, leaving the extravagancies and follies 
where he found them. . . . The great business of his 
life that concerned Heaven was transacted in the 
inmost recess of his soul, and never disclosed itself 
without reluctancy and constraint.’ When he came to 
die, he received the welcome tidings from his physician 
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of his approaching dissolution with ‘an incredible trans- 
port of joy,’ and his natural reserve broke forth at 
times with ‘Satiabor, Satiabor . . . cum apparuerit 
Gloria Tua.’ He spent the last effort of his feeble 
dying breath in these words: ‘Now . . . heartily for 
Heaven, through Jesus Christ.’ 

Austin’s book has a special interest, because it was 
published in an abridged and revised form by the 
Rev. John Wesley in the twenty-fifth volume of 
his Christian Library. Canon Overton refers to an 
earlier edition by Susannah Hopton, published with a 
preface by Dr. Hicks, Dean of Worcester, afterwards 
a Non-Juror, who tells us that ‘it had four editions, 
unreformed, from Roman Catholics, five as it was 
reformed by Dorrington, while this is a second in a 
new reform.’! The editor of the second edition of the 
original Devotions in the epistle dedicatory describes 
the book ‘as one which Catholics use with very great 
devotion and benefit. The moderate Protestant will 
find nothing in it he can with reason dislike, nor the 
passionate Zealot which he can justly traduce. "Tis | 
the most substantial part of Divinity rendered usefully 
practical. “Tis the ripe production of an ardently 
enflamed will exprest by an excellently clear under- 
standing: yet so that only the heart seems to speak 
and not the Brain. In a word ’tis the Best matter 
delivered in the Best manner.’ 

A reference to the book itself shows that this high 
praise is not undeserved. Wesley, in the preface to his 
edition of it in the Christian Library, wrote : 

‘This excellent book is not fitted for devotion only, 
but instruction also; so as to contain in it, together 

1 Life in the English Church, 1660-1714, p. 286. 
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with the devotional part, a complete system of the 
Christian doctrine, by entertaining the mind with 
proper considerations upon the being, nature, and 
attributes of God; upon the mysterious economy of 
the ever Blessed Trinity . . . upon the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, for the recovery of lost man, and the 
wonderful love of the Father in giving His only Son to 
be a propitiation for the sins of the world; . . . Upon 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit; upon the moral and 
eternal law; upon the Christian graces of faith, hope, 
and charity; upon the Sacraments, and other holy 
institutions of the New Testament; upon the minis- 
tration under Christ of angels and blessed spirits, and 
their attendance about our altars, and joining with our 
prayers and praises offered unto God; upon the im- 
mortality and intermediate state of all souls, and the 
many mansions for the better sort of God’s house, 
according to their degrees of sanctification here; upon 
the constitution of the Church on the foundation of the 
Apostles, Christ Himself being the head corner stone, 
and the Holy Ghost being the life thereof; upon the 
Communion of Saints, and the blessed fellowship of every 
degree both in heaven and earth by a participation of 
the same life and spirit; upon the resurrection and 
judgment, and wonderful scenes that then shall be 
opened to all the world.’ 

This preface both reveals what Wesley considered to 
be the best type of devotion for building up the Chris- 
tian life, and expressly describes his own belief on 
several important points of doctrine. When we turn 
to Sergeant’s edition of the original book (a.v. 1672), 
we find at the outset certain directions which state 
that ‘This book consists chiefly of eleven offices; one 
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for each day in the week ; one for our Saviour’s Feasts ; 
one for the Holy Ghost; one for Saints; and one for 
the Dead.’ 

Each office has four parts: Matins and Lauds for 
the morning ; Vespers and Compline for the evening. 
Directions for reciting these offices are fully given. 

The first office, for Sunday Matins, opens with a 
Collect, Invocation of the Trinity, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Hail Mary, The Apostles’ Creed, Versicles, and then a 
singularly devotional Invitatory : 

Come, let’s adore our glorified Jesus. 

Behold the Angels assembled in their Quires ; and the blessed 
saints ready with their hymns: 

Behold the Church prepares her solemn offices ; and summons 
all her children to bring in their praises. 

Come, let’s adore our glorified Jesus. 
The King of Heaven Himself invites us, and graciously calls 


us into His presence : 
He bids us suspend our mean employments in the world ; to 
receive the honour of treating with Him. 


Come, let ’s adore our glorified Jesus. 


To Him we owe all the days of our life; at least, let us pay 
this one to His service : 


Come, let’s adore our glorified Jesus. 


Let us cheerfully ascend to the House of our Lord, 
The place He has chosen, for our sakes, to dwell in: 
Let us reverently bow to His Holy Altars, where 
Himself in person comes to meet us and our prayers, 


Come, let’s adore our glorified Jesus. 
The form of Invitatory is varied for each day in the 
week. 
On Monday it is: 
Come, let’s adore God that made us. 
M 
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On Tuesday : 
Come, let’s adore our God that preserves us. 


On Wednesday : 
Come, let’s adore our God that governs us. 


On Thursday : 
Come, let’s adore our God that feeds us. 
On Friday : 
Come, let’s adore our God that redeemed us. 


On Saturday : 
Come, let ’s adore our Victorious Redeemer. 


After the Psalm follows a hymn, then three Psalms, 
three lessons, and the Te Deum, after which: ‘ Pause 
awhile; to reflect on what you have said, and to 
renew your attention: then begin Lauds.’ 

In the Sunday Lauds there are three psalms, a 
chapter, a hymn, antiphon, then the Benedictus, an 
antiphon, prayer, and a commemoration for the Blessed 
Virgin, in which her intercessions are desired, thus: 

‘O God, who hast endowed the ever-Blessed Virgin 
Mary with all the graces on earth, and all the glories 
in Heaven, worthy the Mother of Thy Son, the world’s 
great Redeemer! Grant, we beseech thee, that as we 
praise and magnify Thy Name, for so highly exalting 
the lowliness of Thy Handmaid, we may be encouraged 
by the confidence of her intercession, to hope still more 
in Thy mercy ; both for pardon of our sins and conduct 
of our lives, and joyful reception into Thy everlasting 
Kingdom; through the same Jesus Christ Thy Son, 
Who, with Thee, and the Holy Ghost, lives and reigns 
one God, world without end. Amen.’ 
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The Commemoration for the Saints, which follows, 
has a similar form of prayer to God for the intercession 
of the saints, which, Archbishop Bramhall says, ‘ we 
do not condemn.’ 

‘O Eternal Father, whose Holy Spirit, by Thy 
Blessed Apostles, hast placed in the world the saving 
doctrine of Thy Son; ... most thankfully we praise 
Thee for the gracious lives and deaths of all Thy Saints 
- here, and the glorious Crowns with which they are re- 
warded in Thy kingdom; where, we humbly beseech 
Thee, accept their intercessions for us sinners ; applying 
so home to our hearts their memorys and merits that we 
too, by Thy grace, may in some measure live and die 
like them, and be crowned at length with the same 
blissful rewards; through our Lord Jesus Christ Thy 
Son. Who with... 

The edition of the book, printed in Wesley’s Chris- 
tian Library, begins with the Office for Sunday: Morn- 
ing Prayer: A Collect, Our Father; then follow the 
Invitatory Psalms, with ‘Come, let’s adore our glori- 
fied Jesus,’ the Hymn, the three devotional Psalms, and 
a Collect. 

The: Sunday Lauds, Vespers, and Compline are 
described as prayer ‘at Noon,’ ‘in the Afternoone, 
and ‘in the Evening.’ 

Then follow the devotions for each day in the week : 

The Office of our Blessed Saviour ; 
The Office of the Holy Ghost ; 
The Office of the Saints ; 

The Office for Death ; 

The Office for a Family ; 

Prayers of Intercession ; and 
Prayers to be said in private. 
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The Hail Mary, the Confiteor, and some of the prayers 
which appear in the original book are omittedby Wesley, 
as well as the Creed, Te Deum, and Lessons. These 
omissions and alterations make it all the more interest- 
ing to find that such passages as these are retained : 

In the Office for Thursday Morning: ‘Come, let us 
adore our God that feeds us.’ 

‘Safe in the hands of the Apostolic Catholic Church 
has our provident Lord deposited the richest treasures 
of His Kingdom. Commanding His Bishops and 
Priests to conserve with reverence, and in unity ; and 
dispense them to others with a prudent charity. 

‘Soon as we are born into this world of danger His 
pastors are ready to dispense His baptism to save us: 
to wipe out the guilt of our birth, our original sin, and 
write our new names in the book of life. . . . Healed by 
the bitter waters of penitence, we are invited to all the 
sweetness of Paradise: to taste the delicious bread of 
angels, offered in the Holy Eucharist; and spiritually, 
in full effect and virtue, to eat the flesh and drink the 
Blood of the Son of God. Thereby to become entirely 
one with Him; while we feed on His Body, and are 
governed by His Spirit... . Behold, He comes to us 
in the symbols of Bread and Wine; Who is, indeed, 
both God and Man; He, whom the Seraphins pros- 
trate adore, and fly with all their wings to perform 
His commands... .” 

‘ We confess we are bound to do many things against 
our wills; why not believe some few above our under- 
standing ?° 

‘Thou hast found out a way to give Thyself to us in 
the Holy Sacrament; to unite us to Thyself with the 
most intimate union that it is possible to conceive.’ 
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‘O Lord my God, this is so inconceivable a blessing, this 
is so divine a Union, that the very angels who so much 
desire to look into the great mystery of our redemption, 
do crowd about our altars, and with awful admiration 
contemplate Thy wonderful condescension in it.’ | 

‘ Rise, my soul, and take thy swiftest wings, and fly 
to the presence of this great mystery. Soon as thou 
comest, bow low thy head, and humbly adore thy Blessed 
Redeemer. .. It was for our sakes and to draw us up 
to Thy love, that Thou hast commanded us to com- 
memorate, and represent Thy Passion ; and present the 
merits of it before Thy Father on earth as Thou dost 
present them to Him in Heaven. Jt was for our 
sakes, and to help the infirmities of our nature, that 
Thou didst appoint a Commemorative Sacrifice, of that 
Oblation of Thyself once offered up upon the Cross ; and 
bread and wine so offered and blessed, as symbols of Thy 
Body and Blood. Blessed are the eyes, O Jesu, that see 
Thee in these holy signs; and blessed is the mouth that 
reverently receives Thee.’ 

‘ Thou didst send forth Thy Holy Spirit to guide and 
comfort us ; and give Thyself in the Holy Eucharist to 
feed and nourish our hungry souls with that Sacramental 

food. Still Thou art really present to us in that holy 
mystery of love; hence we offer up our devotions in tt, 
with our utmost reverence, wonder, and love.’4 

‘O spotless Lamb, once slain for us on the Cross; 
and duly commemorated on, and communicated to us 
at Thy Holy Altar! Be Thou our powerful Advocate 
with Thy Heavenly Father ; and solicit by Thy Merits 
His mercy for us.’ 


1 The lines printed in italics are substituted in Wesley’s edition 
for the words of Sergeant’s edition of 1672. 
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‘Come, let us adore our God that feeds us, with Him- 
self, and His Sacred Body and Blood. He feeds us and 
nourishes us up to immortal life; beginning even here 
that blessed union, which shall be fully perfected in 
His own Kingdom.’ 


The Office of our Blessed Saviour, 


to be said on all the Feasts of our Saviour, is filled 
with rich devotion; it contains a good hymn, opening 
with the words: 

Jesu ! whose grace inspires Thy Priests, 

To keep alive by solemn feasts 

The mem’ry of Thy love: 

O may we here so pass Thy days 

That they at last our souls may raise, 

To feast with Thee above ! 


The Office of the Holy Ghost 


is fitted, as Wesley remarks in his preface, not only 
for devotion but for instruction, as it sets forth very 
fully the operations of God the Holy Ghost, His acts 
upon and through the Church, viz. : 

‘By Thee we are regenerated at first, by Thee con- 
firmed by the imposition of hands: by Thee Thy 
servants are consecrated into Priests; by Thee our 
marriages are sanctified into blessings; by Thee our 
souls are comforted on the bed of sickness, and by Thy 
holy unction all our life is wisely governed. If in the 
Church there be any wisdom or knowledge, if any real 
sanctity or decent order, if any faith in the mysteries 
of religion, if any hope of everlasting salvation, if any 
love of God as our sovereign bliss, if any charity 
towards one another, all flows from Thee and Thy. 
free grace, O Thou boundless ocean of eternal mercies ! 
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All flows from Thee, and may we all return our little 
streams in tribute to Thy bounty.’ | | 


The Office of the Saints. 


They behold us here below embarked in the same ship, and 
bound with all our interests for the same port. They behold 
us struggling yet in this sea of storms, while they are safely 
landed on the coasts of everlasting light and joy. 

O Sovereign Lord of universal Nature, on whom the celestial 
Court continually waits! Command now Thy angels to watch 
about us, and carry us to the place of our desires. Save us who 
call on Thee in all our distresses ; Save us for whom there is 
intercession made in the Heavenly Temple, Thy Blood speaking 
better things for us than that of Abel. 

O praise the Lord, all ye powers of my soul, praise the 
immortal King of Saints and Angels. Praise Him the Author 
of all their graces ; praise Him the Finisher of all their etree 

Praise Him in the mighty Hosts of Angels : 

Praise Him in the sacred College of Apostles : 

Praise Him in the generous fortitude of Martyrs : 

« Praise Him in the eminent sanctity of Confessors : 

Praise Him in the angelic purity of Virgins : 

Praise Him in the perfect holiness of all His Saints : 

Praise every Person of the Sacred Deity, and give a shout of 
joy to the whole court of heaven. 

Triumph, bright angels, on your radiant thrones. 

Rejoice, every happy saint, in your own felicity! Rejoice 
every one in the felicity of all. 

Sing all you holy citizens of heaven, sing ye all together 
everlasting hymns. 

O praise Him with us, for the mighty acts of His love; and 
let us together adore the God that has redeemed us... . Since 
there is but one family of us both in Heaven and earth under 
One Head, and all are knit together by one Spirit. 

They stand as at the Golden Altar compassing it about with 
songs of praise; . . . Doth not the smoke of this their incense, the 
sweet perfume of thelt praises, which comes with our prayers, 
ascend up before God, even our God and their God? 

Fain would we join with you, O ye blessed spirits, and as in 
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one communion together celebrate the glories of our triumphant 
Lord. . . . We every day will join our vows to yours, and say 
a glad Amen to all ye sing. 

Among the Prayers of Intercession the first, which is 
for the Church, opens with the words: 

‘O God who gatherest Thy flock out of all nations 
into the saving fold of One Holy Catholic Church, 
purchased by the precious Blood of Thy Son, wherein 
Thou hast, in Thy providence, graciously ordained 
Bishops and Pastors to feed Thy sheep and lambs ; let 
Thy continual pity cleanse and defend the same,’ etc, 

Such is the general tone of the devotions contained in 
this book, which Wesley describes as ‘excellent,’ and not 
fitted for devotion only, but also for instruction, and as 
containing ‘a complete system of Christian doctrine. 

His abridged edition has been noticed at some 
length, because it is interesting to observe how much 
of the original book he adopted in his Christian Library 
(vol. i. p. 9), which he describes as ‘a collection of 
English Divinity, all true, all agreeable to the oracles 
of God; all practical, unmixed with controversy of any 
kind, all intelligible to plain men, such as is not super- 
ficial, but going down to the depth, and describing the 
height of Christianity.’ 

An edition of the Devotions, edited by a Layman, 
from the original of John Austin, with a preface by 
Dr. Littledale, was published by The Church Press 
Company in the year 1869. 

The Practice of Piety. 

This book is described by White Kennet as having 
been ‘ printed about forty times in Octavo and Twelves, 
the eleventh Edition of which was printed in London, 
1619. It was also printed once or more in the Welsh 
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tongue, and once or more in the French, a.p. 1633, 
written by Dr. Lewis Bayley, consecrated December 8, 
1616, Bishop of Bangor.’! 

The sixty-second corrected edition referred to in this 
notice was published in London, a.p. 1757. The 
original book was dedicated to ‘'The High and Mighty 
Prince Charles Prince of Wales.’ It contains forty- 
four chapters of practical teaching, opening with a 
dogmatic instruction on the Person and attributes of 
God. It has morning and evening prayers, and many 
instructions and meditations on practical subjects, such 
as the hindrances which keep back a sinner from piety, 
how to read the Bible with profit, a religious discourse 
on the Sabbath Day, meditations on the true manner of 
fasting, and almsgiving, directions for making the will, 
devotions for the sick, and meditations on martyrdom. 

In the meditations ‘ concerning the due Manner of 
practising Piety, in receiving the Holy Supper of the 
Lord’ (pp. 299, 305), the author writes : 

‘The Bread and Wine without the Word are nothing, 
but as they were before; but when the Word cometh 
to those Hlements, then they are made a Sacrament ; 
and God is present with His own Ordinance, and ready 
to perform whatsoever He doth promise. The Divine 
Words of blessing do not change or annihilate” the 


1 Kennet’s Register, p. 350. 

2 ¢Qui est & terra panis percipiens vocationem Domini non jam 
communis panis est, sed Eucharistia ex duabus rebus constans, 
terrena et ccelesti.—/ven. lib. iv. cap. 34. Per sacramentum corporis 
et sanguinis Domini divinze efficimur consortes naturze, et tamen esse 
non desinit substantia vel natura panis et vini.—Gelaszus contra 
Eutych. Christus visibilia symbola, corporis et sanguinis appellatione 
honoravit, non naturam mutans, sed gratiam nature adjiciens.— 
Theodorit. dial. 1.’ 
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Substance of the Bread and Wine: (for if their substance 
did not remain it could be no Sacrament:) but it 
changeth them in Use and in Name. For, that which 
was before but common Bread and Wine to nourish 
Men’s Bodies ; is after the Blessing destinated to an holy 
Use, for feeding of the Souls of Christians. And where 
before they were called but Bread and Wine; they are 
now called by the name of those holy Things which 
they signify, The Body and Blood of Christ.’ 

Again in the instruction ‘Of the Ends for which this 
Holy Sacrament was ordained’ we read (p. 309): ‘Christ 
was once in Himself really offered: But as oft as the 
Sacrament is celebrated, so oft is He spiritually offered 
by the faithful. Hence the Lord’s Supper is called a 
propitiatory Sacrifice, not properly or really, but figura- 
tevely, because it is a memorial of that propitiatory 
Sacrifice, which Christ offered upon the Cross. And to 
distinguish it from that Real Sacrifice the Fathers called 
it the uwnbloody Sacrifice. It is called the Eucharist, 
because that the Church in this Action, offereth 
unto God the Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving for 
her Redemption.’ (P. 316) ‘Christ in the Action of 
the Sacrament really giveth His very Body and Blood 
to every faithful Receiver. Therefore the Sacrament 
is called the Communion of the Body and Blood of the 
Lord. And Communication is not of things absent but 
present: Neither were it the Lord’s Supper if the 
Lord's Body and Blood were not there.’ Christ is verily 
present in the Sacrament, by a double Union; whereof 
the first is Spiritwal, twixt Christ and the worthy 
Receiver: the second is Sacramental, betwixt the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and the outward Signs in the 


1 Incruentum Sacrificium, 
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Sacrament. The former is wrought by means that the 
same Holy Spirit, dwelling in Christ and in the Faithful, 
incorporateth the Faithful, as Members unto Christ 
their Head, and so makes them one with Christ, and 
partakers of all the Graces, Holiness, and Eternal 
Glory, which is in Him; as sure and as verily as they 
hear the Words of Promise, and are partakers of the 
outward Signs of the Holy Sacrament. . . . It is not 
our faith that makes the Body and Blood of Christ to 
be present ; but the Spirit of Christ dwelling in Him — 
and us. Our Faith doth but receive and apply unto 
our souls those heavenly Graces which are offered in 
the Sacrament. The other being the Sacramental 
Union, is not a Physical or Local, but a spiritual con- 
junction of the earthly Signs, which are Bread and 
Wine, with the heavenly Graces, which are the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the Act of receiving ; as if by a 
mutual relation they were but one and the same thing. 
Hence it is that in the same instant of Time, that the 
worthy receiver eateth with his mouth the Bread and 
Wine of the Lord, he eateth also with the mouth of 
his Faith the very Body and Blood of Christ... . 
How the Holy Ghost makes the Body and Blood of 
Christ, being absent from us in place, to be present 
with us by our Union, 8. Paul terms a great Mystery ; 
such as our understanding cannot worthily comprehend.1 


1 The author’s doctrine of the Eucharist appears to be identical 
with that described by Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh : ‘ The opinion of 
those Protestants and others seems most safe and most right, who 
think, nay, who most firmly believe, that the Body and Blood of Christ 
is truly, really, and substantially (vere, realiter, et substantialiter) 
present and taken in the Eucharist, but in a way, which is incompre- 
hensible to the human understanding, and much more, beyond the 
power of man to express ; which is known to God alone, and not 
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The Sacramental Bread and Wine therefore are not 
bare signifying Signs, but such as wherewith Christ 
doth indeed exhibit and give to every worthy Recetver 
not only His Divine virtue and efficacy; but also His 
very Body and Blood, as verily as He gave to His 
Disciples the Holy Ghost, by the sign of His Sacred 
Breath, or Health to the diseased by the Word of His 
mouth, or touch of His Hand or Garment.’ 

In the instructions for sick persons (p. 434) it is said 
that ‘ The Bishops and Pastors of the Church do not for- 
give sin by any absolute Power of their own, (for so only 
Christ their Master forgiveth sins;) but ministerially 
as the Servants of Christ and Stewards, to whose fidelity 
their Lord and Master hath committed His Keys. . . . 
Christ gives His Ministers Power to forgive sins to the 
penitent in the same words that He teacheth us in the 
Lord’s Prayer to desire God to forgive us our sins: to 
assure all penitent Sinners, that God by His Ministers’ 
Absolution doth fully, through the Merits of Christ’s 
Blood, forgive them all their sins. So that what 
Christ decreeth in Heaven, in foro judicii, the same He 
declareth on earth by his reconciling Ministers, in foro 
panitentie. So that as God hath reconciled the World 
to Himself by Jesus Christ: so hath He (saith the 
Apostle) ‘given unto us the Ministry of this recon- 
ciliation.”’ (P. 439) ‘The sick man (having thus eased 
his Conscience and received his Absolution) may do well 
(having a convenient number of faithful Christians 
joined with him) to receive the Holy Sacrament of the 


revealed to us in Scripture ; a way, not indeed corporeal or by oral 
reception, but not by the mere understanding and simple faith either, 
but by another way, known (as has been said) to God alone, and to be 
left to His Omnipotence.’—Constderationes Modesta, vol. ii. p. 389. 
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Lord’s Supper; ... In this respect the Council of 
Nice’ termed this Sacrament Viaticum, the soul's pro- 
vision for her Journey.’ 

The author, in the preface, in which he dedicates 
his book to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles 1., 
writes: ‘In my Desire . . . of your Highness’s ever- 
lasting welfare, I have endeavoured to extract (out 
of the Chaos of endless Controversies) the old Practice 
of true Piety, which flourished before these Contro- 
versies were hatched. 

It is interesting to observe his reference, when teaching 
on the Blessed Sacrament, to the words of S. Irenzus, 
to establish his doctrine : ‘ The bread, which is produced 
from the earth, when it receives the invocation of God, 
is no longer common bread, but the Eucharist, consist- 
ing of two realities, earthly and heavenly.’? 

The statement that ‘the sacramental union is not 
a Physical or Local but a spiritual conjunction of the 
earthly signs, which are Bread and Wine, with the 
heavenly graces, which are the Body and Blood of 
Christ,’ may be compared with the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, which teaches that ‘The Body of 
our Lord is not in the Eucharist as in a place.’? 

See also S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1. 
Ixxvi. 5: ‘ The Body of Christ is not in this Sacrament 
as in a place (sicut in loco). . . . The Body of Christ is 
not in this Sacrament after the manner which pertains to 
bulk (secundum proprium modum quantitatis dimensive).’ 

Cardinal Newman writes: ‘Our Lord is %m loco in 
heaven, not (in the same sense) in the Sacrament. He 

1 Conc. Nicen. Can. 12. 


2 Against Heresies (Clark’s Translation), bk. Iv. xviii. 5. See note 
on p. 185. 3 Catechism, part 1. ch. iv. 42. 
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is present in the Sacrament only in substance, substan- 
tive, and substance does not require or imply the occupa- 
tion of place. But if place be excluded from the idea 
of the Sacramental Presence, therefore division or dis- 
tance from heaven is excluded also, for distance implies 
a measurable interval, and such there cannot be except 
between places. Moreover, if the idea of distance is 
excluded, therefore is the idea of motion. Our Lord 
then neither descends from heaven upon our altars, nor 
moves when carried in procession. The visible species 
change their position, but He does not move. He is in 
the Holy Eucharist after the manner of a spirit. We 
do not know how; we have no parallel to the “ how ” 
in our experience. Wecan only say that He is present, 
not according to the natural manner of bodies, but 
sacramentally. is Presence is substantial, spirit-wise, 
sacramental, an absolute mystery, not against reason, 
however, but against imagination, and must be, received 


by faith,’? 


Daily Thoughts, or a Miscellany of Meditations Holy 
and Humane, by John Henshaw, D.D. 


The first edition of this little book was published 
A.D. 1687, the third a.v. 1663. It contains many pious 


1 Via Media, vol. ii. p. 220. It is not meant to imply that the 
doctrine held by Bishop Bayley was in all respects the same as that of 
S. Thomas Aquinas, or of the Council of Trent, or of Cardinal Newman. 
But it seems worth while to point out his agreement with them as to 
the presence of our Lord in the Sacrament not being ‘ physical’ or 
‘local.’ There is some obscurity in his teaching ; but it appears to 
be most probable that his real mind was much the same as that of his 
contemporary Bishop Overall, who expressed in the latter part of the 
Church Catechism the doctrine of the earthly reality andthe heavenly 
reality in the Eucharist, taught by S. Irenzeus in the passage quoted 
by Bishop Bayley. Cf. notes on pp. 185, 187. 
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and valuable meditations, which are short and good. 
The first of them may suffice as an example af the 
author’s spirit and style. 

‘Make the Word of God the Rule, and God Himself 
the Paterne of all thy actions; contemplate God and 
thyselfe ; what He is, what He requires thee to be, like 
Him in a degree, though not a perfection; in a per- 
fection of sincerity, though not of degrees. Do nothing 
against thy word, and let thy word be regulated by 
God’s Word; do not ill for company, nor good only 
for company.’ ! 


George Herbert's Poems, and Priest to the Temple 
(1593-1633), 


George Herbert, the brother of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, born near Montgomery in the year 1593, 
might be described as the Keble of the seventeenth 
century. He was educated at Westminster School, 
and a reference has already been made to the tuition, 
which he, in common with John Hacket, afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield, received from Bishop Andrewes, 
then Dean of Westminster. The friendship between 
the boys reminds us of the early days of Archbishop 
Benson and Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, when 
they were schoolfellows at King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Birmingham. Richard Ireland, the headmaster 
of Westminster, said of Herbert and Hacket, on their 
leaving him to go to Trinity College, Cambridge, that 
‘he expected to have credit by them two at the Univer- 
sity, or would never hope for it afterwards by any 
while he lived; he need give them no counsel to follow 


1 Dr. Henshaw, who was deprived of the living of East Lavant in 
the Civil War, became Bishop of Peterborough A.D. 1663. 
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their books, but rather to study moderately, and use 
exercise ; their parts being so good, that if they were 
careful not to impair their health by too much study, 
they would not fail to arrive to the top of learning in 
any art or science.’ ! 

The diocese of Lichfield owes to Bishop Hacket, who 
chose for his motto the words ‘ Serve God and be 
cheerful, a debt of gratitude for the reparation of the 
Cathedral, which he found a ruin and left a glorious 
temple; the whole Church of England is indebted to 
George Herbert for his poems, and the clergy are 
under a special obligation to him for his devotional 
treatise, A Priest to the Temple, or The Country 
Parson, his Character, and Rule of Holy Life (a.v. 
1652). 

Herbert was the religious poet of his age, and his 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, or, the Temple, 
will always live on account both of their merit and 
their piety. ‘They touch us at many points, and are 
so powerful and moving, as well as quaint, that it is 
impossible to read them without delight and profit. 
This saintly priest, passing through any vale of misery, 
used it for a well, out of which he drew water, sparkling 
with wit and devotion. Who but he could have turned 
the dry ashes of Lent into a symbol of joy and gladness 
by such words of sweetness and light as these ? 

Welcome, dear feast of Lent! who loves not thee, 
He loves not temperance, or authority, 

But is a child of passion. 

The Scriptures bid us fast: the Church says, ‘ Now 
Give to thy mother what thou wouldst allow 

To every corporation.’ 





1 Plume, Life of Hacket, p. 11. 
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True Christians should be glad of an occasion 
To use their temperance, seeking no evasion, 
When good is seasonable ; 

Unless authority, which should increase 

The obligation in us, make it less, 

And power itself disable. 


One day, when Herbert was walking from his par- 
sonage at Bemerton to attend a music meeting at 
Salisbury, he stopped by the way and took off his 
Canonical Coat to help a poor man lift up and reload 
his fallen packhorse. The result was that the Country 
Parson, who was usually so trim and clean, came into 
the company with soiled clothes, and when one who 
was present told him that he had disparaged himself 
by so dirty an employment, the reply that he received 
was that ‘the thought of what he had done would 
prove Music to him at Midnight, and that the omission 
of it would have made discord in his Conscience when- 
soever he should pass by that place: For if I be bound 
to pray for all that be in distress, I am sure I am bound, 
so far as it is in my power, to practise what I pray for. 
And though I do not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, I would not willingly pass one 
day of my life without comforting a sad soul, or show- 
ing mercy; and I praise God for this occasion. And 
now let us tune our instruments. 

Thus his actions corresponded with the words he 
wrote about ‘ drudgery’ in his poem ‘'The Elixir.’ 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee, 

N 
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A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


The Priest to the Temple begins with a definition, 
which showed Herbert’s idea of the ministry. ‘A Pastor 
is the Deputy of Christ, for the reducing of Man to the 
Obedience of God.’ Then the Country Parson is de- 
scribed as full of all Knowledge, but the chief and top 
of his knowledge consists in the Book of Books, the 
Holy Scripture, the storehouse and magazine of life 
and comfort. The character of his Sermon is Holiness; 
he is not witty, or learned, or eloquent, but Holy. 
The Country Parson, when he is to read divine 
service, composeth himself to all possible reverence, 
the Pulpit is his joy and his throne; when he goes 
to church, at his first entrance he humbly adores, 
worshipping the invisible Majesty and presence of 
Almighty God. He makes his House a copy and 
model for the parish. He is one who owes a debt of 
charity to the poor, and of courtesy to his other 
parishioners. He is full of charity, it is his predo- 
minant element. His Church is perfumed with incense, 
swept and kept clean, and fit and proper texts of 
Scripture are everywhere painted. He is a father to 
his flock. Being to administer the Sacraments, he is 
at a stand with himself how or what behaviour to 
assume for so Holy things. Especially at Communion 
times he is in a great confusion, as being not only to 
receive God, but to break and administer Him. His 
Library is a holy life: for the temptations with which 
a good man is beset, and the ways which he used 
to overcome them, being. told to another, whether 
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in private conference, or in the Church, are a 
Sermon. 

Such are a few fragmentary thoughts gathered from 
the writings of this holy man. 

Dr. Hook once lent a book of instruction to a 
parishioner whom he had brought over from Wesley- 
anism to the Church. The book was returned with 
the words: ‘ Doctor, I have read your book and brought 
it back ; what shall I read now?’ ‘Read it again,’ said 
the Doctor very impressively, as he stood before his 
study fire with his hands behind his back. 

Those who have not read George Herbert’s Sacred 
Poems and Priest to the Temple will do well to add 
these books to their devotional library, and they who 
have read them once will scarcely need Dr. Hook’s 
counsel to ‘read them again.’ 


Archbishop Laud’s Devotions. 


Carlyle has told us in his history of the French 
Revolution that Barbaroux wrote to Marseilles for 
‘five hundred men that know how to die.’ It is im- 
possible to read the narrative of the execution of the 
Most Reverend Father in God, William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, without the conviction that he 
was a man who knew how to die. 

We see him ascend the scaffold with brave courage 
and a cheerful countenance, as though he had mounted 
rather to behold a triumph, as his biographer (Heylyn) 
says, than to be made a sacrifice, and came there not to 
die, but to be translated. 

Some rude and uncivil people reviled him as he 
passed along, but it never discomposed his thoughts, 
nor disturbed his patience, for he had so well profited 
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in the school of Christ, that when he was reviled he 
reviled not again, when he suffered he threatened not, 
but committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 
His spirit of devotion did not fail him as he stood by 
the block on the scaffold, on Tower Hill, January 10, 
1644. 

He said to the assembly: ‘Good people, this is 
an uncomfortable time to preach, yet I shall begin 
with a text of Scripture: ‘‘ Let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.” I have 
been long in my Race, and how I have looked 
to Jesus the Author and Finisher of my faith He 
best knows. I am now come to the end of my Race, 
and here I find the Cross, a death of shame. But the 
shame must be despised, or no coming to the right 
hand of God. I am going apace towards the Red Sea, 
and my feet are now upon the very brink of it, an 
argument, I hope, that God is bringing me into the 
Land of Promise.’ Then, after defending himself from 
the charges brought against him, he prayed : 

} *O Eternal God, and merciful Father, look down 
upon me in mercy, in the Riches and Fulness of all 
Thy mercies look down upon me; but not till Thou hast 
nailed my sins to the Cross of Christ ; not till Thou hast 
bathed me in the Blood of Christ; not till I have hid 
myself in the Wounds of Christ; that so the punish- 
ment due unto my sins may pass over me... . Lord, 
I am coming as fast as I can; I know that I must pass 
through the shadow of death, before I can come to see 
Thee; but it is but Umbra Mortis, a mere shadow of 
death, a little darkness upon nature; but Thou by 
Thy Merits and Passion, hast broke through the jaws 
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of death; the Lord receive my Soul, and have mercy 

upon me, and bless this Kingdom with peace and 

plenty, and with brotherly love and charity, that there 

may not be this effusion of Christian Blood amongst. 
them, for Jesus Christ His sake, if it be Thy will,” | 
Then laying his head upon the block and praying 

silently to himself, he said aloud, ‘Lord, receive my 

soul, which was the signal to the executioner. 

We often say: 


Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day. 


How did Archbishop Laud learn to die? The volume 
of his devotions which he has left to the Church may 
help us to answer the question. He was a man of 
prayer, ‘constant,’ as Heylyn tells us, ‘not only to the 
public prayers in his chappel, but to his private 
devotions in his closet.’ His devotions were originally 
written in Latin, and were printed from a manuscript 
in his own writing and published at Oxford, a.p. 1667. 
They are rich in the variety of the subjects of interces- 
sions, and are for the most part short and pithy 
Collects containing much in few words. 

One of the prayers in the Daily Office may be taken 
for an example: ‘Give unto me, O Lord, I humbly 
beseech Thee, a wise, a sober, a patient understanding, 
a devout, a religious, a courageous heart, chaste and 
temperate reins and thought; a soul full of devotion 
to do Thee service, strength against all temptations, 
especially the temptation of . . . through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 
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The devotions begin with a paraphrase on the Lord’s 
Prayer, followed by the Apostles’ Creed; after these 
there is an office for daily use, and then follow special 
prayers for the first, third, sixth, and ninth hours, for 
Vespers, and Compline at Bedtime ; these are provided 
for each day in the week. Many of the prayers might 
easily be learned by heart, for use at any time. After 
the daily offices there is a collection of prayers to be 
used when necessary. ‘Then follow other prayers for 
public occasions, private occasions, various times and 
periods, and some of the Archbishop’s own private 
intercessions, called forth by various events in his life. 
Among them is a prayer ‘ For strength in Martyrdom.’ 

The collection, as a whole, throws light upon the 
inner life and the devotional spirit of the Archbishop 
whose public character and work was thus estimated by 
the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone in a lecture at 
Oxford, 24th October 1892. 

‘Of Laud, as a Churchman, it ought to have been 
remembered, at least in extenuation, that he was the 
first Primate of all England for many generations who 
proved himself by his acts to be a tolerant theologian. 
He was the patron not only of the saintly and heroic 
Bedell, but, on the one hand, of Chillingworth and 
Hales; on the other, of Usher, Hall, and Davenant ; 
groups of names sharply severed in opinion, but 
unitedly known in the history of ability and of learn- 
ing. It is directly to the present purpose to compare 
the Calvinistic Oxford, to which Laud came as a youth, 
with the Anglican Oxford which he quitted to pass out 
into the government of affairs. The change in this 
place and in that period almost equals what was said 
of Augustus, that he found Rome brick and left it 


‘ 
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marble; or, if the inverted form be preferred, Laud 
found Oxford marble and left it brick; for it is the 
amount of transformation and not its quality that I 
seek to indicate. This change was not wrought by 
a man having as yet the Star Chamber and High 
Commission at his back, but seemingly by his force 
of character and will. He went out into the world; 
he obtained hold of the helm; he gave to the Anglican 
polity and worship what was in the main the impress 
of his own mind. He then sank to the ground in that 
conflict of the times which he had much helped to 
exasperate. But his scheme of Church polity, for his 
it largely was, grew up afresh out of his tomb and took 
effect in law at the Restoration. And now, with the 
mitigations which religious liberty has required, it still 
subsists in all its essential features, not as personal or 
party opinion, but as embodied alike in statute and in 
usage, with no apparent likelihood of disappearance or 


decay.” 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Devotional Books. 


Jeremy Taylor (a.p. 1613-1667), a native of Cam- 
bridge, was a descendant of Dr. Rowland ‘Taylor, 
parson of Hadleigh, and one of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
chaplains, who suffered death by fire for his religious 
beliefs on Aldham Common, February 9, 1555. Jeremy 
received his education at Cambridge, and became a 
fellow of Caius College (a.v. 1633). In 1636 he was 
made one of Archbishop Laud’s chaplains, and a fellow 
of All Souls’, Oxford. ‘Then he became rector of 
Uppingham (a.p. 1638), where he continued until the 
Civil War, when he fell under the displeasure of the 
Puritan party. His living was sequestered in 1644, and, 
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like other loyal clergy, he endured many hardships until 
the Restoration. 

White Kennet tells us that, ‘Dr. Jeremy Taylor, a 
most eminent Preacher and Writer, and Sufferer, conse- 
crated Bishop of Down and Connor, June 27, 1660, had 
the administration of the See of Dromore committed to 
him by His Majesty, Jan. 21, 1661-2, in consideration 
that he had been the Church’s Champion, and that he 
had suffered much in defence of its cause.’ 

He died at Lisburn in the fifty-fifth year of his age 
and the seventh of his episcopate. He was a voluminous 
writer, and his works, which fill fifteen octavo volumes, 
are enlivened by illustrations, anecdotes, and quotations, 
which reflect his fervid, devotional, poetic spirit, and at 
the same time his extensive knowledge of history and 
theology. Sydney Smith, writing in 1802, said: ‘We 
have no modern sermons in the English language that 


can be considered as very eloquent. . . . For eloquence 
we must ascend as high as the days of Barrow and 
Jeremy Taylor.’ ? 


One passage from the chapter on ‘ Contentedness’ in 
Holy Living, written shortly after Taylor was driven 
from his parish at Uppingham, will suffice to show at 
once his literary style and buoyant spirit : 

‘I am fallen into the hands of publicans and seques- 
trators, and they have taken all from me: what now? 
let me look about me. They have left unto me the 
sun and moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and many 
friends to pity me, and some to relieve me, and I can 
still discourse ; and unless I list, they have not taken 
away my merry countenance, and my cheerful spirit, 
and a good conscience ; they have still left me the pro- 

1 Kennet’s Register and Chronicle, p. 611. 2 Essays, p. 5. 
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vidence of God, and all the promises of the Gospel, and 
my religion and the hopes of heaven, and my charity 
to them too; and still I sleep and digest, I eat and 
drink, I read and meditate, I can walk in my neighbour’s 
pleasant fields, and see the variety of the natural 
beauties, and delight in all that in which God delights, 
that is, in virtue and wisdom, in the whole creation, 
and in God Himself. And he that hath so many 
causes of joy and so great, is very much in love with 
sorrow and peevishness who loses all these pleasures, 
and chooses to sit down upon his little handful of 
thorns.’ 

Bishop Taylor’s devotional works include his Holy 
Living and Dying ; The Golden Grove ; The Psalter of 
David, with devotions for Christian people in all 
occasions and necessities; a collection of offices of 
Prayer, taken out of Holy Scripture and ancient 
Liturgies; and, The Worthy Communicant, a discourse 
on the worthy reception of the Lord’s Supper, with 
devotions fitted to each part of the ministrations. 
Of these the best-known are The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Living, and The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying, the former of which is said to have reached a 
fourteenth edition in 1686, and the latter, still more 
popular, a twenty-first edition in 1710. The Golden 
Grove opens with a summary of ‘ Credenda,’ ‘Agenda,’ 
and ‘ Postulanda,’ to which are added a selection of 
festival hymns.. The object of the book, as stated in 
the preface, is to give a compendium of what we are to 
believe, what to do, and what to desire; it is intended 
to serve all persons who desire milk, and not strong 
meat; and the author maintains that/‘ there is more 
solid comfort and material support to a Christian 
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spirit in one Article of Faith; in one period of the 
Lord’s Prayer; in one holy Lesson; than in all the 
disputes of impertinent people. . . . Christian religion 
is admirable for its wisdom and its simplicity.’ 
The ‘Credenda’ contain a catechism and also an 
exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. The ‘ Agenda’ 
open with a rule to spend each day religiously, and 
then follows a manual of prayer fitted to each day in 
the week. The ‘Postulanda, after a paraphrase of 
the Lord’s Prayer, provide devotional Litanies for all 
things and persons, and special prayers for each day 
in the week. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living is divided into 
four chapters, with many subsections. 

The first chapter treats of the general instruments 
and means serving to a holy life, such as care of time, 
purity of intention, the practice of the presence of 
God. 

The second deals with such subjects as Christian 
sobriety, and it contains instruction on temperance, 
chastity, humility, modesty, and contentedness. 

The subject of the third chapter is Christian justice, 
with subsections on obedience to superiors; the duties 
of superiors to those under them; civil contracts; 
restitution, and many prayers in relation to the offices 
of justice, in respect both to rulers and subjects. 

The fourth chapter, on the Christian religion, has 
separate instructions on the acts and offices of faith, 
hope, and charity ; on receiving the word of God; the 
use of spiritual books; on fasting, the observance of 
festivals, prayer, almsgiving, and repentance. Then 
there follows an instruction on preparation for the 
Blessed Sacrament, with the addition of many prayers 
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‘and forms of intercession, and advice as to the best 
way of using them. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying is divided 
into five chapters. The first chapter opens with 
the general preparation for death, with meditations 
on the vanity and shortness of man’s life; and this 
consideration reduced to practice. Then follow rules 
and spiritual acts for lengthening our days, which 
are followed by the consideration of the miseries of 
man’s life; and this consideration reduced to practice. 

The second chapter sets forth a general preparation 
towards a holy death by way of exercise ; with precepts 
preparatory to a holy death, daily self-examination, the 
exercise of charity, and general considerations to enforce 
the foregoing practices. 

The third chapter treats of the state of sickness, its 
temptations, and their remedies. 

The remaining two chapters show how the graces 
open to the state of sickness are to be practised, and 
how sick persons should make practical use of the 
ministrations of the clergy in the Visitation of the sick. 

These valuable books, in addition to their intrinsic 
merit, are of special interest to us, because of the light 
they incidentally throw on some subjects of controversy 
among Churchmen in our own time. 

For example, we may consider the custom of fasting 
before communion. On this subject Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor expresses himself quite clearly : ‘ Let us receive 
the consecrated elements with all devotion and humility 
of body and spirit ; and do this honour to it, that it be 
the first food we eat, and the first beverage we drink, 
that day, unless it be in case of sickness, or other 
great necessity ; and that your body and soul both be 
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prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures.’! 

He gives precisely the same teaching in his Rule of 
Conscience’? : ‘It is a Catholic custom, that they who ~ 
receive the Holy Communion, should receive it fasting. 
This is not a duty commanded by God; but unless it 
be necessary to eat, he that despises this custom, gives 
nothing but the testimony of an evil mind.’* 

The Bishop’s teaching on this subject entirely 
accords with that of Bishop Sparrow, who wrote in 
his Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer: 
‘This Sacrament should be received fasting,* and so 
was the practice of the universal Church, says S. 
Augustine, Epist. 118, which is authority enough (in 
things of this nature, namely, circumstances of time, 
etc.) to satisfy any that do not love contention.’ 

‘It is true that our Saviour gave it to His Disciples 
after Supper; but dare any man quarrel with the uni- 
versal Church of Christ for receiving it fasting? It 
also pleased the Holy Ghost, that for the honour of so 
great a Sacrament, the Body of Christ should first 
enter into the Christian’s mouth before all other meats. 
Neither, because our Saviour gave it to His Disciples 
after Supper will it necessarily follow that we should 
receive it so . . . There was a special reason for our 
Saviour’s doing so, His Supper was to succeed imme- 
diately to the Passover ; and therefore as soon as that 
was over He instituted His; and that He might more 


1 Holy Living, ch. iv. sect. x. 9. 2 Bk. iii. rule 15, 

® See also The Worthy Communicant, ch. vii. sect. 1, and The Life 
of the Holy Jesus, part 111. xix. 16: Of the reception of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

4 Third Council of Carthage, Can. 29. 
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deeply imprint the excellency of this mystery into 
the minds and hearts of His Disciples, He would give 
it them the last thing He did, before He went from 
them to His Passion . . . but He nowhere appointed 
what hour and time it should afterward be received ; 
but left that to be ordered by them that were after His 
departure, to settle the Churches, namely, the Apostles ; 
and accordingly we find S. Paul! rectifying some abuses, 
and prescribing some rules for the better ordering of 
some rites and ceremonies about the Sacrament, and 
promising when he should come to settle and order 
for the rest, from whom S. Augustine seems to think 
that the Catholic Church received this custom of 
receiving the Sacrament fasting.’ ? 

The testimony of these two bishops of the Restora- 
tion period, one of them, Dr. Sparrow, a member of 
the Savoy conference which brought our Prayer Book 
into its present form, is too important to be over- 
looked. They distinctly write of fasting communion 
as a ‘Catholic custom,’ as ‘ the practice of the universal 
Church, which is authority enough.’ 

At the same time Bishop Jeremy Taylor observes 
that exceptions to the rule are made, ‘in case of sick- 
ness or other great necessity. In saying this he was 
but following the ancient English canon made in King 
Edgar’s reign, a.p. 960, ‘That no man take the housel 
after he hath broke his fast, except it be on account of 
extreme sickness.® 

This exception is identical with that made in the 


1 x Cor. xi. 34. 

2 #p. 118. Bishop Sparrow, Rationale upon the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 237; ed. 1676. 

3 Johnson’s English Canons, vol. i. p. 419. 
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Council of Constance in the thirteenth session (A.D. 
1415), in which it was decreed that ‘The praise- 
worthy authority of the sacred canons and the use 
sanctioned by the Church has maintained and does 
maintain that this Sacrament ought not to be con- 
secrated after supper, nor to be received by the 
faithful otherwise than fasting, eacept im the case 
of sickness or other necessity granted or allowed by 
law or the Church (a jure vel ecclesia concesso vel 
admisso).’? 

This Council was not one likely to err on the side of 
laxity, and though its decrees do not bind us, it is 
interesting to find that it allowed exceptions to fasting 
Communion in the words afterwards used by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Both Bishop Sparrow and Bishop Taylor taught that 
fasting Communion is an ecclesiastical, not a Divine 
precept ; and an ecclesiastical precept admits of dispen- 
sation by ecclesiastical authority, as has been recognised 
in this case in the Roman Catholic Church. Pius trv. 
and Benedict xiv. allowed missionary priests in the 
East to say Mass after slightly breaking their fast in 
some circumstances. Among the dispensations given 
by the Popes to individuals were those of Julius m1. 
to the Emperor Charles v., of Innocent xu. to the 
Empress Elizabeth for the day of her coronation, and 
of Benedict x1v, to James Stuart (‘ the old Pretender’). 
And, while some modern Roman Catholic theologians 
say it is unlikely that such dispensations would be 
given at the present time, they assert the lawfulness of 
administering Communion to those in dangerous sick- 


} Council of Constance, Sess. xiii. (Hardouin, Comcilia, viii. 381). 
Cf. Landon’s Manual of Councils, p. 157. 
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ness, though not fasting.1 Others go further, and 
include in the exemption from the fast persons who 
desire to make several Communions in the year, or at 
least their Easter Communion, and who, through pro- 
tracted sickness, are unable to do so fasting. 

In view of this it is interesting to read Dr. Pusey’s 


1 See e.g. Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, t. ii. §§ 159-163. 
2 *Tt may be asked whether a sick person, who, though not in 
danger of death, is yet unable to fast till a convenient hour in the 
morning, and who continues in this state for a long time, may be per- 
mitted to receive Holy Communion after having broken his fast. 

‘The question is discussed at great length in the A/é/anges Théolo- 
gigues (It° Série, p. 400 e¢ seg.). Amongst the authors there cited, 
some, as Elbel and Witasse, expressly affirm that he may be permitted 
occasionally ; others, as Toletus and Tournely, plainly imply that he 
may be permitted when there is any urgent cause. The writer himself 
strongly insists that one in the circumstances may be permitted to 
receive Holy Communion, at least in order to fulfil the Paschal precept ; 
and he labours hard to refute a Latin dissertation, maintaining the 
opposite view, which he gives at full length (/dzd. p. 422 et seg.). 
He relies very much on the argument that the Paschal precept, or the 
precept of annual communion, which is probably the determination 
of the divine precept (véde S. Lig., n. 297), ought to prevail over the 
law which requires the Eucharist to be received fasting, just as the 
precept of receiving it in danger of death prevails over the same law. 
He contends, that as the faithful, in order to fulfil the latter precept, 
are exempt from the obligation of fasting when it is attended with 
inconvenience, so should they be, and so it is to be presumed they are, 
in like manner exempt, when they are required to fulfil the former. 
When it is objected that a parity of reasoning would prove the exemp- 
tion, not only for the fulfilment of the Paschal precept, but at least for 
several communions in the year, just as the exemption in favour of 
those in danger of death is extended to a repetition of the viaticum, he 
replies by virtually admitting the parity and the inference ; he sees no 
inconvenience in it, but he would not insist on it (p. 425, n. 12). 

‘This opinion seems not improbable, and we should be slow to 
condemn one who would make up his mind to act on it.’—WVotes on the 
Rubrics of the Roman Ritual, by the Rev. James O’Kane, Senior 
Dean, S. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, pp. 374, 375 (seventh edition). 
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letters on fasting Communion, in one of which he 
maintains that ‘The subject of fasting Communion is 
pressed very unduly upon people’s consciences by some, 
so as to set an ancient custom of the Church against 
our Lord’s command in some cases.’ 

‘I believe non-fasting Communion comes under our 
Blessed Lord’s rule, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice,” and_.I feel sure that if He were here, He would 
dispense with the custom Himself in many cases; as 
of the weakly. I am certain that He would rather 
they communicated non-fasting than were starved.’ 

‘I need not say that we old Tractarians com- 
municated and communicate fasting, but we cannot 
lay the burden on the shoulders of the weak and 
sickly.’ 


Confession. 


On Sacramental Confession, by which is meant 
confession to God, in the presence of a priest, with a 
view to receiving Absolution, Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor 
writes : 

‘Because we may very much be helped, if we take in 
the assistance of a spiritual guide ; therefore the Church 
of God, in all ages, hath commanded, and in most ages, 
enjoined, that we confess our sins, and discover the 
state and condition of our souls, to such a person, 
whom we, or our superiors, judge fit to help in such 
needs. For so, “if we confess our sins one to another,” 
as S. James advises, we shall obtain the prayers of the 
holy man, whom God and the Church have appointed 
solemnly to pray for us: and when he knows our 
needs, he can best minister comfort or reproof, oil or 

1 Sdiritual Letters of E. B. Pusey, pp. 273, 275, 
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caustics; he can more opportunely recommend your 
particular state to God; he can determine your cases 
of conscience, and judge better for you, than you do 
for yourself.’! 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


‘Christ was made a priest for ever; He was initiated 
or consecrated on the Cross, and there began his priest- 
hood, which was to last till His coming to judgment. 
It began on earth, but was to last and be officiated in 
Heaven, where He sits perpetually representing and 
exhibiting to the Father that great effective sacrifice 
which He offered on the Cross to eternal and never- 
failing purposes. As Christ is pleased to represent to 
the Father that great sacrifice as a means of atone- 
ment and expiation for all mankind, and with special 
purposes and intendment for all the elect, all that serve 
Him in holiness ; so He hath appointed that the same 
ministry shall be done upon earth too, in our manner, 
and according to our proportion; and therefore hath 
constituted and separated an order of men who, by 
“shewing forth the Lord’s death” by Sacramental 
representation, may pray unto God after the same 
manner that our Lord and High Priest does; that is, 
offer to God and represent in this solemn prayer and 
Sacrament Christ as already offered ; so sending up a 
gracious instrument, whereby our prayers may, for 
His sake, and in the same manner of intercession, be 
offered to God in our behalf, and for all them for 
whom we pray, to all those purposes for which Christ 
died. As the ministers of the Sacrament do, in a 

1 Holy Living, ch. iv. sect. 9. § 5; see also Holy Dying, ch. v. 


sect. 3. 
oO 
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Sacramental manner, present to God the sacrifice of 
the Cross, by becoming imitators of Christ’s inter- 
cession; so the people are sacrificers too in their 
manner; for besides that, by saying Amen, they join 
in the act of him that ministers, and make it also to 
be their own; so when they eat and drink the con- 
secrated elements worthily, they receive Christ within 
them, and therefore may also offer Him to God, while, 
in their sacrifice of obedience and thanksgiving, they 
present themselves to God with Christ, whom they 
have spiritually received, that is, themselves with that 
which will make them gracious and acceptable. . . . 
This is the sum of the greatest mystery of our religion ; 
it is the copy of the passion, and the ministration of 
the great mystery of our redemption.’! 


1 Holy Living, ch. iv. sect. 10. § 3. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (continued) 


Bishop Cosin’s Devotions. 


Dr. Joun Costin (a.D. 1594-1672), Bishop of Durham, 
and one of the foremost divines of the Church of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, was a native of 
Norwich, where he received his early education. He 
graduated at Cambridge, took holy orders, and then 
became domestic chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 
In 1634 he was appointed Master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. In the 
Civil War he went to France, and acted as chaplain to 
the household of the exiled royal family. At the 
Restoration he was chosen as a member of the Savoy 
Conference, and became Bishop of Durham in the year 
1660. Cosin’s works have been published in five 
volumes in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
Among them is his well-known volume of Devotions, 
which was first printed in the year 1627, under the 
title: ‘A Collection of Private Devotions in the 
Practice of the Ancient Church called “The Hours 
of Prayer,” as they were after this manner published 
by authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560, taken out of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the 


Divine Service of our own Church.’ 
211 
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The book was published with the approbation and 
licence of the Bishop of London. It contains first of 
all a Preface, which refers to the Horarie, or Latin 
Book of Devotions, published with the Queen’s 
authority in 1560, and which it closely follows. Then 
comes the Kalendar. After this is a table of the 
appointed days of Fasting and Abstinence, and of: 


The Times when Marriages are not solemnised. 


Advent Sunday, 8 days after the Epiphany. 
E | Septuagesima Te 
#4 8 a fter Easter. 
£ maivdays F ays after Easter 
Rogation Sunday, Trinity Sunday. 


The Apostles’ Creed, or ‘Sum of the Catholic Faith, 
The Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments come 
next, and are printed with explanatory teaching. 


Then follow : 


The Two Precepts of Charity, or the Laws of Nature. 


(1) To love God above all for His own sake. 
(2) To love all men as ourselves for God’s sake, and 
to do unto others as we would they should do unto us. 


The Precepts of the Church. 


(1) To observe the Festivals and Holy Days 
appointed. 

(2) To keep the Fasting Days with devotion and 
abstinence. 

(3) To observe the Ecclesiastical Customs and 
Ceremonies established, and that without frowardness 
or contradiction. 

(4) To repair unto the public service of the Church 
for Matins and Evensong, with other holy offices, at 
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times appointed, unless there be a just and an unfeigned 
cause to the contrary. 

(5) To receive the Blessed Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ with frequent devotion, and three 
times a year at least, of which times Easter to be 
always one. And for better preparation thereunto, as 
occasion is, to disburden and quiet our consciences of 
those sins that may grieve us, or scruples that may 
trouble us, to a learned and discreet priest, and from 
him to receive advice, and the benefit of Absolution. 


The Sacraments of the Church. 


The principal and truly so called (as generally 
necessary to salvation) are Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The other five, that is to say, Confirmation, 
Penitence, Orders, Matrimony, and Visitation of the 
Sick, or Extreme Unction, though they be sometimes 
called and have the name of Sacraments, yet have not 
the like nature that the two principal and true Sacra- 
ments have. 

This portion of the book closes with a list of the 
Three Theological Virtues; Three Kinds of Good 
Works—Fasting, Prayer, and Alms deeds; The Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the Twelve Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost; The Spiritual and Corporal Works of 
Mercy; The Eight Beatitudes, the Seven Deadly Sins, 
and the contrary Virtues; The four last things that 
may befall any man—Death, Judgment, Hell, or 
Heaven. 

No further reference need be made to the latter 
part of this excellent book, because it follows, as 
the title states, ‘The Hours of Prayer,’ as they were 
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published by authority of Queen Elizabeth, and these 
have already been described. 


The Heliotropium. Jeremy Drexelus. 


Jeremiah Drexelius, a native of Augsburgh (a.p. 1581- 
1638), had a great reputation in the seventeenth century 
as a preacher. Although he was a member of the 
Jesuit order, his books were esteemed by many Pro- 
testant readers. One of the best known of them is 
the Heliotropium, a treatise on conformity of the 
human will to the Divine. This excellent book was 
translated from the Latin, and published with a preface 
by the Right Rev. A. P. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, 
in the year “1862; a second edition appeared in 1890. 

In his preface Bishop Forbes remarks that since the 
beginning of Christianity, the great work of the 
Church of Christ has been to develop Humanity to 
its highest conditions; and this has been done pre- 
eminently by increasing the sense of man’s responsi- 
bility. But the measure of responsibility is freedom ; 
and, therefore, to enunciate the freedom of the human 
will (a freedom crippled indeed by the effect of sin) 
has been one of her mightiest and most important 
duties. Then the Bishop quotes the apposite lines 
of Dante, which are here given from the translation 
by Dean Plumptre instead of that of Cary: 

The greatest gift that God of His free grace 

Gave at Creation, and most near in kind 

To His own goodness, foremost in the race 

For praise, is freedom of the will and mind, 

Which to all living things intelligent, 

And those alone, hath been and is assigned. 
Paradise, Canto v. 
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He then proceeds to show how Drexelius never loses 
sight of the principle that in every good action there 
are two factors, Divine grace and the human will. 
The sinner who is justified by God must acknowledge 
that in himself he is nothing, and at the same time 
yield himself up unreservedly to the operation of 
Divine grace, and by so doing become a fellow worker 
with God. Thus the teaching of the Heliotropium 
is exactly that of S. Augustine, which we have con- 
sidered in a former chapter: ‘He Who created thee 
without thyself will not save thee without thyself.’ 

This again accords with Dante’s lines: 


So of our bliss this is cause formal, clear, 
That each upon God’s will himself should stay, 
That so our wills may all one Will appear. 
So our whole realm rejoiceth in the way 
In which from stage to stage we upward mount, 
As doth the King whose Will doth our wills sway, 
And in His Will of our peace is the fount. 
Paradise, Canto iii. 


We find in the Heliotropium five books. The first, 
in five chapters, treats of the recognition of the Divine 
Will, and lays down the principle that the measure 
of our spiritual growth lies in the conformity of the 
human will with the Divine, and that nothing is 
done in the world, sin only excepted, apart from the 
Will of God, which may be recognised in all things, 
though the Divine Will is twofold, one which is 
declared by laws and precepts, the other is of His 
good pleasure. 

The second book also consists of five chapters, and 
shows how the human will is conformed to the Divine 
by doing the will of God on earth as it is done in 
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heaven—with purity of intention, cheerfulness, accuracy, 
and perseverance. 

The signs of a human will conformed to the Divine 
are: 

(1) To do nothing without asking for the Divine aid. 

(2) Willingness to follow the Divine Will, when this 
involves difficulties. 

(3) Distrust of self. 

(4) Complete trust in God. 

(5) Ability to endure all hard things in silence. 

(6) The courage which says, ‘I can do all things 
through Christ Who strengtheneth me.’ 

The third book shows how conformity of the human 
will to the Divine produces great tranquillity of mind, 
and gives to the soul true happiness and the life of 
heaven out of heaven. 

The fourth book deals with hindrances to con- 
formity of the human will with the Divine. Three 
of these are 

(1) Evil custom. When faults turn into habits there 
is no room left for remedy. 

(2) Want of patience. We are not to imitate Saul, 
who could not wait for Samuel. 

(3) Fickleness. We should not go round with the 
moon, assuming first one appearance then another, and 
changing every day and hour. 

The fifth book shows the aids given to us in con- 
forming the human will to the Divine. The greatest 
of these is trust in God, which should embrace all 
human actions. This is like the bow of Jonathan 
which turned not back.t Such a bow aims at the 
heart of God, and never misses its mark ; but out of all 


1 2 Sam. i. 22. 
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the kings of Israel and Judah how many were there 
who learned to use this bow? There are four only— 
David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Jehosaphat. Such trust in 
God leads to tranquillity of life, and victory over sin. 
A good illustration of trust in God and the want 
of it is given in book ii. ch. 5: ‘Whatever a man 
who trusts in God desires, he first of all seeks it from 
God. . . . S. John, who may be called the eye of the 
Lord, saw Christ carrying in His right hand seven 
stars.' And what are,these stars in His hand? John 
himself, when unfolding this mystery, says, “The 
seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches,”? or 
the seven bishops of Asia. Behold, then, bishops and 
their mitres are in the hand of Christ! But if a mitre 
anywhere wants an owner, there are numbers who offer 
their head for it; but they do not first hasten straight 
to the Hand of Christ. They run indeed, but oftentimes 
they reach the hands of kings and princes before they run 
to Christ. And the same thing happens in the pursuit 
of other offices and honours ; human interest is sought, 
but the Divine favour only by a few, or after that of 
man. It is a transparent error; we ought to do the 
reverse ; the Divine Favour and Will should be sought 
before all things. Sceptres and crowns are in the 


Hand of God.’ 


John Bunyan, a.p. 1628-1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress and the Holy War. 


It is sometimes said that the Church of England 
contains within her fold men who are, theologically, as 
far apart as the poles of the earth. This may be true, 


1 Rev, i. 16. 2 Rev. i. 20. 
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but it should be remembered that the North Pole and 
South Pole are parts of the same globe and that they 
are connected together, and not separated, by the 
intervening seas and continents. 

Churchmen are ‘all baptized into one Body.? All 
have accepted the same creeds; all share in the same 
gifts of grace; live under the same moral code of law 
and ecclesiastical anthority; and all are bound by the 
highest obligation of Christian charity to love one 
another as brethren. 

But besides this they have much to learn of one 
another. God does not often bestow all His choicest 
gifts largely upon any one man, nor does He confine 
His wisdom exclusively to any one school of men. He 
is no respecter of persons. All the members of the 
Body, to some extent, depend upon each other as well 
as upon the Head of the whole Body. ‘The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you.’” 

Sometimes we find gifts of the Spirit in men like 
Eldad and Medad, who prophesied ‘in the camp,’ ‘ but 
went not out unto the tabernacle.® Joshua asked 
that they might be silenced, but Moses refused his 
request. He recognised the voice of the Spirit in 
them, and said, ‘ Would God that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets.’ If we find the Spirit of prophecy in 
books written by those who do not come into the 
tabernacle with us, we shall do well to follow the 
example of Moses and not the counsel of Joshua, who 
said, ‘My lord Moses, forbid them.’ 

No well-instructed Churchman would seek for guid- 
ance in doctrine in such books as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 


> 


Ly Cor, xu: *3Cor, xii. 20. 3 Num, xi. 26. 
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Progress or the Holy War, which reflect the theology 
of the Baptists of the seventeenth century. But who 
can deny that there is real devotional inspiration in 
these books which have’ interested countless thou- 
sands of readers, and may be studied with profit by 
those who go to them simply for experience in the 
spiritual life, and read them in the light of the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints? It is evident at 
once to a Churchman that the idea of Christianity 
presented in the Pilgrim’s Progress is an imperfect, and, 
in some respects, an erroneous one. It does not fully 
‘represent unto us our profession; which is, to follow 
the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like 
unto Him. It makes no mention of Holy Baptism, 
which Christ Himself instituted, nor of the blessed truth 
that Almighty God assures us of His favour and good- 
ness to us, by feeding us ‘ with the spiritual food of the 
most precious Body and Blood of His Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.’ In Bunyan’s allegory Christian went on 
his journey imperfectly supplied with the means of 
grace, though he always had before him the hope of 
glory. He received in the house of the Interpreter 
much valuable illumination of the mind, but no 
mention was made to him of the inward and spiritual 
grace of the Blessed Sacrament ordained by Christ 
Himself for the strengthening and refreshing of the 
souls of Christian Pilgrims. He needed such teaching 
as that contained in the Imitation of Christ, but did 
not receive it, viz. : 

‘I confess that I have need of these two things, food 
and light. Therefore Thou hast provided for my 
weakness by giving Thy Sacred Body for the refresh- 
ment of my mind and body; and Thou hast set Thy 
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Word as a light unto my feet; without these two I 
could not well live; for the Word of God is the light 
of my soul, and Thy Sacrament is the Bread of Life.’? 

Bunyan, like many pious Nonconformists, reminds us 
of S. Paul’s companions who all escaped safe to land, 
‘some on planks, and some on other things from the 
ship.2 We rejoice in their salvation, and are deeply 
interested in and instructed by their experiences in 
battling with the waves and billows of temptation as 
they hold fast by faith to planks and ‘ things from 
the ship.’ 

But as the Visible Church of God is a seaworthy ship, 
not a broken wreck, we cannot forsake it. We find 
there the grace and the truth which came into the world 
by Jesus Christ,2 Who has ordained for our welfare: 
Doctrine and spiritual teaching to enlighten the mind ; 
Grace through the Blessed Sacrament to strengthen 
and refresh the soul; Holy worship to offer to the 
Father in Spirit and in Truth. Bunyan seems to have 
known nothing of Sacramental grace. In the place 
of feeding on Christ’s Body and Blood, he represents 
Christian as refreshing his soul from time to time by 
reading a sealed roll which contained the assurance of 
his salvation, and was given to him by one of the 
Shining Ones after his burden fell off before the Cross. 
But his strong solace was the Word of God, which first 
awakened him to a sense of sin, set him on his journey, 
became a lamp to his feet and light to his path, and 
aided him in all his temptations and trials. The law 
of his God was in his heart, and now and again it 
strengthened his sliding steps. It was the Word of 
God by which he overcame Apollyon; the Key of 


1 Tmitation, bk. iv. ch. 11. 2 Acts xxvii. 44. * SS) John eEy7, 
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Promise by which he opened the dungeon door of 
Doubting Castle, and which gave him consolation in 
the darkness of death. He lived by prayer and the 
comfort of God’s Holy Word, but from first to last 
there is no sign that he knew anything of such devo- 
tion as is expressed in the Prayer of Humble Access: 
‘Grant us, gracious Lord, so to eat the Flesh of Thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His Blood, that our 
sinful bodies may be made clean by His Body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious Blood, and 
that we may evermore dwell in Him and He in us, 

The devotional idea of the ‘Unitive Way, as ex- 
pressed by S. Paul in the words ‘Christ liveth in 
me, does not appear in this allegory. The pilgrim is 
a traveller, who, strengthened by prayer and God’s 
promises, journeys towards Christ Who is far away in 
Heaven. It is not until he has crossed the river of 
death, and has left his mortal garment behind him in 
the waters, that the Shining Ones conduct him to Mount 
Zion, to the innumerable company of angels, to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and give him the 
fruit of the Tree of Life. Bunyan appears to have 
understood the words ‘Ye are come unto Mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God’* as though they 
were ‘Ye shall hereafter come unto Mount Zion.’ 
This teaching carries us backwards a stage, to the 
religion of those saints under the Old Covenant who 
walked with God by faith and prayer, and obtained 
witness that they were righteous, but had not received 
the promised gifts of grace which unite Christians in 
one Body to Christ their living Head.* 

We learn the true meaning of the Old Testament 

1 Heb. xii. 22. 4 Feb. Xi, 395.2 oF Leta. 
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Scriptures when we read them in the light of Christ, 
and we need not set on one side Bunyan’s beautiful 
allegories because of their imperfect teaching. They 
are studded with devotional gems of great brilliance 
and value. Consider the ‘brave picture’ which 
Christian saw in the Interpreter’s house : 

‘He had him into a private room, and Christian saw 
the picture of a very grave person hang up against the 
wall; and this was the fashion of it; it had eyes lifted 
up to heaven, the best of books in its hand, the law of 
truth was written upon its lips, the world was behind 
its back; it stood as if it pleaded with men, and a 
crown of gold did hang over its head.’ 

Sir Noel Paton has painted the man who could look 
no way but downwards, and whose carnal mind, intent 
on the gold pieces, and on the bubbles, that came from 
the serpent’s mouth, failed to see that one stood over 
his head proffering to him a celestial crown in exchange 
for the muck-rake with which he drew to himself the 
straws, the small sticks, and the dust of the floor. The 
painting suggests the wish that the man with his eyes 
lifted up to heaven, with the world behind his back, 
and with the crown of gold hanging over his head, 
could form the subject of a companion picture. 

The Holy War, not so well known as the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, is, in some respects, quite as interesting. 
Nothing in it is more powerful than the description of 
the complete surrender of the sin-convicted, contrite 
inhabitants of Mansoul to their Prince. This was the 
petition they sent and the Absolution they received : 

‘« We, Thy poor, miserable, dying town of Mansoul, 
confess unto Thy great and glorious Majesty, that we 
have sinned against Thy Father and Thee, and are 
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worthy to be cast into the pit. If Thou wilt slay us, we 
have deserved it: if ‘Thou wilt condemn us to the deep, 
Thou art righteous; we cannot complain, whatever 
Thou doest, or however Thou carriest it towards us. 
But O, let mercy reign, and let it be extended to us! 
O let mercy take hold upon us and free us from our 
transgressions, and we will sing of Thy mercy and of 
Thy judgment.” ‘The petition was designed to be sent 
unto the Prince, but who should carry it ? that was the 
question. Some were for sending Mr. Good-deed, but 
the Recorder [Conscience] was by no means for that: 
“For,” said he, “ we are now pleading for mercy ; where- 
fore to send our petition by a man of this name, will 
seem to cross the petition itself.” . . . So old Good-deed 
was laid aside, and they agreed to send Mr. Desires- 
Awake. When he saw that he must go of this errand, 
he besought that Mr. Wet-Eyes might go with him. 
This was a near neighbour of Mr. Desires, a poor man, 
a man of a broken spirit, yet one that could speak well 
to a petition ; so they granted that he should go with 
him. Mr. Desires put a rope upon his head, and Mr. 
Wet-Eyes went wringing his hands together. When 
they were come to the Pavilion .. . Mr. Desires-Awake 
cast himself prostrate upon the ground, at the feet of 
the Prince, saying : “ O that Mansoul might live before 
Thee!” and so he delivered his petition. When they 
were asked by the Prince what their names were, and 
why they were sent, Mr. Wet-Eyes said : 

«“ Mr. Repentance was my father; good men have bad 
children, and the sincere do oftentimes beget hypocrites. 
My mother called me by this name from my cradle, 
but why I cannot tell. I see dirt in mine own tears, 
and filthiness in the bottom of my prayers; but I pray 


he 
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Thee that Thou wouldst not remember against us our 
transgressions, but mercifully pass by the sin of Man- 
soul, and refrain from glorifying Thy grace no longer.” 
Then after much colloquy they were asked if they had 
ought to say for themselves, why the sentence they con- 
fessed they deserved should not be passed on them. 
They answered, “‘ We can say nothing, Lord ; 'Thou art 
just, for we have sinned.” 'Then said the Prince, “And 
for what are those ropes on your heads?” The prisoners 
answered, *“‘ Those ropes are to bind us with to the place 
of execution, if mercy be not pleasing in Thy sight.”’ 
Then at the end came the Absolution. ‘The Prince 
called for the prisoners to come and stand again before 
him, and they came and stood trembling. And he 
said unto them: “The sins, trespasses, iniquities, that 
you, with the whole town of Mansoul, have from time 
to time committed against my Father and Me, I have 
power and commandment from my Father to forgive ; 
and I do forgive you accordingly.” And having so 
said, He gave them, written in parchment, and sealed 
with seven seals, a general pardon, commanding both 
my Lord Mayor [Understanding], my Lord Will-be- 
Will [Will], and Mr. Recorder [Conscience] to proclaim 
it on the morrow, by that the sun was up, throughout 
the whole town of Mansoul. Moreover, the Prince 
stripped the prisoners of their mourning weeds, and 
gave them “ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
Then he gave to each of the three, jewels of gold and 
precious stones, and took away the ropes, and put 
chains of gold about their necks. When they heard 
the gracious words of Prince Immanuel, and had beheld 
all that was done unto them, they fainted almost away ; 
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for the grace, the benefit, the pardon was sudden, 
glorious, and so big that they were not able to stand 
up under it.’ 


The Worthy Communicant. 

This book, by Jeremy Dyke, minister of Epping in 
Essex, was published a.p. 1636, with the imprimatur 
of the Bishop of London. It has an Epistle Dedicatory 
to the Earl and Countess of Winchelsea, and is divided 
into twenty-one chapters, which treat of preparation 
before receiving the Sacrament, and of the necessity of 
knowledge, faith, repentance, charity, and obedience 
in communicants. Then follow instructions on self- 
examination, some meditations, and a chapter on the 
duties which are consequent upon the reception of the 
Sacrament. A curious instance of the danger of abuse 
of the Holy Communion is recorded among the warn- 
ings against receiving the Sacrament unworthily : 

‘The reverend and learned Bishop that now is of 
Durham, reports a story, upon his own knowledge, of 
one Sr. Booth, a batchelor of Arts in 8. John’s College, 
who, being Popishly affected, at the time of the Com- 
munion took the consecrated bread, and, forbearing to 
eat it, conveyed, and kept it closely for a time; and 
afterwards threw it over the College wall; but a short 
time after, not enduring the torment of his guilty con- 
science, he threw himself headlong over the battlements 
of the Chapel, and some few hours after ended his life.’ 


Bishop Patrick. 
Simon Patrick (a.p. 1626-1707), Bishop of Chi- 
chester, and afterwards of Ely, a commentator on the 


historical and poetical books of the Old Testament, 
P 
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was also the author of the devotional treatises Mensa 
Mystica, ‘a discourse concerning the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper,’ and The Christian Sacrifice, two books 
which passed through many editions. The Mensa 
Mystica, dated 1659, in the first section describes the 
Eucharist as a Commemorative Sacrifice, in which ‘ we 
do shew forth the Lord’s death unto God, and plead 
before Him the sacrifice of His Son.’ + 

It is also a rite wherein we enter into covenant with 
God, and is a sign and seal of remission of sin, a means 
of our nearer union with the Lord Jesus, and a means 
also of our union with one another. 

The second and third sections give instruction on 
preparation for the Holy Communion, and on the 
deportment of some at the Holy Table. The latter 
part of the book, comprising sections tv. and v., deals 
with the ‘Postczenium, or of our ‘Deportment after 
Communion,’ and of the ‘ benefits of Holy Communion.’ 


The Christian Sacrifice * 


to some extent covers the same ground as the Mensa 
Mystica, to which it refers in the preface. It gives 
instructions on the necessity, end, and manner of 
receiving the Holy Communion, together with Devo- 
tions at the time of Communion; also suitable prayers 
and meditations for every month in the year, and the 
principal Festivals in memory of our Blessed Saviour ; 
including Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Easter 
Day, Ascension Day, and Whit-Sunday. The book 
concludes with a collection of additional prayers for 
Humility, Charity, Meekness, Patience, Faith, Obedi- 
ence, and other Christian virtues and graces. 
1 Sect. 1s ps 14. 
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The Whole Duty of Man. 


The authorship of this well-known book is unknown. 
It was published anonymously, with a letter of recom- 
mendation by Dr. Hammond, in March 1657. John 
Wesley, who printed the greater part of it in his 
Christian Library, said in the preface : 

‘ Whoever reads the following Treatise should con- 
sider the time when it was wrote. Never was there 
more talk of faith in Christ, of justification by faith, 
and of the fruits of the Spirit. And scarce ever was 
there less practice of plain, moral duties, of justice, 
mercy, and truth. At such a time it was peculiarly 
needful to inculcate what was so generally neglected. 
. . . I do not apprehend that any one page herein 
contradicts that fundamental principle, “By grace ye 
are saved through faith, being justified freely through 
the redemption which is in Jesus.” Nor am I afraid 
that any who have read the preceding volumes should 
be induced by any part of this to build again the things 
which they had thrown down, to seek salvation by their 
own righteousness. But I trust many, who have already 
experienced the free grace of God in Christ Jesus, may 
hereby be more fully instructed to walk in Him, and 
more thoroughly furnished for every good word and 
work.’ 

An enlarged edition of the book was published in 
London in 1747, with a preface in which it was stated 
that the Old Whole Duty of Man was ‘ well adapted for 
those unhappy times of strife and confusion in which it 
was written,’ when ‘many of the preachers and writers 
had not only forborne to inculcate the duties of 
morality, but had laboured to depreciate them; to 
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persuade people that faith was all and works nothing.’ 
Then we are told that, ‘Our Church and Religion have 
another sort of enemies to contend with now, than the 
Solifidians of that time ; men whose shocking impieties 
strike at the very foundation of Christianity itself. . . . 
No body can be ignorant but that the age we now 
live in has produced many men who make light of the 
Christian religion, and talk contemptuously of our 
Saviour and His doctrine.’ 

This recalls the preface to the first edition of Butler’s 
Analogy, written eleven years earlier, a.p. 1736, when 
the Bishop said: ‘It is come, I know not how, to be 
taken for granted by many persons that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now 
discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat 
it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment, and nothing remained 
but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having 
so long interrupted the pleasures of the world.’ The 
later enlarged edition of The Whole Duty of Man 
opens with an Introduction on the necessity of Caring 
for the Soul. Then it sets forth our duty to God, which 
includes faith, hope, love, fear, trust, and humility. 
Honour is to be shown to God in His house, by rever- 
encing and supporting His ministers, by keeping the 
Lord’s Day, the feasts and fasts of the Church, includ- 
ing the fast of Lent. ‘The Scriptures are to be duly 
regarded and the Sacraments received. After this a 
chapter is devoted to Divine Revelation, Faith in God, 
in the Trinity, and the Incarnation ; the instructions 
follow the order of the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The next section is devoted to the Sacrament of the 
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Lord’s Supper, why it was ordained, and the duties to 
be done before and after receiving. Persons who are 
unfit to communicate are urged, in the words of the 
Prayer Book, to open their grief to some learned and 
discreet Minister of God’s Word, that they may receive 
the benefit of Absolution, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice, to the quieting of the conscience and avoid- 
ing all scruple and doubtfulness. Frequent Communion 
is advocated as being likely to preserve the sense of 
religion in us, and to invigorate the soul. 

The second part of the book, or our Duty to our 
Neighbour, deals practically with the duties of the 
second table of the Commandments, and our duties 
to all sorts and conditions of men. The third part, 
on our Duty to Ourselves, embraces such subjects as 
sobriety, temperance, chastity, contentedness, the 
virtues generally, and the remedies against particular 
sins. At the end Devotions are provided for the use 
of families and particular persons, with pious ejacula- 
tions and a paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer. There 
is nothing in the book like the rich theology of 
Andrewes or the eloquence of Jeremy Taylor; the 
teaching throughout is sound, simple, practical, and it 
must have been valuable in correcting the prevalent 
immorality of the latter part of the seventeenth, and 
the scoffing infidelity of the eighteenth centuries. It 
is wholesome but dry bread. 


Sutton’s Meditations upon the Most Holy Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


This book of Meditations by Dr. Christopher Sutton, 
Prebendary of Westminster, was published a.p. 1630. 
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It is dedicated to the two virtuous and modest Gentle- 
women, the now Lady Verney, and the Lady Rodney, 
sisters ; sometime attending upon the late Queen. In 
the Epistle dedicatory Dr. Sutton states that the occa- 
sion which first moved him towards the subject of the 
true use of the Holy Sacrament was the necessity of 
stirring up the best devotion of Christians towards 
that high Mystery. 

‘Witty discourses in matters of controversy, now a 
long time no less learned than large, we have had in 
our English tongue about the Holy Eucharist ; but all 
this while we have not much extant appertaining to 
the substance thereof, to wit, touching our Christian 
participation of the same. In the old law, the Levites 
must first be sanctified, and then they were to sanctify 
the people ; the priests prepared themselves, and others, 
to celebrate the old Passover; but unto this Passover 
every one withal prepares himself, for that every one 
hath a soul to save.’ 

With this view the author prepared seventy-nine 
meditations on subjects such as the first institution of 
this most Holy Sacrament ; the love of Christ shown to 
faithful believers in ordaining this most Holy Sacra- 
ment; the effects of the Sacrament ; impediments which 
detain men from the Blessed Sacrament; various forms 
of preparation for Communion, and thanksgiving after- 
wards. ‘There are also meditations cast in the form 
of short dialogues, and useful instructions on the best 
way of overcoming the deadly sins. In one chapter the 
causes why the daily Communion of the Primitive 
Church has ceased are considered, and the conclusion 
is drawn that ‘the charity of those times far exceeded 
ours that now live ; to wit, love to God and men; they 
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would have lamented their estate, if that their daily 
bread should have become a yearly bread. . . . The 
more often a Christian doth repair to the Holy Com- 
munion the greater is his perfection, and the nearer 
he doth come to the piety of the ancient Christians.’ 

The tone of the book, which has been republished by 
Messrs. Parker and Co., is throughout devotional and 
edifying. The manuals Disce Vivere and Disce Mori, 
by the same author, are published by Messrs. Parker in 
their Practical Christian’s Library. 

Dean Sherlock’s Self-Examination and Holy Com- 
munion, also his Meditations and Prayers, and Lake’s 
Offictum Eucharisticum, a manual which has passed 
through more than thirty editions, are also published 
by Messrs. Parker in their Devotional series. 


S. Francis of Sales. 
S. Francis of Sales (a.p. 1567-1622), Bishop of 


Geneva, was a member of a noble family of Savoy. 
He was educated first at Paris under Maldonatus, then 
graduated as a Doctor of Laws at Padua. He received 
Holy Orders a.p. 1593, and soon became known as a 
powerful preacher and successful controversialist. The 
great point of his sermons was the overthrow of sin 
and the increase of righteousness. By his meekness 
and gentleness he won many Calvinists and Zwinglians 
back to the Communion of the Church, and was noted 
as a director of souls. His father, it is said, annoyed 
at the simplicity of his sermons, remonstrated with him 
and said,‘In my day sermons were much rarer, but 
then they were something like sermons, full of learn- 


ing, well got up, more Latin and Greek in one sermon 
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than you stick into a dozen. Francis replied, ‘My 
test of the worth of a preacher is when his congregation 
go away saying, not “ What a beautiful sermon,” but 
“I willdo something.”’ He preached often and briefly. 
‘The fewer your words the greater the profit, was his 
motto. When a sermon is too long the end makes one 
forget the middle, and the middle the beginning. As 
a devotional writer he is well known by his Spiritual 
Letters, as well as by his two books, The Introduction 
to a Devout Life, and his treatise on The Love of God, 
all of which have appeared in an English translation. 
The Introduction to a Devout Life is divided into five 
parts. The first part contains the counsels and 
exercises necessary for conducting the soul from its 
first desire for the devout life to a full resolution to 
embrace it. He teaches that as it is the part of 
charity to make us perform all God’s command- 
ments generally and universally, so it is the part of 
devotion to make us perform them promptly and 
diligently. The second part of the book contains 
instructions for elevating the soul to God by prayer 
and the Sacraments. The third deals with the practice 
of the virtues; the fourth with temptation; and the 
fifth contains instructions for renewing and strengthen- 
ing the soul in devotion. 

The treatise on the Love of God, which is more 
theological and closely reasoned than the Devout Life, 
is divided into twelve books, which, after an intro- 
ductory chapter, discuss the origin of Divine Love; its 
progress and perfection, and the causes of its decrease 
in the soul. Then follows a chapter on the principal 
acts of Divine Love, Complacency, and Benevolence. 
After this we have two chapters on Prayer. Then he 
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deals with tae subject of the Love of Conformity, and 
the Love of Submission, by which the will is united to 
that of God. The concluding chapters treat of loving 
God above all things; the sovereignty of Divine Love 
above all virtues; and advice on the progress of the 
soul in Divine Love. ‘Calvary,’ he writes, ‘is the 
mountain on which sacred lovers are formed; all love 
which does not derive its origin from the Passion of 
our Saviour is useless and dangerous. Unhappy is the 
death devoid of Divine Love! Unhappy the love 
which does not proceed from the Passion of our 
Saviour! At a distance from Calvary, there is only 
eternal death or eternal love, and Christian wisdom 
consists in choosing between these two extremes. It is 
to assist the devout in making a fortunate selection 
that I have written this book.’ 


Looking unto Jesus. 


Isaac Ambrose, the son of a Lancashire clergyman, 
was educated at Brazenose College, Oxford; in the 
year 1641 he became a Presbyterian, and ministered at 
Garstang near Preston. He was a zealous man and a 
copious writer. It was his custom, we are told, once in 
every year to withdraw from all human society for 
about a month, and to spend this time in a small hut 
erected in a wood not far from his dwelling, where he 
gave himself to meditation, prayer, and study. Thus 
his spiritual instinct led him to do, in his own way, 
what the Church provides in the season of Lent, and 
what S. Ignatius counsels in his spiritual exercises. 
The book by which he is best known is entitled, 
Looking unto Jesus, or the Soul's Eyeing of Jesus as 
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carrying on the Great Work of Man’s Salvation. 
This was written in September 1653, when the author 
tells us that he was visited with sore sickness, and as 
the Lord began to restore his health, it came into his 
thoughts what Jesus had done for his soul, and what 
He would do for it, until He had saved it to the utter- 
most. Then he begged of God that He would help 
him to finish, as He had inclined him to begin, his 
book, and that all might be to His glory and the 
Church’s good. 

It is impossible to read this book without the con- 
viction that the author has truly described the spirit 
in which he began and completed it. The first chapter 
opens with the words: ‘The most excellent subject 
to discourse or write of is Jesus Christ. Augustine, 
having read Cicero’s works, commended them for their 
eloquence, but he passed this sentence upon them: 
“They are not sweet because the name of Jesus is not 
in them.” Indeed all we say is but unsavoury if it be 
not savoured with this salt—* J determined not to know 
anything among you, saith Paul, save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.”’ Throughout the nine books into which 
his treatise is divided Ambrose adheres faithfully to 
his determination. He keeps his readers from first to 
last eye to eye with our Blessed Lord. The subjects 
for the successive chapters are : 


Looking unto Jesus :— 


(1) The Beginner and Finisher of our Faith. 
(II) From the Creation until His first coming. 
(111) In His Birth. 
(IV) In His Life. * 
(V) In His Death. 
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(VI) In His Resurrection. 
(VIL) In His Ascension, Session, and Mission of His 
Spirit. 
(VIII) In His Intercession. 
(IX) In His Second Coming. 

After this follows a discourse on the Ministration 
of and Communion with Angels. In his chapter 
on the Incarnation he states the doctrine that, ‘It 
was not the Divine Nature that assumed an human 
person, but the Divine Person, the Son, that assumed 
an human nature.’ The manhood is a peculiar temple 
for the Deity of Christ to dwell in: ‘it is the place 
wherein the Godhead shews itself” ‘The Manhood 
of Christ according to its measure is a partaker with 
the Godhead in the work of redemption and media- 
tion. ‘The Manhood of Christ together with the 
Godhead is adored and worshipped with Divine honour; 
not that we worship the Manhood alone, as merely a 
creature, but that we adore the Person of Christ which 
consisteth of the Manhood and of the Godhead.’ 

Then he writes of the hypostatical union and the 
communication of properties: ‘ The properties of either 
nature of Christ considered singly are attributed to the 
Person of Christ. Thus we may say that God was 
born of a Virgin, and. that God suffered, and God was 
crucified ; not simply in respect of His Godhead, but 
in respect of His Person, or in respect of the human 
nature which God united to Himself. And thus we 
may say that the Man Christ is Almighty, Omniscient, 
Omnipresent, yet not in respect of His Manhood, but 
in respect of the Person which is God and Man; or in 
respect of the Divine Nature of the Man Christ Jesus ; 
for here Man signifies the whole Person of Christ, and 
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not the human nature; but, on the contrary, we may 
not say that the Godhead of Christ was born of a 
Virgin, or suffered, or was crucified; nor may we say 
that the Manhood of Christ is Almighty, Omniscient, 
Omnipresent ; because the Godhead and Manhood are 
such words as note to us the two natures of Christ, the 
one divine and. the other human, and not the Person 
of Christ.’ 

He quotes S. Bernard on the ineffable mystery of the 
union of the two natures, and it is difficult to read this 
devout book without being sometimes reminded of the 
author of Jesu Dulcis Memoria. He gives such divisions 
of his subjects in the different chapters as : 

Knowing Jesus as carrying on the great work of our 
salvation in His birth. . 

Considering Jesus in that respect. 

Desiring Jesus in that respect. 

Of Hoping in Jesus in that respect. 

Of Believing in Jesus in that respect. 

Of Loving Jesus in that respect. 

Of Joying in Jesus in that respect. 

Of Calling on Jesus as carrying on the good work of 
our salvation. 

Of Conforming to Jesus in that respect. 

One of the most striking chapters in the book is 
that on our Lord’s intercession, which he explains as 
follows: ‘The foundation of Christ’s intercession is the 
death of Christ; and hence we make two parts of 
Christ’s oblation; the one expiatory, when Christ 
suffered upon the Cross; the other presentatory, when 
He doth appear in Heaven before God for us; the one 
was finished on earth when Christ suffered without the 
gate; the other is performed in Heaven, now Christ is 
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within the City; the one was a sacrifice in deed; the 
other is not so much a sacrifice as the commemoration 
of a sacrifice; the first was an act of humiliation, this 
latter is an act of glory; the first was performed once 
for all, this latter is done continually ; the first was for 
the obtaining of redemption, and this latter is for the 
application of redemption.’ 

‘Christ’s Blood was shed upon earth, but Christ’s 
Blood is sprinkled now He is in Heaven. Christ’s 
Blood hath a tongue; it speaks, it cries, it prays, it 
intercedes; it makes a loud cry, it fills Heaven and 


Earth. . . . The power, the merit, and virtue of 
Christ’s Blood is presented by our Saviour to His 
Father. . . . Christ’s intercession consisteth in the 


presenting of His will, His request, for us, grounded 
upon the virtue of His glorious merits : “ Father, I will 
that they also whom Thou hast given ME, be with ME 
where I am, that they may behold My glory.” This was 
Christ’s prayer on earth ; and it is a summary of Christ’s 
intercession which He now makes for us in His glory.’ 
John Wesley, who has printed this pious book in his 
Christian Library, describes Ambrose as ‘holy in his 
life, happy in his death, and honoured by God and by 


all good men.’ 
Quarles’s Emblems. 


Francis Quarles (a.p. 1592-1644), a native of Rom- 
ford, in Essex, educated at Cambridge, became the 
secretary to Archbishop Usher. He was a Royalist, 
and his death is said to have been hastened by harsh 
treatment which he experienced at the hands of the 
king’s enemies. 

He left several collections of poems, but is best 
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known by his quaint Emblems, Divine and Moral, with 
their grotesque illustrations. 

He must have had wit, piety, and imagination to 
produce a book which is still read with interest. 

One of the most striking of these Emblems is the 
scene where a guilty soul is brought by Justice, who is 
represented as standing blindfolded, with her sword and 
balances in her hand, before our Lord, seated as a Judge 
with the tables of the Commandments above His head. 
The text illustrated is Psalm exliii. 2: ‘Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant; for in Thy sight shall no 
man living be justified.’ 


Justice.—E’en by his own confession ; 

His sins are crying ; and they cry’d aloud ; 

They cry’d to Heaven ; they cry’d to Heaven for blood. 
Jesus.—What say’st thou, sinner? Hast thou ought to plead 

That sentence should not pass? Hold up thy head, 

And show thy brazen, thy rebellious face. 
Sinner.—Ah me! I dare not; 1’m too vile and base 

To tread upon the earth, much more to lift 

Mine eyes to Heaven ; J need no other shrift 

Than mine own conscience ; Lord, I must confess, 

I am no more than dust, and no whit less 

Than my indictment styles me; Ah! if Thou 

Search too severe, with too severe a brow, 

What flesh can stand? I have transgressed Thy laws ; 

My merits plead Thy vengeance ; not my cause. 
Justice.—Lord, shall I strike the blow? 
Jusus.—Hold, Justice, stay : 

Sinner, speak on ; what hast thou more to say? 
Sinner. —Vile as I am, and of myself abhorr’d, 

Iam Thy handy-work, Thy creature, Lord. 

Stamped with Thy glorious image, and at first 

Most like to Thee, though now a poor, accurst, 

Convicted caitiff, and degen’rous creature, 

Here trembling at Thy bar. Justice.—-Thy fault’s the greater. 
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Lord, shall I strike the blow? Jxsus.—Hold, Justice, stay ; 
Speak, sinner ; hast thou nothing more to say ? 
Sryner.—Nothing but mercy, mercy, Lord! my state 
Is miserably poor and desperate ; 
I quite renounce myself, the world, and flee 
From Lord to Jesus, from Thyself to Thee. 
Justice.—-Cease thy vain hopes ; my angry God has vow’d: 
Abused mercy must have blood for blood : 
Shall I yet strike the blow? Jusus.—Stay, Justice, hold ; 
My bowels yearn, my fainting blood grows cold, 
To view the trembling wretch; methinks I spy 
My Father’s image in the pris’ner’s eye. 
Justice.—I cannot hold. Jesus.—Then turn thy thirsty blade 
Into my sides ; let there the wound be made ; 
Cheer up, dear Soul; redeem thy life with Mine: 
My soul shall smart, My heart shall bleed for thine. 
Sinner.—O groundless deeps! O love beyond degree ! 
Th’ offended dies to set th’ offender free. 


Rutherford’s Letters. 


Samuel Rutherford, a Scottish Presbyterian Minister 
(a.v. 1600-1661), who entered much into the contro- 
versial turmoil of his century, was Principal of S. Mary’s 
College at St. Andrews. At the Restoration in 1660 he 
was deprived of his office, and cited to appear before 
parliament on a charge of high treason. His health 
failed, and he died before the time appointed for the 
trial. He is best known by the volume of his letters 
which were published after his death in 1664. They 
are full of fervour. Many of them open with the 
salutation ‘Grace, mercy, and peace be unto you.’ 
They end in the same pious manner with such words 
as ‘Grace be with you! Your affectionate brother in 
our Lord Jesus. S.R.,’ or, ‘Grace, grace and mercy be 
with you! Yours in Christ. S.R.’ 
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This volume of letters, written between the years 
1628 and 1660, is well worth reading. It shows the 
inner life of a truly devout Presbyterian Minister, who 
was not hardened and separated from God by the 
trials and controversies of that terrible period, but 
driven to Him in faith and prayer. The letters, which 
appeared in Wesley’s Christian Library, have been re- 
printed, together with a sketch of the author’s life by 
the Rev. A. A. Bonar, a.p. 1848. A good selection 
from them has been arranged by Miss Soulsby, and 
published under the title Christ and His Cross.+ 


The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By the Rev. Richard 
Baxter (4.p. 1615-1691). 


This book was dedicated by the author ‘to the 
inhabitants of Kidderminster’ in a preface, in which 
he writes : 

‘Now, dear friends, such as it is, I here offer it to 
you, and upon the knees of my soul I offer up my 
thanks to the merciful God, Who hath fetcht up both 
me and it, as from the grave for your service: . . . that 
God do I heartily bless and magnify, Who hath rescued 
me from the many dangers of four years’ war, and after 
so many tedious nights and days, and so many doleful 
sights and tidings, hath returned me, and many of 
yourselves, now to serve Him in peace. The book is a 
development of the text ‘There remaineth therefore a 
Sabbath-Rest for the people of God.’? It is described 
as ‘a treatise of the Blessed State of the Saints in their 

1 This book forms a volume in ‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series,’ now 


published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 
2 Heb, iv. a: 
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enjoyment of God in glory.’ The first part of it 
defines the Rest, explains what it presupposes and 
contains, what is the preparation to the Rest, its excel- 
lences, and the characteristics of the people of God. 
The second part opens with a horrifying description of. 
the inconceivable misery of the ungodly in their loss of 
the saints’ Rest.1. The third division, in ten chapters, 
contains ‘a directory for the getting and keeping the 
heart in heaven, by the diligent practice of that 
excellent duty of meditation.’ 

Baxter was a voluminous writer. The Saints’ Rest 
shows the devotional side of his character. A list of 
his works, together with a selection of passages from 
them on the Sacraments, was published by the Rev. 
James Pollock. This little book helps us to under- 
stand the doctrinal standpoint of the great Non- 
conformist divine who so stoutly contended with the 
bishops at the Savoy Conference.” 


Bishop Ken’s Winchester Manual. 


Bishop Ken (a.p, 1637-1711) was a Prebendary of 
Winchester Cathedral when King Charles 1, with his 
Court, visited the city, a.v. 1683. Ken was requested 
to give up his house for the accommodation of Eleanor 
Gwynne, and he refused to do se. His firmness so won 


1 In reading this chapter, or the Meditations on Hell in the Spzrztual 
Exercises of S. Ignatius, these words of Dr. Pusey should be borne in 
mind: ‘What those sufferings will be for those who, to the last, 
obstinately shut out the love of God, will not depend upon our opinion 
of them here. Holy Scripture warns us of them and of their intensity ; 
it does not define their quality."— What zs of Fath as to Everlasting 
Punishment, pp. 19, 21. 

2 Richard Baxter on the Sacraments. Parker and Co., 1880, 


Q 
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the admiration of the King that Ken was appointed in 
the following year to the vacant see of Bath and Wells. 
He died a Non-juror. He has left to the Church a 
devotional] treatise on ‘ the Practice of Divine Love, in 
the form of an exposition of the Church Catechism,’ and, 
in addition to this, a small book of ‘ Prayers for Young 
Persons, known as Bishop Ken’s Winchester Manual. 
The manual includes, together with morning and even- 
ing prayers, many others, and among them, ‘ Devotions 
preparatory to receiving the Lord’s Supper.’ The 
communicant is directed, before receiving, to make 
this act of faith: 

‘Lord, I believe that the bread we break and the 
cup that we drink are not bare signs only, but the real 
communication of Thy Body and Blood, and pledges to 
assure me of it; and I verily believe, that if, with due 
preparation, I come to Thy table, as certainly as I 
receive the outward signs, so certainly shall I receive 
the thing signified, even Thy most Blessed Body and 
Blood ; to receive which inestimable blessing, O merciful 
Lord, do thou fit and prepare me. Amen, Amen.’ 

Ken’s well-known Morning and Evening Hymns, 
together with a Midnight Hymn, first appeared as an 
appendix to this manual. 


The Old Week's Preparation towards a worthy receiving 
of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


The author of this book isunknown. In the preface 
of the last edition of it, published a.p. 1855, by Parker 
and Co., the editor, the Rev. William Fraser, states 
that ‘it was first published in 1679, during the reign 
of Charles 1., with the Jmprimatur of the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, which was again affixed to it in 
1686, on some additions being made to the original 
text. A second part was added in the following year, 
and before 1700 the Week’s Preparation had passed 
through twenty-five editions, the fifty-first being issued 
in 1751. The editions of 1702, 1718, and 1726 were 
published by Samuel Keble, and the book was some- 
times called Keble’s Week's Preparation.’ 

Another edition of The Sacrament Book; being a 
week's Preparation for a Worthy Receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper, together with A Companion or Spiritual Guide 
at the Altar, was published by ‘Edward and Charles 
Dilly in the Poultry and B. Law in Ave-Mary Lane.’ 

The Manual of 1680, as reprinted, with some cor- 
rections from the later editions, by Dr. Fraser, con- 
tains meditations for each day in the week, beginning 
with Monday morning. The qualifications for receiv- 
ing the Sacrament are said to be: 

(1) A fervent desire to partake of this Holy ‘Table. 

(2) Competent knowledge in this high Mystery. 

(3) Faith in Christ’s Incarnation, Life, and Death. 

(4) A conscience cleansed by true repentance. 

(5) A heart free from malice and uncharitableness. 

‘Then under the heading ‘ Holy and Good Rules to 
be observed ’ follows a list of 

The Sacraments. 

The three Theological Virtues. 

The three kinds of good works. 

The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

The fruits of the Spirit. 

The seven spiritual works of Mercy. 

The six corporal works of Mercy. 

The eight Beatitudes. 
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The seven Virtues. 

The four last things. 

A catalogue of some sins to examine themselves by. 

A list of the seven deadly sins, and of the sins which 
arise from them. 

After this there is a collection of ‘Holy Ejacula- 
tions’ ‘to be said after examining ourselves of our sins.” 
In the Thursday’s meditation there are four soliloquies 
‘upon the most Holy Sacrament.’ On Friday the 
meditations are ‘upon the Passion of Jesus Christ,’ with 
forms of confession of sin, prayers, and ejaculations. 
On Saturday there are prayers and three meditations 
‘upon the most Holy Sacrament.’ Many prayers and 
thanksgivings are provided for the time of Communion 
on Sunday. 

The tone of the prayers and meditations throughout 
the book is marked by much greater warmth of devo- 
tional language than is to be found in the manuals of 
Dykes or Bishop Patrick. It may be taken to represent 
the devotional life of the earnest Churchmen of the 
period beginning with the Restoration, and ending in 
the middle of the eighteenth century after the secession 
of the Non-jurors. 

The Companion, or Spiritwal Guide at the Altar, 
published ‘by the King’s authority, and added to 
Dilly and Law’s edition of the Week’s Preparation, has 
an introduction ‘containing the nature and end of 
this Sacrament, and the obligations we are under to 
receive the Lord’s Supper.’ In it the Sacrament is 
described as ‘a feast upon a sacrifice.’ ‘The bread and 
wine are deputed by holy prayer to God, to be used 
for a commemoration of Christ’s death; though they 
do not cease to be what they were before, yet they 
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become something which they were not before conse- 
cration ; they become visible signs or pledges of that 
inward and spiritual grace which they are appointed 
by Christ Himself to represent ; which grace is no less 
than the Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper.’ 

After the introduction follows the Invocation of the 
Blessed Trinity, and a prayer to be said as soon as the 
sermon is ended, in which reference is made to our life 
in ‘Christ, who conversed in this world, gave us the 
Gospel of Salvation, brought us out of darkness into 
the knowledge of the true God; Who purchased to 
Himself a peculiar people, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation; Who has instituted memorials of His saving 
Passion, those divine and heavenly mysteries, the 
unbloody sacrifice of His most precious Body and 
Blood ; and hath, by His Apostle S. Paul, commanded 
that as often as we eat the bread and drink the cup in 
the Lord’s Supper, we must shew forth His death till 
His second coming to judge the world; Who Himself 
declares that except we feed on the Flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His Blood, we can have no spiritual 
life in us: that whoso feeds on His Flesh, and drinks 
His Blood, hath Eternal life ; and He will raise him up 
at the last day; that His Flesh is meat indeed, and 
His Blood is drink indeed; that it is the Spirit Who 
quickeneth, the (natural) flesh profiteth nothing ; and 
that the words which He spake concerning this divine 
and heavenly mystery are spirit and life.’ 

When the priest consecrates the elements, the com- 
municant is directed to make this act of intercession : 

‘O God, our God, Who didst send our Lord, the Son 
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of God, Jesus Christ, the heavenly bread, and life- 
giving food! the Saviour! Redeemer! and Benefactor 
of the whole world! to bless and sanctify us; do Thou 
bless this Sacrifice now before Thee, and accept it upon 
Thine Heavenly Altar. In Thy great mercy and good- 
ness remember Thy servant who offers and those for 
whom he offers; and preserve both him and us un- 
blameable for the celebration of Thy divine mysteries, 
through Jesus Christ Who is our High Priest that 
offers, and also the Sacrifice that is offered; and to 
Whom, with Thee, O Eternal Father, and most holy, 
good, and life-giving Spirit, be all glory and thanks, 
now, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen.’ 

‘When the priest is in his private devotions this 
prayer is to be said: “ Look down, O Lord! from 
heaven, Thy holy habitation, and from the throne of 
Thy kingdom, and send Thy Holy Spirit to sanctify us, 
while we adore Thy Blessed Son, Jesus, here invisibly 
present with us in this ordinance. Be pleased with 
Thy powerful hand, to bestow upon this Thy minister- 
ing servant, Thy immaculate Body and precious Blood ; 
and by him do Thou likewise give the same to all Thy 
people.”’ 

Ejaculatory prayers are provided for use before and 
after communicating, and then the direction is given 
that: ‘ As soon as you conveniently may, after receiv- 
ing the cup, if there be a numerous communion, rise 
from your knees, bow towards the altar, and retire 
to thy seat to finish thy devotions, whilst others com- 
municate ; filling up that space with the most solemn 
acts of adoration, love, and acknowledgment.’ 

Then follows ‘ A Thanksgiving after communicating 
from S. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy.’ 
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‘Being made a sincere and worthy communicant of 
the divine, holy, unspotted, immortal, celestial, and 
life-giving mysteries, I render thanks and praise, O 
Lord! Receive, save, have mercy on me, and keep me, 
O God! by Thy grace: and praying that every day 
may be perfect, holy, peaceable, and free from sin, I 
commend myself, my whole life and all here present, 
and Thy servant (here mention such person or persons 
who desire, or for whom thou art desirous to offer up 
thy prayers), O Christ, my Saviour, for Thou art our 
Sanctification, and to Thee, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be all glory now, henceforth, and for ever- 
more. Amen.’ 

The ‘Companion’ closes with a meditation for use 
after Communion; the Nunc Dimittis is to be said 
kneeling, after the congregation is dismissed; and 
other prayers in the evening of the day after having 
received the Sacrament. 


The Christian's Manual. By L. Addison, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


Among the many devotional books of the seventeenth 
century was one by Dr. Lancelot Addison (a.p. 1632- 
1702), the father of the celebrated essayist, and Dean of 
Lichfield Cathedral. This little book, which received 
the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
A.D. 1686, is divided into three parts: 

(I) ‘ The Catechumen,’ or a young person’s account 
of his Knowledge in Religion. 


1 Tt was common in the eighteenth century to bind devotional books 
with the Prayer Book. The copy of the ‘Companion at the Altar,’ 
from which these extracts were taken, is bound up with an Oxford 
Prayer Book printed in 1773. 
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(II) ‘ An Introduction to the Sacrament.’ 

(III) ‘The Communicant’s Assistant,’ a collection of 
devotions. 

The Manual, which reached a fifth edition in 1719, is 
simple and practical in its teaching, which is pro- 
nounced to be ‘very orthodox,’ in a preface by Jo. 
Scot. The Catechumen receives instruction in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the doctrine 
of the Sacraments, and Hooker’s words on ‘ the neces- 
sity of Sacraments’ are quoted: ‘That saving grace 
which Christ originally is, or hath for the general good 
of His whole Church, by Sacraments He severally 
deriveth into every member thereof. Sacraments serve 
as the instruments of God to that end and purpose, 
Moral instruments, the use whereof is in our hand, the 
effect in His; for the use we have His express com- 
mandment, for the effect His conditional promise ; 
so that without our obedience to the one, there is 
of the other no apparent assurance; as contrariwise, 
where the signs and Sacraments of His grace are 
not either through contempt unreceived, or received 
with contempt; we are not to doubt but that they 
really give what they promise, and are what they 
signify.’ ? 

The Communicant is taught that repentance ‘con- 
sists in Confession, Sorrow, Reparation, and Resolution,’ 
and that besides private confession to God ‘there is 
also a confession to be made unto the Guide of Souls in 
cases of a troubled and doubting conscience ; and to the 
Church, in point of public offence and scandal.’ ‘No 
man, saith our Church, ought to come to the Holy 
Communion but with a full trust in God’s mercy and 

1 Eccl. Pol, v. Wii. 5. 
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with a quiet conscience. And if you cannot quiet 
your conscience with those excellent rules there laid 
down by the Church, and that you require further 
counsel and comfort ; then she adviseth you to repair to 
some discreet and learned Minister of God’s Holy Word, 
that you may receive the benefit of Absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice. . . . And this advice 
you have good reason to embrace, not only when you 
come to the Sacrament but at all other times, when 
you have any material doubting concerning the state 
of your soul. . . . In the resolution and satisfying 
of your doubts both upon your coming to the Sacra- 
ment and at all other times, I would advise you not 
to become your own Casuist, nor to rely upon your 
own Judgment.’ 

The general character of the prayers provided by 
Dean Addison may be understood by this one given in 
the short office of private devotions at the end of the 
book : 

‘O Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty and Ever- 
lasting God, regard, I beseech Thee, the Devotion of 
Thy humble servant, who does now celebrate the 
memorial which Thy Son our Saviour hath commanded 
to be made in remembrance of His most blessed Passion 
and Sacrifice; that by the Merits and Power thereof, I 
and all Thy whole Church may obtain remission of our 
Sins, and be made partakers of all other the Benefits 
of His most precious Death and Passion, together with 
His Mighty Resurrection from the earth, and His 
glorious Ascension into Heaven, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever one God, 
World without end. Amen.’ 
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The Crucified Jesus. A full account of the Nature, 
End, Design, and Benefits of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. By Anthony Horneck, D.D. 


Dr. Anthony Horneck was by birth a German, 
who came to England about 1651, and was educated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford. He became Vicar of All 
Saints, Oxford, and in 1671 was appointed preacher 
at the Savoy. Crowds attended his ministrations, 
and he had large numbers of communicants. He 
and Beveridge were instrumental in founding one of 
the religious societies for the Reformation of Manners. 
He became a Prebendary of Westminster in 1693, and 
died 31st January 1696. He had great repute as a 
saintly man, a Hebrew and Arabic scholar, a Biblical 
student, and a skilful Director of souls. Canon Over- 
ton describes him as ‘a zealous writer in opposition to 
Romanism.! He wrote several books of a devotional 
character, of which the two best known are The Happy 
Ascetic and The Crucified Jesus. 

John Wesley has printed copious extracts from The 
Happy Ascetic in the sixteenth volume of his Christian 
Library, together with Horneck’s ‘ Letter to a Person 
of Quality concerning the lives of the Primitive Chris- 
tians.’ The portions of the book selected by Wesley are 
‘The Exercise’ and Prayers for the days of the week, 
followed by other similar exercises and prayers, with 
instructions on the duties of persons of all classes and 
practical instructions on the best way of resisting 
temptations. The letter on ‘ The lives of the Primitive 
Christians’ is a glowing panegyric. ‘Holiness,’ he 
writes, ‘was their ornament. . . . The light by which 

1 Life in the English Church, p. 98. 
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they were attended filled the world as the sun doth the 
universe; . . . they pressed through the chaos in 
which mankind lay, as souls pierce through bodies ; 
and the life, sense, and understanding which they 
taught them, were wholly new, and so different from 
what the world had seen before, that men gazed at the 
spectacle, and lost themselves in admiration of it.’ 


The Crucified Jesus. 


This book is divided into thirty chapters, in which 
the author writes of the institution of the Sacrament; 
its abuses ; the Consecration ; the necessity of frequent 
reception; and the doctrines both of Transubstantia- 
tion and Consubstantiation. He maintains that ‘to 
eat Christ’s Body’ is to apply the benefits of His Death 
and Passion to our souls and to rejoice in them ; as he 
that eats with his bodily organs applies the Food and 
converts it into Blood and substance, so the pious soul 
is pleased with this spiritual meat and is refreshed by 
it, and applies the Benefits of that Crucified Body to 
herself. 

Horneck’s teaching on the subjects of Sacramental 
Confession and Fasting Communion is worthy of notice, 
especially so when it is remembered that the ‘ Imprim- 
atur’ of William [Sancroft] Archbishop of Canterbury 
(dated Jan. 12, 1685) is printed on the title-page of 
The Crucified Jesus. In the preface he writes that he 
had intended to add a chapter ‘about Confessing of 
Sin to a Faithful Minister of God’s Word, before men 
receive the Communion, but fearing the book would 
swell to an unconscionable bulk I was forced to stop 
where I did. That which made me desirous to have 
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said something of that subject was, because some 
Romish Priests have of late been very busie, with 
several members of our Church, and made a mighty 
stir about this Sacramental Confession, as if our Church 
were defective in a fundamental point, because we press 
no such thing upon our Communicants. ... We do 
not indeed make this Confession of sins to a Minister 
absolutely necessary to Salvation, nor do we enjoyn it 
upon pain of Damnation, because we have no warrant 
for it in Scripture, which our Church makes the only 
rule of her Faith, but that we do not encourage this 
Confession as a thing very convenient, nay in some 
cases necessary, especially, where the sinner’s conscience 
is burdened and oppressed, and labours under doubts, 
is a Malicious slander and Calumny. We find nothing 
in the Apostle’s Rubrick for Celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion, concerning this Confession. But all that he 
saith is this, Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat 
of that Bread and drink of that Cup; which Christians 
may certainly do without confessing their sins to a 
Minister. Yet where they are gravel’d in this Ex- 
amination, or find themselves in perplexity about their 
Spiritual concerns, Reason requires that they should 
come to the Priest, who is appointed by God as 
Director of their Consciences, and where we find that 
their souls are touched with remorse . . . there we are 
ready to impart to them that Absolution, which God 
hath bid us pronounce in His Name to their Comfort, 
and whereof there is as full and satisfactory a Form in 
our Liturgy as any Christian can desire. It’s granted 
we do not, as in the Roman Church, joyn the Merits of 
the Virgin Mary, and of the Saints to those of Christ 
in our Absolution, because we dare not, for fear of 
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committing a heinous sin; but we absolve, as far as 
we are empowered by the Word of God, and he that 
leaves this Fountain and hews out to himself Cisterns 
which can hold no water, is in danger of being forsaken 
by God, and left to his own delusions, and vain in- 
firmities.’ + 

The fact certainly should not be overlooked that 
this devotional author of the seventeenth century, 
writing with the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, maintains that to deny that we in the 
Church of England ‘do not encourage Confession,’ 
though we do not indeed make it ‘absolutely necessary 
to salvation,’ is a malicious slander and calumny pro- 
ceeding from ‘some Romish priests.’ 

The sixth chapter is devoted to the question ‘ of 
receiving the Lord’s Supper Fasting, and how far it is 
necessary.” 

First, three reasons are given to show that ‘It is not 
absolutely necessary to eat the Lord’s Supper Fasting.’ 

These are: 

(1) Neither eating nor abstinence do in themselves 
commend us unto God.? ‘Fasting hath no intrinsic 
virtue.’ 

(2) Christ’s example is a convincing argument that 
to receive it Fasting is not absolutely necessary. 

(3) The Corinthian Christians received it after their 
Love Feasts. 

‘ Notwithstanding all this, to receive it Fasting is a 
thing very convenient.’ 

(1) Because it quickens Devotion. 

(2) To receive it Fasting is an act most agreeable to 
the mortifying prospect of Christ’s Death and Passion. 


1 The italics are the Author’s. 2 1 Cor. viii. 8. 
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(3) ‘To receive the Lord’s Supper Fasting hath been 
the practice of the Christian Church for many hundred 
years; for when sad experience taught the Fathers 
how unfit the preceding Love-Feasts made the Gene- 
rality for receiving Christ in this Ordinance, they 
thought themselves obliged, not only to separate those 
Love-Feasts from the Supper of the Lord, but to make 
strict orders for the celebrating of it in the Morning, 
and to charge all persons to receive it with an empty 
stomach.’ .. . 

‘The third Council of Carthage decrees expressly, 
that The Sacrament of the Altar should be taken, and 
received by none but by such as are fasting. .. .So that 
we may truly say that this communicating with an 
empty Stomach hath been the practice of most Christian 
Churches, ever since the Apostles’ Days; and this was 
part of their Rules and Canons; and what hath been so 
punctually observed by most Churches of the World, 
ought certainly to weigh much with him that believes 
the Church to be the Ground and Pillar of Truth, as it 
is called.’ + 

In reducing these considerations to Practice, he makes 
the observation that ‘we may take notice of the strange 
decay of Christianity, especially with regard to fasting ; 
a piece of Devotion whereby the Primitive Believers 
effected very great things. And it’s to be feared that 
the over tenderness of Men to their Bodies in this age, 
and a fancy that everything is necessary that their 
appetite craves, is no small hindrance to their eminency 
in Virtue and Goodness. ... It stands to reason that 
where the Soul gets above the Body, slights the 
pleasures of the Flesh, determines to converse with God 


11 Tim, ii. 18. 
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. .. God, Who ever loves an humble Spirit, will look 
down and satisfy the longing soul and fill the thirsty 
soul with Goodness.’ 

‘Let’s not think we have discharged our duty when 
we have received the Lord’s Supper fasting, that will 
signify but little if, after fasting, we do not fast from 
sin.’ ; 


Nore to CHaprer xIill. 
FASTING COMMUNION. 


Horneck, Jeremy Taylor, and other writers of the seventeenth 
century, would be familiar with the following instruction on 
Fasting Communion given in A Necessary Doctrine and Erudi- 
tion for any Christian Man: 

It is to be noted, that although Christ, at the first institution 
of this Sacrament, did consecrate and give it to His disciples at 
supper, after they had eaten the Paschal Lamb, partly to declare 
that the sacraments and sacrifices of the Old Law should from 
henceforth cease and take an end, and partly that by this Sacra- 
ment, being the last thing that He next before His death left 
unto His disciples, the remembrance of Him should be more 
deeply and effectually imprinted in the hearts of them, and of 
all other that after should receive the same ; yet (as S. Augustine 
saith) it was thought good to the Apostles, and the Universal 
Church, being moved with the Holy Ghost, for the more honour 
of so high a Sacrament, and for the more reverence and devout 
receiving thereof, that it should always be received of Christian 
people when they be fasting, and before they receive any bodily 
sustenance, except it be in case of sickness or necessity.— 
Luovp, Formularies of Faith, p. 268. See note on p. 207. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH Be 
CENTURY 


The New Weck’s Preparation for a Worthy receiving of 
the Lord’s Supper, with a Companion at the Altar. 


Turs Manual, like The Old Week’s Preparation, was 
published anonymously. The author, in his preface, 
makes an attack upon the language of the older book, 
in which he says that, ‘the true spirit of devotion is 
made wholly to evaporate in unnatural heats, and 
ecstatic fervours, such as are a disgrace and reproach 
to the dignity of a rational nature.’ In support of this 
he gives extracts from the writings of Addison, Dr. 
Watts, and Bishop Stillingfleet, on the danger of 
enthusiasm and superstition in devotion. It must be 
admitted that some of the expressions which are con- 
demned are ill-chosen ones, but the general tone of the 
older book is not such as to merit the unqualified con- 
demnation cast upon it in this preface. It is probable 
that the Exodus of the Non-Jurors had something to 
do with the fear of enthusiasm. Their fervour enabled 
them to use devotional expressions, taken from mystical 
writers, which the next generation could not under- 
stand. Unconsciously to themselves, Churchmen in the 


early part of the eighteenth century were chilled by 
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the cold fog arising from Deism, which floated like 
an iceberg into the national life. 

‘The two great errors, the author of The New 
Week's Preparation quotes from Addison, ‘ into which 
a mistaken devotion may betray us, are enthusiasm and 
superstition. There is not a more melancholy object 
than a man who has his head turned with religious 
enthusiasm.’ 

The Deists detested enthusiasm. Shaftesbury called 
it ‘that greatest incendiary of the earth, which over- 
throws Established Churches, violates the most lawful 
rites, and, in a word, confounds all things divine and 
human.’! 

There is a reference to this dislike of enthusiasm in 
Butler’s Analogy : 

‘ Enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence 
of testimony even for facts, in matters relating to 
religion; some seem to think it totally and absolutely 
destroys the evidence of testimony upon the subject.’ ? 

We turn then from the preface of The New Week's 
Preparation to the book itself, expecting to find in it no 
traces of enthusiasm, nor any sympathy with Roman 
Catholic forms of devotion or doctrine. It claims to 
be ‘strictly orthodox and perfectly agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Church of England and to the Word 
of God itself’* It is carefully compiled, and it is 
therefore interesting to consider its testimony on such 
subjects as these : 

(1) The presence of Christ's Body and Blood in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 'The author writes : 

‘I am concerned to know no more either what the 

1 The English Church, 1700-1800, by C. J. Abbey, p. 29. 

2 Analogy, part ii. ch. 7. 3 Part ii. p. 9. 

R 
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Sacrament is, or how it operates, than it hath pleased 
God to reveal in the Holy Scriptures. And, it will 
be sufficient for me to believe that the consecrated 
elements are both called and made the Body and Blood 
of Christ, so verily and indeed to all spiritual intents 
and purposes, as to convey to the faithful receiver 
whatever grace and blessing Christ hath annexed to 
the due performance of those holy rites, which He 
hath ordained as pledges of His love and for our joy 
and. comfort.’ 4 


(2) The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


‘Lord, who are we unworthy sinners .. . that Thou 
hast commanded us to commemorate and represent 
Thy Passion; and present the merits of it before Thy 
Father, on earth, as Thou dost present them to Him in 
Heaven. It was for our sakes, and to help the infirmities 
of our nature,that Thou dost appoint a Commemorative 
Sacrifice, of that one oblation of Thyself once offered 
upon the Cross; and bread and wine so offered and 
blessed as symbols of Thy Body and Blood. What 
great blessings are these, O Jesu! that demand my 
praises.’ ? 


(3) A Prayer immediately after the Consecration 
of the Bread and Wine. 


. Now, O my God, prostrate before Thine Altar, I 
dare not so much as look upon this mystery of our 
salvation, if Thou hadst not invited me; I beseech 
Thee, therefore, accept of this representation we make 
before Thee of that all-sufficient sacrifice, which Thy 


1 Part ii. p. 44. * Part in pid; 
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Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, made upon the Cross: 
let the merit of it plead effectually for the pardon and 
forgiveness of all my sins, and render Thee favourable 
and propitious to me a miserable sinner ; let the power 
of it prevail against all the powers of darkness; let the 
wisdom of it make me wise unto salvation; and let the 
peace of it reconcile me unto Thee, and bring to me 
peace of conscience.’ ? 


(4) Evening Communion. 


‘The Lord’s Supper is so called because the Jewish 
custom of eating bread and drinking wine, at the con- 
clusion of the paschal supper, was by our Lord con- 
verted into the Sacrament of His most precious Body 
and Blood. But this does not transfer any obligation 
upon us to receive this Sacrament after supper, or in 
the evening, any more than to receive it in an upper 
chamber, a table posture, or with any other circumstance 
of the like nature, wherewith our Lord did eat the 
Passover with His disciples before He suffered. For in 
matters of this kind we are to be directed by the lawful 
dispensers of this holy mystery ; who, with a due regard 
to its superior dignity and the imitation of Scripture, 
have appointed the Lord’s House, and the Lord’s Day, 
and the, fore part of that day for the stated celebration 
thereof.’ ? 


(5) Fasting Communion. 

‘O my Soul! thou demandest one thing of me which 
is not spiritual, it is altogether corporal. 'Thou re- 
quirest me to come fasting to the holy table of the 

Part i. p. 115. 2 Explanation of Catechism, p. 15. 
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Supper of our Lord. If it be necessary to salvation, I 
will: but if you consider the institution, nothing of 
that kind is necessary; for it was instituted after 
supper; nor has the Church made any rule about it. 
Where therefore neither the laws of God nor those of 
our superiors have obliged us, we must use our pru- 
dence, and do: what we find best. There are these 
things, O my soul! I shall propose in this case; if you 
find that my fasting makes you more devout and serious, 
and that you are in a better frame of mind, you should 
certainly choose to go to the Sacrament fasting ; and 
if it be indifferent, and you are much the same whether 
I fast or not, and find that it makes no change at all 
in you, I would for decency, and with regard to ancient 
practice, accompany you to the Sacrament fasting.’* 


(6) Self-Examination and Confession. 


Very full instructions on Self-Examination are given 
in The New Week's Preparation. 

In the Monday evening devotion, after the text 
‘Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of that cup,’? a prayer for purity of 
heart is given; this is followed by ‘ Directions for self- 
examination, with considerations on death and judg- 
ment; sins of thought, word, and deed ; sins of omission 
and commission.’ 

After this there is a form of confession: ‘I have 
sinned, O Lord God, I have sinned against Thee, by 
(here recall and confess those sins you have committed 
against God, with their aggravations . . . those sins 
you have committed against your neighbour, with their 

1 Meditation for Saturday, Part ii. p. 134. 2r Coryxi. 28. 
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aggravations ... those sins you have committed against 
yourself, with ther aggravations). 

‘'They that can’t quiet their consciences by this 
examination, concerning the lawfulness of this or that 
action, or shall meet with scruples and difficulties of 
any other kind, let them first pray to God to enlighten 
and establish their mind, and then have recourse to 
some learned and pious minister of God’s word, always 
remembering to be honest and impartial in this work, 
between God and their own consciences; for it is vain 
to hope to hide any thought, action, or design from 
His all-seeing eye, Who is the great searcher and judge 
of all hearts.’ 

The general tone of the book, if not calculated to 
produce the enthusiasm which it deprecates, is earnest 
and good; it is of the same character as the New Whole 
Duty of Man, to which it repeatedly refers and which 
it highly commends to its readers, who are advised 
to employ their leisure time on Sunday, if they have 
any, in reading it. 


Spinckes’s Devotions. 


Nathanael Spinckes (a.p. 1653-1727), educated at 
Cambridge, was ordained deacon a.p. 1676. After acting 
for some years as private chaplain to the Duke of 
Lauderdale, he became rector of Peakirk, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and afterwards rector of S. Martin’s, Salis- 
bury, and prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral. In 
1690 he declined to take the oaths to William and 
Mary, was deprived of all his preferments, and remained 
a Non-juror until his death. 

He was a good scholar, and skilled director in cases 
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of conscience. The character of his Manual of Devo- 
tions may be understood from its title: The True 
Church of England Man’s Companion in the Closet ; 
or a Complete Manual of Private Devotions, collected 
from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrewes, 
Bishop Ken, Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, 
and other eminent Divines of the Church of England. 

Its contents include devotions for every day in the 
week; various prayers and thanksgivings; devotions 
for the Church Festivals and Fasts; an Altar manual ; 
devotions for the sick, and occasional devotions. 

The book, which passed through many editions in 
the eighteenth century, has been reprinted by Parker 
and Co. in their Practical Christian Library. 


Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion both in Prayer 
and Practice. 


This little Manual of Prayer and Practice, with 
‘Prayers before and after the Sacrament, by Bryan 
Duppa, Bishop of Winchester, had a considerable 
circulation, and reached an eighth edition in the 
year 1707. It opens with an instruction on prayer 
based on the teaching of S. Gregory Nyssen, S. John 
Damascen, and S. Augustine, and shows how the 
memory, the heart, the understanding, and the will 
are to be lifted up to God in prayer. 

‘The devotion of the heart, saith S. Bernard, ‘is 
the Tongue of the Soul, without this it is silent and 
shut up; but actuated and heated with Love it pours 
itself forth in Supplications, and Prayers, and Dis- 
courses with God.’ 

Succeeding chapters in this devout little manual 
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treat of the Fruits of Prayer ; Impediments to Prayer ; 
Preparation for Prayer ; and Reverence in prayer. The 
second part gives the Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion 
from which the book takes its name. 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy life. 
By William Law, M.A. 


‘If one desires to let people know whom one means 
by William Law, the best, perhaps, in most cases the 
only way of doing so, is by saying that he was the 
author of the Serious Call. It is his only work 
which can, as a matter of fact, be called an English 
classic. . . . The popular verdict is stamped by the 
approval of the great name of Gibbon, who calls the 
Serious Call Law’s master work.’ 

Dr. Johnson appears to have owed much of his 
religion to this remarkable book, which he called ‘ the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language.’ ? 

As a boy of fourteen he had a great reluctance to 
go to church, and he became, as he told Boswell, ‘a 
sort of lax talker against religion,’ though he ‘did not 
much think against it. This lasted until he went to 
Oxford, where he took up Law’s Serious Call to a 
Holy Life, expecting to find it a dull book (as such 
books generally are), and perhaps to laugh at it.’ But 
he says, ‘I found Law quite an overmatch for me; and 
this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of 
religion, after I became capable of rational inquiry.’ * 

Canon Overton gives other instances of the influence 
of this remarkable book, to which may be added some 


1 Overton’s Life of Law, p. 98. 
2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, A.D. 1770. 3 bid. A.D. 1729. 
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words of Keble, recorded by Dean Church: ‘ Froude 


told me, many years after,’ writes one of his friends, 
‘that Keble, once before parting with him, seemed to 
have something on his mind which he wished to say, 
but shrank from saying, while waiting, I think, for a 
coach. At last he said, just before parting: “Froude, 
you thought Law’s Serious Call was a clever book ; it 
seemed to me as if you had said the Day of Judgment 
will be a pretty sight!” This speech, Froude told me, 
had a great effect on his after life.’* 

Objections have been made to the Serious Call by 
various evangelical writers, on the ground that ‘there 
is too little of the Gospel in it.’ 

These are not quite reasonable. They are like 
complaints which we sometimes hear that the whole 
Gospel is not preached in every particular sermon. 
Law had a distinct object in view in writing his book, 
and he adhered to it. He stated at the outset that 
‘Devotion is neither private nor public Prayer, but 
Prayers whether public or private are instances of 
Devotion.’ 

His object is everywhere apparent when we read the 
book itself. It is quite unlike the devotional manuals 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. There are 
no meditations, no special devotions for Sundays or 
week-days, no forms of self-examination, no Companion 
to the altar, no dogmatic instructions. Much of the 
book consists of sketches of the religious lives of various 
ideal persons, with their excellences or inconsistences. 
He defines Devotion as ‘a life given or devoted to 
God, and in the call to devotion introduces such sub- 
jects as the observance of the hours of prayer, the 


1 The Oxford Movement, by Dean Church, p. 25. 
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chanting of psalms, the practice of humility, the neces- 
sity of intercession, the defects of education, the nature 
of self-examination and confession, the duty of con- 
formity to the will of God. But these are not the 
primary objects of his treatise. He deals with them as 
it were incidentally, and uses them only so far as they 
fall in with his purpose of calling men to a devout 
and holy life. The book should be read in the light 
of the intention of the author, as Dr. Johnson read it, 
or as Keble read it, always remembering that Law 
intended it to be a ‘Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy life, which it is; and not to be a Manual of 
Devotion for the use of devout and religious people, 
which it is not. 

The Serious Call was first published in the year 
1729, when Law was about forty-three years of age, 
and was acting as chaplain to the Gibbon family at 
Putney. It has passed through some hundreds of 
editions by various publishers, and it is said to be more 
highly esteemed in America than it is in England. 


A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection. 
By William Law, M.A. 


This book was written by William Law a few years 
before the Serious Call, and was first published in the 
year 1726. It is said that shortly after it appeared 
Law was one day waiting in the shop of his publisher 
in London when a man, habited as a gentleman’s 
servant, asked if he were the Rev. Mr. Law; and 
on receiving an answer in the affirmative, placed a 
letter in his hands and went away. Upon opening 
the letter it was found to contain a banknote for 
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£1000 from some anonymous donor. With this 
sum Law endowed the Girls’ School in his native 
place of Kings Cliffe. The book on Christian Per- 
fection, as its name implies, is a practical treatise, 
like the Serious Call, not a manual of devotion; its 
object, as stated in the heading of the first chapter, is 
to set forth ‘The Nature and Design of Christianity, 
that its sole End is to deliver us from the Misery and 
Disorder of this present State, and raise us to a blissful 
Enjoyment of the Divine Nature.’ The tone of the 
book throughout may be gathered from the opening 
_words of the next chapter: ‘Christianity is not a 
School for the teaching of moral Virtue, the polishing 
our Manners, or forming us to live a Life of this World 
with Decency and Gentility. It is deeper and more 
Divine in its Designs, and has much nobler Ends than 
these ; it implies an entire change of Life, a Dedication 
of ourselves, our Souls and Bodies unto God in the 
strictest and highest sense of the words. Our Blessed 
Saviour came into the world not to make any Com- 
position with it, or to divide things between Heaven 
and Earth, but to make War with every State of Life, 
to put an end to the designs of Flesh and Blood, and 
to show us that we must either leave this World to 
become Sons of God, or by enjoying it take our posi- 
tion amongst Devils and damned Spirits. Death is 
not more certainly a separation of our Souls from 
our Bodies, than the Christian Life is a separation of 
our Souls from worldly Tempers, vain Indulgences, and 
unnecessary Cares.’ 

If this teaching appears to be pessimistic, it must be 
remembered that it was written at a time of which 
Bishop Butler and the author of the Whole Duty of Man 
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have told us that Christianity had come to be 
regarded by many persons as ‘at last discovered to 
be fictitious,’ and that ‘nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, 
for having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.’ ! 

The moral state of the society which made Christianity 
a jest comes out frequently in the letters in Addison’s 
Spectator. The chief pleasures of the country gentle- 
man, Macaulay tells us, were ‘commonly derived from 
field sports and from an unrefined sensuality. . . . His 
oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse were 
uttered with the broadest accent of his province. . . 
The habit of drinking to excess was general in the 
class to which he belonged. . . . The coarse jollity of 
the afternoon was often prolonged till the revellers 
were laid under the table.’2 At the same time Church- 
men as well as Deists were using all their influence | 
to suppress enthusiasm. In such a state of society 
Law’s two books, Christian Perfection and The Serious 
Call, must have come with the force and fire of the 
message of an inspired prophet who sternly called 
men back to the terms of their Baptismal Covenant, 
and reminded them that ‘No sooner are we baptized 
but we are to consider ourselves as new and holy 
persons, that are entered upon a new State of Things, 
that are devoted to God, and have renounced all, 
to be Fellow Heirs with Christ and members of His 
Kingdom.’ 

The Treatise on Christian Perfection, which is 
divided into fourteen chapters, opens with an introduc- 


1 Preface to Butler’s Analogy. 
2 History of England, vol. i. ch. iii. 
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tion on the Nature and Design of Christianity, which 
requires a change of Nature and Renunciation of the 
world. Then it treats of the need and reasonable- 
ness of self-denial, and of the necessity of Divine 
Grace. It gives warning against reading evil books, 
condemns the impurity of the Stage of the period as 
exhibiting ‘ Love-intrigues, blasphemous Passions, pro- 
fane Discourses, lewd Descriptions, filthy Jests, and all 
the most extravagant Rant of wanton, vile, profligate 
Persons of both sexes.” 

In conclusion it calls Christians to a constant state 
of Prayer and Devotion and to the Imitation of the 
life and example of Jesus Christ.? 


Prayers and Meditations composed by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. 


Boswell, in the advertisement to the first edition 
of his Life of Johnson, expresses his satisfaction that 
‘by recording so considerable a portion of the wisdom 
and wit of the brightest ornament of the eighteenth 
century he has largely provided for the instruction and 
entertainment of mankind.’ 

The prayers and meditations composed by Dr. John- 
son for his private use are a record of a different kind. 
They throw a light upon the inner spiritual life of the 
man of wisdom, wit, and letters. During many years 
it was Johnson’s custom to observe certain days in 
each year with special devotion: such were New Year’s 
Day; Good Friday ; Easter Day ; September 18th, his 

' There is a useful edition of the Treatise on Christian Perfection, 


with some omissions, edited by Miss Soulsby, in ‘Rivington’s Devo- 
tional Series,’ published by Messrs Longmans and Co. 
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own birthday; and March 28th, the day on which his 
wife died. 

In the summer of 1784 he prepared to revise and 
add to the prayers he had been accustomed to use on 
these days, and to bequeath them for publication after 
his death for the use and benefit of others. The grow- 
ing infirmity of his failing health made it impossible 
for him to carry out this design, and the result was 
that he placed his manuscripts in the hands of his 
friend the Rev. George Strahan, Vicar of Islington, 
who published them in an octavo volume in the autumn 
of the year 1785, Johnson having died in December 
1784. 

On turning to the book we find that the prayers 
cover a period of forty-six years, for the first of them 
is dated September 18, 1738, the last December 5, 
1784. The tone of the devotions is deeply penitential ; 
they reveal the inward struggle of one who was beset 
with temptations to sensuality, and who often prays 
for a contrite heart that he may worthily lament his 
sins. He asks for grace to redeem the time he 
has spent in sloth, vanity, and wickedness, that his 
life may not be continued to increase his guilt, and 
that God’s forbearance may not harden his heart in 
wickedness. 

A prayer, dated November 17, 1752, for use ‘ before 
any new Study, expresses the desire that he may 
not lavish away the life God has given him on useless 
trifles, nor ‘waste it in vain searches after things 
which God has hidden from him.’ After the death 
of his wife he prays that ‘the remembrance of God’s 
judgments, by which his wife is taken away, may 
awaken him to repentance.’ When his eye, which had 
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been injured, was restored, February 15, 1756, we 
find this prayer : ‘Almighty God, who hast restored 
light to my eye, and enabled me to pursue again the 
studies which Thou hast set before me; teach me, by 
the diminution of my sight, to remember that whatever 
I possess is Thy gift, and by its recovery to hope for 
Thy mercy; And, O Lord, take not Thy Holy Spirit 
from me; but grant that I may use Thy bounties 
according to Thy will, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’ 

On January 23, 1759, the day on which his mother 
was buried, after a prayer that he may be forgiven for 
whatever he had done unkindly to her, and whatever 
he had omitted to do kindly, he asks that he may be 
made to remember her good example, and then adds 
thes petition: ‘I commend, O Lord, so far as it may 
be lawful, into Thy hands, the soul of my departed 
mother, beseeching Thee to grant her whatever is most 
beneficial to her in her present state. He used a 
similar form of prayer for the dead on other occasions, 
for example, on March 24, 1759: ‘O Lord, so far as 
it may be lawful for me, I commend to Thy Fatherly 
goodness my father, my brother, my wife, and my 
mother. I beseech ‘Thee to look mercifully upon 
them, and grant them whatever may most promote 
their present and eternal joy.’ 

On Good Friday, April 20, 1764, he remarks: ‘I 
have made no reformation ; I have lived totally useless, 
more sensual in thought, and more addicted to wine 
and meat. Grant me, O God, to amend my life, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

‘I fasted all day, 

‘April 21, 1764. 3 in the morning. 
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‘ My indolence, since my last reception of the Sacra- 
ment has sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my dis- 
sipation spread into wilder negligence. . . . I purpose 
to approach the Altar again to-morrow. Grant, O 
Lord, that I may receive the Sacrament with such 
resolution of a better life as may by Thy grace be 
effectual, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

‘I read the whole Gospel of S. John. Then sat up till 
the 22nd.’ 

On April 22, Easter Day, he writes: ‘Thought 
on Tetty [his wife], dear poor Tetty, with my eyes 
full. I went to Church. After sermon, I recommended 
Tetty in a prayer by herself; and my father, mother, 
brother, and Bathurst, in another. I then prayed for 
resolution and perseverance to amend my life. I 
received soon, the communicants were many. At the 
Altar, it occurred to me that I ought to form some 
resolution. I resolved, in the presence of God, but 
without a vow, to repel sinful thoughts, to study eight 
hours daily, to go to Church every Sunday, and read 
the Scriptures. I gave a shilling; and seeing a poor 
girl at the Sacrament in a bedgown, gave her privately 
a crown, though I saw Hart’s Hymns in her hand; 
came home and prayed.’ 

Year by year there are similar records. On Easter 
Day 1770 he writes: ‘I went to prayers at seven, 
having fasted; read the two Morning Lessons in Greek. 
At night I read Clarke’s Sermon of the Humiliations 
of our Saviour.’ Then he formed a plan for reading 
six hundred verses of the Old Testament and two 
hundred of the New every week, the Old Testament 
in any language, the New in Greek. 

On Easter Day 1777 he obtained from the God of 
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Peace more quiet than he had enjoyed for a long 
time. His heart grew lighter, his hopes revived, 
and he wrote with a pencil in his Common Prayer 
Book : 


Vita ordinanda 
Biblia legenda. 
Theologize opera danda 

_ Serviendum et letandum. 
Scrupulis obsistendum. 


Then he went to the Altar and communicated. He 
passed the afternoon of this day ‘ with such calm glad- 
ness of mind as it is very long since I felt before’; he 
‘came home and began to read the Bible. The words 
‘Serviendum et letandum’ were evidently suggested 


by the motto which appears on Bishop Hacket’s monu- 
ment in Lichfield Cathedral : 


Inservi Deo et Letare. 


The same thought appears again in Johnson’s resolu- 
tions on Easter 1778 : 

‘My purposes are to study divinity, particularly the 
evidences of Christianity. To read the New Testa- 
ment over in the year with more use than hitherto of 
commentators. To be diligent in my undertakings. 
To serve and trust God and be cheerful. 

And so this God-fearing man, whose conscience once 
led him to stand bareheaded in the rain, amid the jeers 
of a crowd assembled in Uttoxeter market-place, as a 
penance for an act of disobedience to his father in the 
days of his youth, fulfilled his course. Year by year 
he dedicated his literary work to God; year by year 
found him fighting against his physical infirmities 
and besetting sins, renewing his devotions by peni- 
tential prayer, with almsgiving, fasting, the study of 
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God’s Word, careful preparation for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and devout commendation of his departed friends 
and relations in prayer to the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ. His first thought on coming to Lichfield, 
which he always loved, was thus expressed on Sunday, 
October 14, 1781: 

‘ At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to shew a good 
example by frequent attendance on public worship.’ 

He prepared this prayer for his last Communion, 
which he made on Sunday, December 5, 1784, only 
seven days before his death : 

‘ Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as 
to human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the 
last time, the death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that my whole 
hope and confidence may be in His merits, and Thy 
mercy ; enforce and accept my imperfect repentance ; 
make this commemoration available to the Confirma- 
tion of my faith, the establishment of my hope, and 
the enlargement of my charity; and make the death 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ effectual to my redemption. 
Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multitude of my 
offences. Bless my friends ; have mercy upon all men. 
Support me by Thy Holy Spirit in the days of weak- 
ness, and at the hour of death; and receive me, at my 
death, to everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen.’ 

He passed away on December 13, 1784, with no 
terror of death before him and no cloud upon his 
faith, speaking much of the mercy of God and the 
propitiation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 An Edition of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers, with a Preface by the 
Rev. W. Gresley, was published by Lomax, at Lichfield, a.p. 1860. 

s 
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Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper. 


Dr. Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
dedicated this manual, a.p. 1755, to an unknown 
benefactress, who had laid out large sums of money in 
purchasing Bibles and other books of Devotion and 
Piety for the use of the people in the Isle of Man. 
The lady’s name was given, in the edition of 1781, as 
Mrs. Grace Butler. The book is divided into ten sec- 
tions, containing practical instructions on the End and 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper, and the method of 
preparing to receive it. Then follow ‘The Order for 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper,’ which is printed, 
together with directions, and devotions for use both 
at Church and at home; a chapter on Spiritual Com- 
munion; a paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer; and 
morning and evening Devotions for the use of families 
and individuals. 

The character of the Bishop’s teaching may be under- 
stood from the fact that he regards the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as being, to the Worthy Communicant, what the 
Tree of Life would have been to Adam and Eve had 
they remained obedient. 

Under the heading of ‘ Directions and Devotions’ 
this prayer is inserted for the use of Communicants : 

‘Most merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, look graciously upon the gifts now lying before 
Thee; and send down Thy Holy Spirit upon this 
Sacrifice, that He may make this Bread and this Wine 
the Body and Blood of Thy Christ, that all they who 
partake of them may be confirmed in godliness, may 
receive remission of their sins, may be delivered from 


the devil and his wiles, may be filled with the Holy 
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Ghost, may be worthy of Thy Christ, and obtain ever- 
lasting life; Thou, O Lord Almighty, being reconciled 
unto them, through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’ 

In addition to his Eucharistic manual, Bishop Wilson 
edited a valuable devotional manual, Sacra Privata, 
also Maxims of Piety, both of which are published in 
the Devotional Series of Messrs. Parker’s Practical 
Christian’s Library. 


A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church 
of England. 


Robert Nelson (4.p. 1656-1715), educated at S. Paul’s 
School, London, and Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
a man of independent fortune, remarkable alike for 
his abilities and his religious zeal. He became a 
member of the Royal Society in April 1680, and after 
some time spent in travelling threw himself with great 
earnestness into the Church life of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. He gave his vigorous support 
to the Societies for the Reformation of Manners; the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, founded 
A.D. 1698; the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, founded a.p. 1701; and interested himself in a 
movement for establishing Charity Schools. In 1710 
he was one of the Commissioners appointed by the 
House of Commons to build fifty new churches in 
London. For some years he associated himself with 
the Non-jurors, but left them upon the death of 
William Lloyd, the last deprived Bishop, in 1710. 
He was the author of several religious writings, of 
which the best known are his Companion for the 
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Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England, and The 
Great Duty of frequenting the Christian Sacrifice. 

In the preface to the Companion he states that his 
object in writing the book was to set the Festivals and 
Fasts ‘in such a light as may best discover their Beauty 
and Excellency.’ He commends ‘ the Pious and Devout 
Practices of the Religious Societies; who in this point, 
as well as in many others, distinguish themselves by 
their regular conformity and obedience to the Laws of 
the Church.’ 

He states that ‘they constantly attend public worship 
at all holy Seasons, and till they can communicate 
regularly in their own Parish Churches upon such days, 
they embrace those opportunities that are provided, 
there being two Churches in London employed for that 
purpose; where they as duly receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment upon all Festivals, as they perform all the other 
acts of Publick Worship. How they spend the Vigils, 
in preparing their minds for a due Celebration of the 
coming Solemnity, is more private but not less com- 
mendable.’ He defends the members of these Societies, 
whom he describes as ‘a body of men, who make it a 
chief qualification in the electing their members, that 
they be such as own and manifest themselves to be of 
the Church of England, and frequent the publick holy 
Exercises of the same.’ 

One of their chief objects was ‘such a Preparation 
of the minds of the Laity for the reception of that 
Discipline which is wanted in the Church, that if ever we 
are blessed with what good men wish for, and bad men 
fear, these Religious Societies will be very instrumental 
in introducing it, by that happy Regulation which exists 
among them.’ In some of his arguments he anticipated 
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the Tractarians of the nineteenth century, and his 
defence of the Religious Societies in the year 1702, is 
such as might proceed from a member of the English 
Church Union, or of the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, in maintaining his loyalty to the Church of 
England at the present time. 

Like Bishop Butler, and the author of the Whole 
Duty of Man, Nelson bears witness to the contemporary 
existence of ‘ great looseness of Principles,’ ‘ corruption 
of morals,’ and ‘a great contempt of the clergy’; he 
condemns the ‘vile and wicked Pamphlets that daily 
abound among us to undermine the Christian Priest- 
hood, and to ridicule the mysteries of our Redemption.’ 

With the view of counteracting these evil influences, 
‘which like a torrent have overspread the nation,’ he 
offers his book ‘to promote a sense of Religion among 
those who want it, or to contribute to the Increase of 
it where it is already entertained,’ 

The Companion is thrown into the form of a cate- 
chism, in which an account is given of the Festivals and 
Fasts of the Prayer Book Calendar, together with the 
addition of the collects, and other prayers appended 
to each chapter. 

At the close of the book there is an instruction on 
self-examination, and a form of morning and evening 
prayer for the use of a family. The author of the 
life of Nelson in the Dictionary of National Biography 
states that he was helped in writing his book by his 
friends Kettlewell, Lee, Brokesby, and Cave, and that 
in four and a half years ten thousand copies were 
printed. A thirty-sixth edition appeared in 1825, and 
it has since that tirne been reprinted. 
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The Great Duty of frequenting the Christian Sacrifice. 
By Robert Nelson, Esq. 


In the preface to this manual Nelson states, that 
among the many worthy attempts made to retrieve 
the piety and devotion of the primitive times, the 
promoting frequent Communion has had no inconsider- 
able influence ; and that as this ancient practice recovers 
its true perfection, we may reasonably hope that the 
wonderful effects of it will appear in the lives and con- 
versations of Christians. He further remarks that the 
preparation for Communion had become so difficult and 
burdensome that men of business often laid aside the 
duty altogether, and ‘reserved the Holy Communion 
for their Viaticum in their last hours.’ 

Then he argues that ‘Our second service at the Altar 
seems defective without a conformable practice to anti- 
quity on this point, and the holy exercises of the Lord’s 
Day appear to want their due perfection without these 
Eucharistical devotions.’ 

He urges upon the clergy the necessity of constant 
weekly communion, and points out that ‘ where Com- 
munions have been frequent the number of the com- 
municants hath sensibly increased, which ought to be 
no small encouragement to have the holy Mysteries 
celebrated in all parish churches every Lord’s Day.’ 

He maintains that the Eucharist was ‘ established as 
a sacred Rite to supplicate God the Father by the 
merits of our Saviour’s passion, representing to Him 
the symbols of His Body and Blood, that thereby He 
may become favorable and propitious to us.’ 

This sense of it is, he says, agreeable to the Holy 
Scriptures ‘as they were understood by those who 
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lived nighest to the times of the Apostles, as has been 
evidently proved by the learned, judicious, and pious 
Mr. Mede.’ 

Probably Nelson was much influenced by the teaching 
of Bishop Beveridge (a.p. 1638-1703), whose sermons 
he much commended. Dr. Beveridge held the benefice 
of S. Peter’s, Cornhill, from a.p. 1672 until he became 
Bishop of 8. Asaph, a.p. 1704, and wrote a treatise on 
The Necessity and Advantage of Frequent Communion, 
in which he pleaded earnestly not only for weekly 
Communion in parish churches, but for daily Com- 
munion, at least in all Cathedral and Collegiate churches 
and colleges, where there are many priests and deacons. 
He pointed out that all priests and deacons that 
belong to such foundations are bound to receive the 
Communion ‘every Sunday at the least, which plainly 
supposeth that it is administered upon other days as 
well as Sundays ; for otherwise they could not receive it 
oftener if they would.’ He laments that as piety grew 
colder and colder, the Sacrament began to be more 
and more neglected, and by degrees laid aside upon 
the week days; and he closes his devout treatise with 
the remark that ‘I never expect to see our Church 
settled, primitive Christianity revived, and true piety 
and virtue flourish again among us, till the Holy 
Communion be oftener celebrated than it hath been 
of late in all places of the kingdom.’ 4 

1 Beveridge, Works, vol. viii. Anglo-Catholic Library. 

The neglect of the Blessed Sacrament, which Beveridge deplores, 
grew worse instead of better, until the influence of the Tvacts for the 
Times was generally felt throughout the Church. 

In the diocese of Lichfield the returns of Archdeacon Hodson 


between the years 1830 and 1841 show that out of one hundred and 
forty-four parishes in the archdeaconry of Stafford, one had only two 
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The first part of Nelson’s book is an instruction on 
Confirmation, in the form of a Catechism, and this is 
followed by ‘The Great Duty of frequenting the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice.’ He teaches that the design of instituting 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ‘ to constitute 
a Christian Sacrifice wherein God mystically entertains 
man at His own table,’ and that ‘we represent to God 
the Father the passion of His Son, to the end He may 
for our sake, according to the tenour of His covenant 
in Him, be favourable and propitious to us, miserable 
sinners, that as Christ intercedes continually for us in 
Heaven, by presenting His death and satisfaction to 
His Father; so the Church on Earth in like manner 
may approach the Throne of Grace by representing 
Christ unto His Father in these holy mysteries of His 
death and Passion.’ 

Nelson considers that the very nature of a Sacrament 
requires commissioned officers for the administration 
of it, quoting in support of this the words of S. Igna- 
tius: ‘ Let that Eucharist be esteemed firm and valid, 
which is either administered by the Bishop or by some 
one whom he authorises.’ He reminds those who cannot 
quiet their own consciences that they are advised to 
consult their spiritual guides, and to open theiy grief, 
that they may receive ghostly counsel and advice, with 
the benefit of Absolution. With regard to reverence he 
quotes the direction of S. Cyril of Jerusalem to com- 
municants, that the consecrated element of bread 
Celebrations of the Holy Communion in the year, seven had three 
Celebrations, sixty had four, fifteen five, sixteen six, seventeen eight or 
nine, fifteen twelve, and in no parish was there a more frequent 
Celebration than once a month and on the greater festivals. Probably 


this sad state of neglect was universal throughout the other dioceses of 
England. 
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should be received ‘into the palm of their right hand, 
which being supported by the left, was so carried to 
their mouths, that no portion of that Divine nourish- 
ment should fall to the ground.’ Among the devotions 
to be used at the Altar he gives ‘A Prayer immediately 
after Consecration’: ‘ Accept, O Eternal God, of that 
representation we make before Thee of that all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice which Thy Son, our Saviour Jesu Christ, 
made upon the Cross; let the merit of it plead effectu- 
ally for the pardon and forgiveness of all my sins, and 
render Thee favourable and propitious to me, a miser- 
able sinner; let the power of it prevail against all the 
powers of darkness, let the wisdom of it make me wise 
unto salvation, and let the peace of it reconcile me to 
Thee. I adore Thee, O Blessed Jesus, my Redeemer, 
Who didst endure the painful and shameful death of 
the Cross... . With all my soul, O dear Jesus, I laud 
and praise Thee for these stupendous expressions of 
Thy bounty and goodness towards me; O Lamb of 
God that takest away the sins of the world, grant me 
Thy peace. Amen. Lord Jesus. Amen.’ 

All the prayers in this manual are characterised 
by the same fervour; many of them are of great 
beauty, and no wonder, for he maintains that ‘ we cannot 
do better than to follow the ancient model in this 
respect.’ 


A Christian Library. By John Wesley, M.A. 


Wesley’s Christian Library first appeared in fifty 
volumes, 12mo, in the year 1750, A later edition 
in thirty 8vo volumes was published between the years 
1819-1827. 
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Wesley’s object was to present to English Church- 
men for their devotional reading a body of practical 
divinity ‘ unmixed with controversy of any kind.’ 

The first volume contains writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers : S. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, S. 
Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, the Epistles of 
S. Ignatius, together with the account of the Martyrdom 
of S. Ignatius and of S. Polycarp. The Homilies of 
Macarius come next, and then John Arndt’s True 
Christianity. In succeeding volumes we have large 
portions of Fox’s Book of Martyrs; Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Dying; many sermons and religious 
treatises from a great variety of writers, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Puritan, and Roman Catholic. 

Reference has already been made to the works of Isaac 
Ambrose, Dr. Horneck, Baxter’s Saints’? Rest, Ruther- 
ford’s Letters, Austin’s Devotions, and to the Whole 
Duty of Man, which appear with more or less abridg- 
ment in this Library. Here we find in one volume 
a treatise called Academia Celestis, or the Heavenly 
University, by Francis Rouse, Provost of Eton; other 
volumes contain: a selection of devotional tracts from 
Fénelon’s Letters ; Letters from Brother Lawrence; an 
extract from Molinos’s Spiritual Guide; the Spiritual 
Letters of Don Juan D’Avila; Bunyan’s Holy War ; 
and a treatise on Repentance called A Gospel Glass. 
In the later volumes Wesley gives many short 
biographies, including that of Dr. Hammond written 
by Dr. Fell; the Life of Gregory Lopez, translated 
from the Spanish; the Life of Philip Henry, and others. 

There is a curious series of extracts in the twenty- 
seventh volume from a work of John Flavell called 
Navigation Spiritualized, in which are illustrations 
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from such subjects as the launching of a ship, the 
depth of the ocean, steering a vessel, wind and tide, fair 
weather, storms, and the like. This is followed by a 
treatise called Husbandry Spiritualized, which deals with 
ploughing, sowing, grafting, trees, harvest, winnowing, 
the care of cattle, the labour of beasts, and other agri- 
cultural operations. 

The Library is completed by full indexes of authors 
and subjects compiled, under the direction of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Book Committee, by the Rey. 
A. G. Jewitt in the year 1826. 


Hymns on the Lord's Supper. 


By John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and 
Charles Wesley, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
With a preface concerning the Christian Sacrament 
and Sacrifice extracted from Dean Brevint. 
The Eleventh Edition. 

Published and sold by J. Kershaw, 14 City Road, 1825. 

The first edition of the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper 
was published in the year 1745, the eleventh in the 
year 1825, two years before Keble’s Christian Year. 
It was therefore in use among Wesley’s followers for 
a period of some eighty years. The Hymns with 
Brevint’s preface were reprinted by Mr. W. E. Dutton 
in the year 1871, together with A Companion for the 
Altar, extracted from Thomas a Kempis. By John 
Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
The fourth edition. London: Printed in the year 
1748. 
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An abridgment of the whole Book of the Imitation 
was also made by John Wesley, and published with a 
preface, in which he gives ‘a few plain directions how 
to read this (or indeed any other religious book) with 
improvement.’ 

Daniel Brevint (1616-1695), Dean of Lincoln, whose 
treatise, The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice, the 
Wesleys adopted and printed in an abridged form as a 
preface to their Eucharistic Hymns, was a native of 
Jersey. He was educated at Saumur on the Loire, and 
there took his degree. He obtained one of the fellow- 
ships founded by the King at Jesus College, Oxford, 
at the instance of Archbishop Laud, for the benefit of 
Scholars of Guernsey and Jersey,’ but was deprived of it 
in the Civil War, when he took refuge in France. There 
he became known to Dr. Cosin and other exiled Church- 
men, and was ordained deacon and priest, on Trinity 
Sunday 1651, by the Bishop of Galloway in Paris. 
Then he became chaplain to Turenne, and composed 
his treatise on the Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice for 
the instruction of Turenne’s wife, who was a zealous 
Protestant, and for the use of the Duchesse de Bouillon. 
At the Restoration Brevint returned to England, and 
was appointed Cosin’s successor as prebendary of 
Durham, where he endeavoured to restore the weekly 
Celebration of the Holy Communion in the Cathedral. 

In February 1662 he took his degree of D.D. at 
Oxford, and became Dean of Lincoln in 1681, where 
he remained until his death. 

The contents of Brevint’s treatise, as adapted and 
abridged by Wesley, are divided into eight sections, 
which give instructions on (1) The importance of well 

? BREVINT, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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understanding the nature of this Sacrament ; (2) The 
Sacrament, as it is a memorial of the Sufferings and 
Death of Christ; (3) The Sacrament, as it is a Sign of 
present graces ; (4) The. Sacrament, as it is a means of 
Grace; (5) The Sacrament, as it is a pledge of future 
Glory ; (6) The Sacrament, as it is a Sacrifice. The last 
two sections treat of the sacrifice of ourselves and the 
sacrifice of our goods. The fact that Brevint was a 
strongly anti-Roman controversialist gives additional 
interest to his Eucharistic teaching in these chapters. 

In the first section he states that ‘The Holy Sacra- 
ment, like the ancient passover, is a great mystery 
consisting both of Sacrament and Sacrifice. Then he 
shows that ‘The Lord’s Supper was chiefly ordained 
for a Sacrament: (1) To represent the sufferings of 
Christ which are past, whereof it is a memorial; (2) 'To 
convey the first-fruits of these sufferings in present 
graces, whereof it is a means’; and (3) To assure us of 
glory to come, whereof it is an infallible pledge.’ 

He asks the question : ‘Ought not one who looks on 
these ordinances to say in his heart, I observe on this 
Altar somewhat very like the Sacrifice of my Saviour ? 
For thus the Bread of Life was broken, thus the Lamb 
of God was slain, and His Blood shed. . . . Ought he not 
also to reverence and adore, when he looks toward that 
good hand, which has appointed for the use of the 
Church the memorial of these great things ?’ 

‘ As the Israelites, whenever they saw the Cloud on 
the Temple, which God had hallowed to be the sign 
of His presence, presently used to throw themselves on 
their faces, not to worship the Cloud, but God; so 
whenever I see these better signs of the glorious 
mercies of God, I will not fail both to remember my 
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Lord, Who appointed them, and to worship Him 
Whom they represent.’ 

In the fourth section, concerning the Sacrament as it 
is a means of Grace, Brevint writes: ‘I want and seek 
my Saviour Himself, and I hasten to the Sacrament for 
the same purpose that Peter and John hasted to His 
sepulchre; because I hope to find Him there. ... I 
come then to God’s Altar with a full persuasion that 
these words, “‘ This is My Body,” promise me more than 
a figure; that this holy banquet is not a bare memorial 
only, but actually conveys its many blessings to me, as . 
it brings curses on the profane receiver. Indeed, in 
what manner this is done, I know not: it is enough 
for me to admire... . It is Christ Himself, with 
His Body and Blood, once offered to God upon the 
Cross, Who fills the Church with the perfumes of 
His Sacrifice, whence faithful Communicants return 
home with the first-fruits of His Salvation. Bread 
and Wine can contribute no more to it, than the 
rod of Moses, or the oil of the Apostles... . 
And when Thou sayest “Go take and eat this bread, 
which I have blessed,” I will doubt no more of being 
fed with the Bread of Life than if I were eating 
Thy very Flesh.’ 

In the sixth section concerning the Sacrament, as it 
is a Sacrifice, he writes: ‘This Sacrifice (of Christ on 
the Cross) which, by a real oblation, was not to be 
offered more than once, is by a devout and thankful 
commemoration to be offered up every day. This is 
what the Apostle calls “to set forth the death of the 
Lord,” to set it forth, as well before the eyes of God 
His Father, as before the eyes of men; and what 
S. Austin explained, when he said, the holy Flesh 
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of Jesus was offered in three manners: By prefiguring 
sacrifices under the law; in real deed upon His Cross ; 
and by a commemorative sacrament after He ascended 
into Heaven. All comes to this: (1) That the Sacri- 
fice in itself can never be repeated; (2) That, never- 
theless, this Sacrament, by our remembrance, becomes 
a kind of Sacrifice, whereby we present before God 
the Father that precious oblation of His Son once 
offered. And thus do we every day offer unto God the 
meritorious sufferings of our Lord, as the only sure 
ground whereon God may give, and we obtain the 
blessings we pray for. Now there is no ordinance or 
mystery, that is so blessed an instrument to reach this 
everlasting sacrifice, and to set it solemnly forth before 
the eyes of God, as the Holy Communion is. T'o men 
it is a sacred table, where God’s minister is ordered to 
represent from God, his Master, the passion of His 
dear Son, as still fresh, and still powerful to their 
eternal salvation; and to God it is an altar whereon 
men mystically present to Him the same Sacrifice, as 
still bleeding and suing for mercy. And because it is 
the High Priest Teese; the true anointed of the 
Lord, Who hath set up both this Table and the Altar, 
for the communication of His Body and Blood to men, 
and for the representation of both to God; it cannot 
be doubted but that the one is most profitable to the 
penitent sinner, and the other most acceptable to His 
gracious Father.’ 

In the section concerning the Sacrifice of Ourselves, 
he writes: ‘Christ never designed to offer Himself 
for His people, without His people; no more than the 
high priests of old. He presented Himself to God 
in this great temple, the world, at the head of all 
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mankind. He came as a voluntary victim to the 
Altar, being attended on by His Israel, who, as it 
were, with their hands laid all their sins upon His 
Head. ‘Therefore, as it was necessary that they who 
sought for atonement should wait upon the sacrifice ; 
so it is, that whoever seeks eternal salvation should 
wait at the Altar, the Cross, whereon this Eternal Priest 
and Sacrifice was pleased to offer up Himself... . 
This act of the Church, consecrating herself to God, 
and so joined to Christ, as to make but one oblation 
with Him, is the mystery which was once represented | 
by the Daily Sacrifice, the first and chief part whereof 
was the lamb, which did foreshadow the Lamb of God ; 
the second was the meat (or rather meal) and drink- 
offering, made of flour, mingled with oil and wine; 
all which being thrown on the lamb continually, 
was accounted one and the same sacrifice. . . . From 
this meal and drink-offering came the bread and 
wine to be used at the Lord’s Supper. Now, all 
we can offer on our own account, is but such an 
oblation as this meal and drink-offering was, which 
cannot be presented alone, but only with the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and which cannot go to heaven but with 
the smoke of that Burnt Sacrifice.’ 

In the section on the sacrifice of our goods, Brevint 
teaches that: ‘Though our Lord, by that Everlasting 
Sacrifice of Himself, offers Himself at all times and in 
all places, as we likewise offer ourselves and all that is 
ours, to be a continual Sacrifice; yet because Christ 
offers Himself for us at the Holy Communion, in a 
peculiar manner, we also should then in a more special 
manner renew all our sacrifices. Then and there, at 
the Altar of God, it is right both to repeat all the 
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vows and promises, which for some hindrance or other 
we had not yet the convenience to fulfil.’ 

Such was the Eucharistic teaching which John and 
Charles Wesley adopted as their own, and which was 
in use among their followers so long as they received 
the Holy Communion at their parish churches. When 
they forsook the Church they abandoned the Hymn- 
Book, which had set forth before them the Sacra- 
mental devotion of the best English Church life of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Eucharistic teaching of Brevint, and a hymns 
based upon it by the Wesleys, gradually ceased to be a 
living reality to the later Wesleyans. An old copy of 
the fifth edition of the hymns dated 1762, bears the 
marks of devout use, each hymn having its appropriate 
tune marked at the side. It is deplorable to think of 
the devotional decadence which could cast away such 
a treatise and such hymns as these; the explanation 
seems to be that Wesley’s followers, by their separation 
from the Church, lost their consciousness of possessing, 
in the Blessed Sacrament, the Real Presence of our 
Lord’s Body and Blood, and the pleading power of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice; they could therefore no longer 
sing these songs of Zion, in the strange land of sepa- 
ration to which they were carried away captive by 
their leaders. 

What they abandoned, the Tractarians took up and 
held fast, and such Eucharistic hymns and devotions as 
those of John and Charles Wesley, together with the 
teaching of Brevint, accepted by the Wesleyans of the 
eighteenth century, are now living realities among 
Churchmen, but are a dead spiritual baguare to the 
Wesleyans of the twentieth century. 

T 
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The Hymns on the Lords Supper, following 
Brevint’s treatise, are divided into six sections. The 
first twenty-seven are on the Eucharist as it is a 
Memorial of the Sufferings and Death of Christ. 

In this section is included the hymn: 


O Thou Eternal Victim, slain 

A Saerifice for guilty man, 

By the Eternal Spirit made 

An off’ring in the sinner’s stead : 

Our everlasting Priest art Thou, 

And plead’st Thy death for sinners now. 


Thy offering still continues new ; 

Thy vesture keeps its bloody hue ; 

Thou stand’st the ever-slaughter'd Lamb ; 
Thy priesthood still remains the same; 
Thy years, O God, can never fail ; 

Thy goodness is unchangeable. 


The next section on the Eucharist ‘as it is a Sign 
and Means of Grace’ has sixty-five hymns, all of which 
illustrate Brevint’s teaching that we ‘come to God’s 
Altar with a full persuasion that these words, “This is 
My Body,” promise more than a figure.’ 

For example we may take hymn 57: 

O the depth of Love Divine, 

The unfathomable grace ! 

Who shall say how bread and wine, 
God into man conveys? 

How the bread His flesh imparts ; 
How the wine transmits His blood ; 
Fills His faithful people’s hearts 
With all the life of God? 


or hymn 65: 
Thy Blood was shed upon the Cross, 
To wash us white as snow: 
Broken for us Thy Body was 
To feed our souls below. 
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Now on the Sacred Table laid, 
Thy Flesh becomes our food ; 
Thy life is to our souls convey’d 
In Sacramental Blood. 


Hymns 93 to 116 set forth ‘The Sacrament as 
a Pledge of Heaven.’ For example Hymn 93: 


Come let us join with one accord, 
Who share the Supper of the Lord, 
Our Lord and Master’s praise to sing ; 
Nourish’d on earth with living bread, 
We now are at His Table fed, 

But wait to see our heavenly King. 


To see the great Invisible, 

Without a Sacramental veil, 

With all His robes of glory on; 

In rapturous joy, and love, and praise, 
Him to behold with open face, 

High on His everlasting throne ! 


The fourth section on ‘The Holy Eucharist as it 
implies a Sacrifice’ contains twelve hymns. ‘The first, 
‘Victim Divine, Thy grace we claim,’ appears both in 
Wesley’s general collection of hymns and in many 
modern hymnals. 

In Hymn 121, verse 3, are the lines: 

The Cross on Calvary He bore ; 
He suffered once to die no more; 
But left a sacred pledge behind : 
So here !—It on Thy Altar lies, 


Memorial of the Sacrifice, 
He offer’d once for all mankind. 


In Hymn 124 we have these verses: 


Angels and men might strive in vain, 
They could not add the smallest grain 
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To augment Thy Death's atoning power ; 
Thy Sacrifice is all complete ; 

The death Thou never can’st repeat, 
Once offer’d up to die no more. 


Yet we may celebrate below 

And daily thus Thine offering shew, 
Expos’d before Thy Father’s eyes! 
In this tremendous mystery 
Present Thee bleeding on the tree 
An Everlasting Sacrifice. 


Again in Hymn 125: 


With solemn faith we offer up, 

And spread before Thy glorious eyes, 
That only ground of all our hope, 

That precious bleeding Sacrifice, 

Which brings Thy grace on sinners down, 
And perfects all our souls in one. 


The last hymns in the book, from 128 to 166, are : 
“Concerning the Sacrifice of our Persons.’ Here we 
find such verses as these; Hymn 129: 


With Him the corner-stone, 
The living stones conjoin ; 
Christ and His Church are one, 
One Body and one Vine: 

For us He uses all His powers, 
And all He has, or is, is ours. 


The motions of our Head 

The members all pursue ; 

By His good Spirit led 

To act and suffer too, 

Whate’er He did on earth sustain, 
Till glorious all like Him we reign. 


In some of these hymns Wesley’s great desire for the 
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restoration to the Church of the Ba Eucharist is 
forcibly expressed. 
For example, Hymn 137: 


Ye royal Priests of Jesus, rise, 
And join the daily Sacrifice ; 
Join all believers in His Name, 
To offer up the spotless Lamb. 


Your meat and your drink-offerings throw 
On Him Who suffer’d once below ; 

But ever lives with God above, 

To plead for us His dying love. 


Mean are our noblest offerings, 
Poor, feeble, unsubstantial things ; 
But when to Him our souls we lift, 
The Altar sanctifies the gift. 


The last Hymn in the book, 166, is very note- 
worthy : 


Happy the saints of former days, 

Who first continued in the word ; 

A simple, lowly, loving race, 

True followers of their lamb-like Lord. 


In holy fellowship they liv’d, 
Nor would from the commandment move ; 
But every joyful day receiv’d 
The tokens of expiring love. 


With Jesu’s constant presence bless’d, 
While duteous to His dying word, 
They kept the Eucharistic feast, 

And supp’d in Eden with their Lord. 


Where is the pure, primeval flame, 
Which in their faithful bosom glow’d? 
Where are the followers of the Lamb, 
The dying witnesses for God? 
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Why is the faithful seed decreas’d, 
The life of God extinct and dead? 
The daily sacrifice is ceas’d 

And charity to heaven is fled. 


Thine holy ordinance contemn’d 

Hath let the flood of evil in ; 

And those who by Thy Name are nam’d 
The sinners unbaptized out-sin. 


But canst Thou not Thy work revive, 
Once more in our degenerate years? 

O would’st Thou with Thy rebels strive, 
And melt them into gracious tears ! 


O would’st Thou to Thy Church return! 
For which the faithful remnant sighs ; 
For which the drooping nations mourn ; 
Restore the daily Sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DEVOTIONAL BOOKS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Tue number of devotional books, which have grown 
out of the spiritual life of the Catholic Church, is so 
large that it has been difficult to decide which of them 
should be selected for notice in a volume of Practical 
Theology, and which passed by. 

The English manuals of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries have a special interest, because 
they are connecting-links between the past and the 
present. The devotional life of the Church of Eng- 
land, like its architecture, can be studied in its origin, 
development, decadence, and restoration. In some of 
the later Manuals we find important doctrines preserved, 
just as a Norman font, or an Early English window, 
occasionally remains in a church where everything else 
is Hanoverian. The devotional instinct has clung to 
truth which contemporary teachers had neglected, for- 
gotten, or rejected. Brevint’s treatise, for example, 
written in the seventeenth century, held fast the doc- 
trine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and brought it pro- 
minently before the minds of thousands of worshippers, 
who used Wesley’s Hymns on the Lord’s Supper during 


the latter half of the eighteenth century, and down to 
295 
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the issue of the Tracts for the Times. 'Then the period 
of degeneration gradually gave way under the influence 
of the renewed life of the last sixty years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Tracts for the Times were not at first devo- 
tional. The Tract writers, as Dr. Pusey used to say, 
planted the bulbs from which the flowers and fruits of 
devotion followed in due course at a later time. The 
Tracts were intended to bring into prominent notice 
great dogmatic truths which were embodied in the 
Formularies of the Church, and taught by her best 
divines, but which had practically been withdrawn 
from the public view through the neglect of the 
authorised teachers. Then by degrees, as the move- 
ment was extended, it enlarged its scope, and devo- 
tional treatises, books of sacred poetry, and hymn 
books in large numbers, were written or edited by 
the Tractarian writers and their followers. Keble’s 
Christian Year was published in 1827, six years before 
his sermon on the National Apostasy, which was 
preached in the University Pulpit at Oxford on 14th 
July 1833. The first volume of the T'racts for the 
Times, containing forty-six Tracts, appeared at the 
end of the year 1834. Lyra Apostolica was reprinted 
from the British Magazine, and published in a small 
volume in 1836. Isaac Williams contributed 7'he 
Cathedral in 1838, The Baptistery followed it. His 
poetry is described by Dean Church as written ‘in a 
lower and sadder key than the Christian Year, which, 
no doubt, first inspired it.’ Dr. Pusey edited a series 
of devotional Manuals, including the Paradise of the 
Christian Soul; Nouet’s Life of Jesus Christ in Glory ; 


1 The Oxford Movement, p. 68. 
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Avrillon’s Guide for passing Lent Holily; The Spiritual 
Combat by Lawrence Scupoli; all of them most valuable. 
Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, followed in his track, trans- 
lating for the use of the clergy Arvisenet’s Memoriale 
vite Sacerdotalis, and editing Pinart’s Meditations, The 
Nourishment of the Christian Soul, and other books. 
Then, during the last half-century, the flowing stream 
increased in volume, and books have multiplied year 
by year. 

Some of them, built upon the foundation of the 
Catholic Verity, contain the gold, silver, and costly 
stones of devotion, and these are ‘a possession for 
ever.’ Others are but wood, hay, and stubble, whose 
end is to be burned. But the good and enduring 
devotions have preponderated, and we stand at the 
beginning of a new century, with every help we need 
to enable us to face: 

The very primal thesis, plainest law, 
Man is not God, but hath God’s end to serve ; 
A Master to obey, a course to take. 


True devotion aims at doing God’s will on earth as 
it is done in Heaven. All else is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. If then we would, in the twentieth century, 


Pass from old to new, 
From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 


our progress in devotion must always be in accordance 
with the heavenly pattern unfolded before S. John in 
‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave Him 
to shew unto His servants’: the way in which all things 
are to be finally subjected to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that God may be all in all. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE DEVOTIONS OF HEAVEN 


1. The Anthem of Creation. 


‘The four Living Creatures, having each one of 
them six wings, are full of eyes round about and 
within; and they have no rest day and night, saying 

‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, 
which was, and which is, and which is to come. 

‘And when the Living Creatures shall give glory 
and honour and thanks to Him that sitteth on the 
Throne, to Him that liveth for ever and ever, the Four 
and Twenty Elders shall fall down before Him that 
sitteth on the Throne, and shall worship Him that 
liveth for ever and ever, and shall cast their crowns 
before the Throne, saying, 

‘ Worthy art Thou, our Lord and our God, to receive 
the glory and the honour and the power: For Thou 
didst create all things, and because of Thy will they 
were and were created.’ } 


2. The Anthem of Redemption through the Lamb. 


‘When He had taken the book, the Four Living 
Creatures and the Four and Twenty Elders fell down 
before the Lamb, having each one a harp, and golden 
bowls full of incense, which are the prayers of the 
Saints. And they sing a new song, saying 


1 Rev. iv. 8-11. 
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‘ Worthy art Thou to take the Book, and to open the 
seals thereof; for Thou wast slain, and didst purchase 
unto God with Thy Blood men of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them to be 
unto our Goda Kingdom and Priests; and they reign 
upon the earth. 

‘And I saw, and I heard a voice of many Angels 
round about the Throne and the Living Creatures and 
the Elders ; and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying 
with a great voice, 

‘ Worthy is the Lamb, that hath been slain, to receive 
the power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. 

‘And every created thing which is in the heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, 
and all things that are in them, heard I saying, 

‘Unto Him that sitteth on the Throne, and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, 
and the dominion, for ever and ever. 

‘And the four Living Creatures said, Amen. And 
the elders fell down and worshipped.” ? 


3. The Anthem of the Great Multitude who have 
obtained Salvation. 


‘I saw, and behold, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, out of every nation, and of all 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the 
Throne, and before the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, 
and palms in their hands; and they cry with a great 
voice, saying, 

1 Rev. v. 8-14. 
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‘ Salvation unto our God which sitteth on the Throne, 
and unto the Lamb. 

‘And all the angels were standing round about the 
Throne, and about the Elders and the Four Living 
Creatures ; and they fell before the Throne on their 
Faces, and worshipped God, saying, 

‘Amen: Blessing, and Glory, and Wisdom, and 
Thanksgiving, and Honour, and Power, and Might, be 
unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. + 


4. The Anthem of the Four and Twenty Elders 
welcoming the Advent of the Kingdom of Christ. 


‘The seventh Angel sounded; and there followed 
great voices in Heaven, and they said, 

‘The Kingdom of the World is become the Kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever. 

‘And the Four and Twenty Elders, which sit before 
God on their Thrones, fell upon their faces, and 
worshipped God, saying, 

‘We give Thee thanks, O Lord God, the Almighty, 
which art and which wast ; because Thou hast taken Thy 
great power, and didst reign. And the nations were 
wroth, and T'hy wrath came, and the time of the dead to 
be judged, and the time to give their reward to Thy 
servants the prophets, and to the Saints, and to them 
that fear Thy Name ; the small and the great; and to 
destroy them that destroy the earth. 

‘And there was opened the Temple of God that is 
in Heaven; and there was seen in His Temple the 


1 Rev. vii. 9-12. 
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Ark of His Covenant; and there followed lightnings, 
and voices, and thunders, and an earthquake and 
great hail.”+ 


5. The New Song of the Hundred and Forty and Four 
Thousand Virgins who follow the Lamb wheresoever 
He goeth. 


‘I saw, and behold, the Lamb standing on the Mount 
Zion, and with Him a hundred and forty and four 
thousand, having His Name, and the Name of His 
Father, written on their foreheads. And I heard a 
voice from Heaven, as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of a great thunder: and the voice which I 
heard was as the voice of harpers, harping with their 
harps: and they sing as it were a New Song before the 
Throne, and before the Four Living Creatures and the 
Elders: and no man could learn the Song save the 
hundred and forty and four thousand, even they that 
had been purchased out of the earth. 

‘These are they which were not defiled with women ; 
for they are Virgins. These are they which follow the 
Lamb wheresoever He goeth. These were purchased 
from among men, to be the first-fruits unto God and 
unto the Lamb. And in their mouth was found no 
lie: they are without blemish.’ * 


6. The Anthem by the Glassy Sea of them that come 
victorious from the Beast. The Song of Moses 
and the Lamb. 


‘I saw as it were a glassy sea mingled with fire; and 
them that come victorious from the Beast, and from 
1 Rev. xi. 15-19. 2 Rey. xiv. I-5. 
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his image, and from the number of his name, standing 
by the glassy sea, having harps of God. And they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
Song of the Lamb, saying, 

‘Great and marvellous are Thy Works, O Lord God, 
the Almighty ; righteous and true are Thy ways, Thou 
King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and 
glorify Thy Name? For Thou only art Holy ; for all 
the nations shall come and worship before Thee; for 
Thy righteous acts have been made manifest. * 


7. The Hallelujah Chorus of Heaven. 


‘I heard as it were a great voice of a great multitude 
in Heaven, saying, 

‘ Hallelujah ; Salvation, and glory, and power, belong 
to our God: for true and righteous are His judgments ; 
for He hath judged the great Harlot, which did corrupt 
the earth with her fornication, and He hath avenged the 
blood of His Servants at her hand. 

‘And a second time they say, Hallelujah. And her 
smoke goeth up for ever and ever. And the four and 
twenty elders and the Four Living Creatures fell 
down and worshipped God that sitteth on the Throne, 
saying : 

‘Amen; Hallelujah. 

‘And a voice came forth from the Throne, saying, 

‘Give praise to our God, all ye His servants, ye that 
fear Him, the small and the great. And I heard as 
it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thunders, saying, 

1 Rev. xv. 1-6. 
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‘ Hallelujah: for the Lord our God, The Almighty, 
rewwneth. Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, and let 
us give the glory unto Him: for the Marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and His Wife hath made herself ready. 

‘ And it was given unto her that she should array her- 
self in fine linen, bright and pure: for the fine linen is 
the righteous acts of the saints. 

‘And he saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they 
which are bidden to the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 
And he saith unto me, These are true words of God.’? 


All Her Streets shall say, 
Hallelujah, 
And give Praise.? 
Amen. 


HALLELUJAH. HALLELUJAH. HALLELUJAH. 


1 Rev. xix. 1-9. 2 Tobit xiii. 18. 
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MEMORIAL ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE EUCHARIST 


To His Grace Charles Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, and Metropolitan, etc. ete. 
May 30, 1867. 


Whereas, at this present time, imputations of disloyalty to 
the Church of England are current, to the discredit of those 
who have been, some of them for many years, inculcating and 
defending the doctrines of the Real Objective Presence, of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and of the Adoration of Curist in the 
Blessed Sacrament; And whereas, by reason of these imputa- 
tions the minds of many are troubled: We therefore, the 
undersigned, exercising the office of the Priesthood within the 
Church of England, beg respectfully to state to your Grace, 
and through your Grace to our Right Reverend Fathers in Gop 
the Bishops of your Province, and to the Church at large, what 
we believe to be the mind of our Lorn, touching the said 
Doctrines, as expressed in Holy Scripture, and as received by 
the Church of England in conformity with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in those ages to which the Church of England 
directs us as ‘most pure and uncorrupt,’ and of ‘the old godly 
doctors,’ to whom she has in many ways referred us,—declaring 
hereby both what we repudiate, and what we believe, touching 
the said Doctrines. 

(1) We repudiate the opinion of a ‘Corporal Presence of 
Curist’s natural Flesh and Blood’; that is to say, of the 
Presence of His Body and Blood as they ‘are in Heaven’; and 
the conception of the mode of His Presence, which implies the 
physical change of the natural substances of Bread and Wine, 
commonly called ‘Transubstantiation.’ 

We believe that, in The Holy Eucharist, by virtue of the 
Consecration, through the Power of The Horny Gros, the Body 
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and Blood of our Saviour Curisr, ‘the inward Part, or Thing 
signified,’ are Present, really and truly, but Spiritually and 
ineffably, under ‘the outward visible part or sign,’ or ‘form of 
Bread and Wine.’ 

(2) We repudiate the notion of any fresh Sacrifice, or any 
view of the Eucharistic Sacrificial offering as of something apart. 
from the One All-sufficient Sacrifice and Oblation on the Cross, 
Which Alone ‘is that perfect Redemption, Propitiation, and 
Satisfaction for all the Sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual,’ and Which Alone is ‘ meritorious.’ 

We believe that, as in Heaven, Curisr, our Great High 
Priest, ever offers Himself before the Eternal Farner, pleading 
by His Presence His Sacrifice of Himself once offered on the 
Cross ; so on Earth, in the Holy Eucharist, that same Body, 
once for all sacrificed for us, and that same Blood once for all 
shed for us, Sacramentally Present, are offered and pleaded 
before the Faruer by the Priest, as our Lorp ordained to be 
done in Remembrance of Himself, when He instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

(3) We repudiate all ‘adoration’ of ‘the Sacramental Bread 
and Wine,’ which would be ‘ idolatry’; regarding them with 
the reverence due to them because of their Sacramental relation 
to the Body and Blood of our Lorn; we repudiate also all 
adoration of a ‘Corporal Presence of Curist’s Natural Flesh 
and Blood,’ that is to say, of the Presence of His Body and 
Blood as they ‘are in Heaven.’ 

We believe that Curist Himself, really and truly, but Spirit- 
ually and ineffably, Present in the Sacrament, is therein to be 
adored. 

Furthermore, in so far as any of the undersigned, repudiating 
and believing as herein-before stated, have used, in whatever 
degree, a Ritual beyond what had become common in our 
Churches, we desire to state, that we have done so, not as 
wishing to introduce a system of worship foreign to the Church 
of England, but as believing that, in so doing, we act in 
harmony with the principles and the law of the Church of 
England, and as using that liberty which has, in such matters, 
been always allowed to her Clergy and her People; having at 
heart the promotion of the Glory of Gop in the due and reverent 
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Celebration of The Holy Eucharist, as the central act of Divine 
Worship. 

In making the above statement, we desire expressly to guard 
ourselves against being supposed to put it forth as any new 
exposition of The Faith; nor do we seek to elicit from your 
Grace, or from our Right Reverend Fathers in Gop the Bishops 
of your Province, any declaration in regard to the subjects 
upon which we have here stated our belief; we wish only thus 
publicly to make known this our profession of Faith, for the 
quieting of the minds of others, and for the satisfaction of our 
own consciences. 


Butter, W., Vicar of Wantage. 

Carter, T. T., Rector of Clewer. 

CuamsBertain, T., Vicar of 8S. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford. 

Cuamprrs, J. C., Perpetual Curate of S. Mary’s, Crown Street, 
Soho. 

Courtenay, C. L., Vicar of Bovey Tracey. 

Denison, G. A., Vicar of East Brent, Archdeacon of Taunton. 

GruerBer, C. 8., Incumbent of 8. James the Less, Cambridge. 

Lippetx, R., Perpetual Curate of S. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

Lippon, H. P., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of 
Salisbury. 

Litttepate, R. F., LL.D., D.C.L., Priest of the Diocese of 


London. 
Mackonocutsr, A. H., Perpetual Curate of 8. Alban’s, Holborn. 


Mavyow, W. M., Perpetual Curate of S. Mary’s, West Brompton. 

Mepp, P. G., Fellow and Tutor of University College and Curate 
of S. John Baptist, Oxford. 

Murray, F. H., Rector of Chiselhurst. 

Perry, T. W., Assistant Curate of S. Michael and All Angels, 
Brighton. ; 

Pussy, E. B., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church. 

Ricaarps, W. U., Incumbent of All Saints, Margaret Street. 

Skinner, J., Vicar of Newlands, Great Malvern. 

Warp, W. P., Rector of Compton Valence. 

Wuirr, J. C., Perpetual Curate of 8. Barnabas, Pimlico. 

Wiis, J., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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APPENDIX II 
DECLARATION ON CONFESSION, 1873 


(1) We believe and profess, that Almighty God has promised 
forgiveness of sins, through the precious Blood of Jesus Christ, 
to all who turn to Him, with true sorrow for sin, out of un- 
feigned and sincere love to Him, with full purpose of amend- 
ment of life, and lively faith in Jesus Christ. 

(2) We also believe and profess, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
has instituted in His Church a special means for the remission 
of sin after Baptism, and for the relief of consciences, which 
special means the Church of England retains and administers as 
part of her Catholic heritage. ’ 

(3) We affirm that—to use the language of the Homilies— 
‘ Absolution hath the promise of forgiveness of sin,’! although 
“by the express word of the New Testament it hath not this 
promise annexed and tied to the visible sign, which is im- 
position of hands,’ and ‘therefore,’ as it is said, ‘ Absolution is 
no such Sacrament as Baptism and the Communion are.’ ? 

We cannot admit, that the Church of England in Art. xxv. 
condemns the ministry of Absolution any more than she con- 
demns the Rites of Confirmation and Ordination, which she 
solemnly administers. We believe that God through Absolution 
confers an inward spiritual grace and His assurance of forgive- 
ness on those who receive it with faith and repentance, as in 
Confirmation and Ordination He confers grace on those who 
rightly receive the same. 

(4) In our Ordination, as priests of the Church of England, 
the words of our Lord to His Apostles—‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained’ — were 
applied to us individually. Thus it appears, that the Church 
of England considers this Commission to be, not a temporary 
endowment of the Apostles, but a gift lasting to the end of 
time. It was said to each of us, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for 


1 Homily ‘of Common Prayer and Sacraments.’ 
2 Thid. 
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the office and word of a priest in the Church of God, now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands,’ and then 
followed the words, ‘Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’? 

(5) The only form of words provided for us in the Book of 
Common Prayer for applying this absolving power to individual 
souls, runs thus: ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath left 
power to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent 
and believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences ; and by His authority committed to me I absolve thee 
from all thy sins, in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ ? 

Upon this we remark, first, that in these words forgiveness of 
sins is ascribed to Him Who, as God, forgives sins, our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; yet that the Priest, acting by a delegated authority 
and as an instrument, does through these words convey the 
absolving grace ; and secondly, that the absolution from sins 
cannot be understood to be the removal of any censures of the 
Church, because (a) the sins from which the penitent is absolved 
are presupposed to be sins known previously to himself and 
God only: (6) the words of the Latin form relating to those 
censures are omitted in our English form, and (c) the release 
from excommunication is in Art. xxxiii. reserved to ‘a Judge 
that hath authority thereunto.’ 

(6) This provision, moreover, shews that the Church ‘of 
England when speaking of ‘the benefit of absolution,’ and 
empowering her Priests to absolve, means them to use a definite 
form of absolution, and did not merely contemplate a general 
reference to the promises of the Gospel. 

(7) In the Service for ‘ the Visitation of the sick,’ the Church 
of England orders that the sick man shall even ‘be moved to 
make a special Confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. When the Church re- 
quires that the sick man should, in such case, be moved to make 
a special Confession of his sins, we cannot suppose her thereby 
to rule that her members are bound to defer to a death-bed 
(which they may never see) what they know to be good for 

1 ‘The Form and Manner of Ordering of Priests.’ 
2 ‘The Order for the Visitation of the Sick.’ 
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their souls. We observe that the words, ‘be moved to,’ were 
added in 1662, and that therefore at the last revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer the Church of England affirmed the 
duty of exhorting to Confession in certain cases even more 
strongly than at the date of the Reformation. 

(8) The Church of England also, holding it ‘requisite that 
no man should come to the Holy Communion, but with a sure 
trust in God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience,’ commands 
the minister to bid ‘any’ one who ‘ cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein,’ to come to him, or ‘to some other discreet 
Minister of God’s Word and open his grief, that by the ministry 
of God’s Holy Word he may receive the benefit of absolution, 
together with,’ and therefore as distinct from, ‘ ghostly counsel 
and advice,’! and since she directs that this invitation should 
be repeated in giving warning of Holy Communion, and Holy 
Communion is constantly offered to all, as the most precious of 
the means of grace, it follows that the use of Confession may 
be, at least in some cases, of not unfrequent occurrence. 

(9) We believe that the Church left it to the consciences of 
individuals, according to their sense of their needs, to decide 
whether they would confess or not, as expressed in that chari- 
table exhortation in the first English Prayer Book, ‘ requiring 
such as shall be satisfied with a general Confession, not to be 
offended with them that do use, to their further satisfying, the 
auricular and secret Confession to the Priest; nor those also, 
which think needful or convenient, for the quietness of their 
own consciences, particularly to open their sins to the Priest, 
to be offended with them that are satisfied with their humble 
confession to God and the general Confession to the Church: 
but in all things to follow and keep the rule of charity ; and 
every man to be satisfied with his own conscience, not judging 
other men’s minds or consciences; whereas he hath no warrant 
of God’s Word to the same.’ And although this passage was 
omitted in the second Prayer Book, yet that its principle was 
not repudiated, may be gathered from the ‘ Act for the Uni- 
formity of Service’ (1552), which, while authorising the second 
Prayer Book, asserts the former book to be ‘agreeable to the 
Word of God, and the primitive Church.’ 


1 Exhortation in the Service for the Holy Communion, 
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(10) We would further observe, that the Church of England 
has nowhere limited the occasions upon which her Priests 
should exercise the office which she commits to them at their 
ordination ; that to command her Priests in two of her Offices to 
hear confessions, if made, cannot be construed negatively into a 
command not to receive confessions on any other occasions. 
But, in fact, since the Christian ought to live in continual 
preparation for Holy Communion and for death, the two 
occasions specified do practically comprise the whole of his 
adult life. It is notorious that a long succession of Divines of 
great repute in the Church of England, from the very time 
when the English Prayer Book was framed, speak highly of 
Confession, without limiting the occasions upon which, or the 
frequency with which, it should be used ; and the 113th Canon, 
framed in the Convocation of 1603, recognised Confession as a 
then existing practice, in that it decreed under the severest 
penalties, that ‘if any man confess his secret and hidden sins 
to the Minister, the said Minister shall not at any time reveal 
or make known toany person whatsoever, any crime or offence 
so committed to his trust and secrecy, except they be such 
crimes as by the laws of this realm his own life may be called 
into questionfor concealing the same.’ 

(11) While then we hold that no Priest is justified in 
requiring private Confession as a condition of receiving Holy 
Communion, we also hold that all who, under the circumstances 
above stated, claim the privilege of private confession, are 
entitled to it, and that the Clergy are directed under certain 
circumstances to ‘move’ persons to such confession. In insist- 
ing on this, as the plain meaning of the authorised language of 
the Church of England, we believe ourselves to be discharging 
our duty as her faithful Ministers. 

Asuweti, A. R., Canott of Chichester. 

Baxer, Henry W., Vicar of Monkland. 

Barrnotomew, C. C., Vicar of Cornwood, and Rural Dean of 
Plympton. 

Benson, R. M., Incumbent of Cowley S. John, Oxford. 

Butter, Wiri1am J., Vicar of Wantage, and Rural Dean. 

Carter, T. T., Rector of Clewer. 

Cuameers, J, C., Vicar of S. Mary’s, Soho. 
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Cuurton, Epw., Rector of Crayke, and Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. 

Dunison, Grorce A., Vicar of East Brent, and Archdeacon of 
Taunton. 

Gaxton, J. L., Rector of S. Sidwell’s, Exeter. 

GitBeRTson, Lewis, Rector of Bramston. 

Grey, Francis R., Rector of Morpeth. 

Grurser, C. L., Vicar of 8S. James’s, Hambridge. 

Kestez, Thos., jun., Vicar of Bisley. 

Kiye, Epwarp, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Lippett, Rosert, Incumbent of 8. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

Lippon, H. P., D.D., Canon of S. Paul’s, London. 

MacCo1n, M., Rector of 8S. Botolph, Billingsgate. 

Macxonocuis, A. H., Perpetual Curate of 8S. Alban’s, Holborn. 

Mavow, M. W., Rector of Southam, and Rural Dean. 

Mepp, P. G., Senior Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Murray, F. H., Rector of Chiselhurst. 

Pusey, E. B., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Ranpatx, R. W., Incumbent of All Saints, Clifton. 

Suarp, Joun, Vicar of Horbury. 

SkiInNER, James, Vicar of Newlands, Great Malvern. 

Waite, G. C., Vicar of 8. Barnabas, Pimlico. 

Wituiams, G., Vicar of Ringwood. 

Wuson, R. F., Vicar of Rownhams, Southampton. 
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Tue following list of Ascetic and Devotional Books is reprinted 
from the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacerdotalis’ of the Priest's Prayer Book, 
with the permission of the Rev. J. Edward Vaux. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A. Anglican. L. Lutheran. P. Puritan. R. Roman Catholic. 
* Denotes works of primary importance to those who can procure 
_ only a few books. 
(A.) *Andrewes: Preces Private. 
(R.) Androtius : Considerat. de Frequenti Communione. 
(R.) *S. Anselmi Meditationes. 
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(R.) *Austin: Devotions. 

(R.) Avancini: Vita et Doctrina Jesu Curisti. 

(R.) Avrillon: L’Année Affective ; Guides for Advent and 
Lent (English by Pusey). 

(R.) *Baker (Augustin) : Sancta Sophia. 

(R.) Baudrand : L’Ame sur le Calvaire. 

(P.) Baxter: Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

(R.) Bellarminus: De Ascensione Mentis in Deum. 

(R.) *Bellarminus: De Septem Verbis in Cruce prolatis (also 
English version). 

(A.) Benson: Spiritual Readings—Advent. 

(R.) Beuvelet: Meditations. 

(R.) Bibliotheca Ascetica (Heberle). 

(R.) Bibliotheca Ascetica (Pez). 

(R.) Blossii Opera. 

(R.) *Bona: Tract. Ascet. de Sacrif. Missee et Opuscula. 

(R.) S. Bonaventura : Stimulus Divini Amoris. 

(A.) Brett: Churchman’s Guide. 

(A.) Bright: Ancient Collects. 

(A.) Brown (Lundin): Life of Peace. 

(R.) Camus: Esprit de S. Francois de Sales. 

(A.) Carter: Meditations on the Public Life of our Lord. 

(A.) Carter: Spiritual Instructions on our Lord’s Early Life. 
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BATTERSBY, M.A, (Oxon.). Two vols. 4t0. (Vol. I. Introduction and 
Appendices: Vol. Il, Text and Notes). 36s. net. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH: An Introduction 
with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. With an Appendix on Laws 
and Institutions. (Selected from the above.) 8vo, 185. net. 
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Carter.—Works by, and edited by, the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A.., 
late Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Cvrown 8vo. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 35. 6d. Our Lorp’s EARLY LIFE, 35. 6d. 
THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 35.6d. | OUR LORD’s ENTRANCE ON HIS 
THE LIFE OF GRACE. 35. 6d. MINISTRY. 35. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, 35. 6d. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, AND 
OTHER TIMES. 18mo0, limp cloth, 1s. ; cloth, red edges, 15. 3d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 45. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFULNESS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
18mo, 25. 6d.; cloth limp, 2s, Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer, 3s. 6d. Red-Line Edition, Cloth extra, gilt top. 18mo. 
2s, 6d, net. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. 180. 1s. 6d. 


THE PATH OF HOLINESS: a First Book of Prayers, with the Service 
of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled bya Priest. With 
Illustrations. 160. 15. 6d. ; cloth limp, 1s. 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. 180, 15. 6d.; cloth 
limp, 1s. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d.; cloth limp, 1s. 


THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD : a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. Compiled bya Priest. With Illustrations. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 


SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual of 
Teaching. 1. On the Creed. 11. The Ten Commandments. ul. The 
Sacrament. 1870. 35. ‘ 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. 8 parts in 
2vols, 32mo. ros. Or separately:—Parti. 15.6d. Part II. 15. Part 
Ill, 1s. Partiv. 2s. Partv.1s. Part Vi. 1s. Part vil. Part VIII. 1s, 6d. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 55. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and his Friends. With Portrait. 
Crown 8ve, 6s, 
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Coles.—Works by the Rev. V. S.S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVENT MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH I.-XII.: together with Out- 
lines of Christmas Meditations on St. Johni. 1-12, 180. 25. 


Company, The, of Heaven: Daily Links with the Household of 
God. Being Selections in Prose and Verse from various Authors. 
With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Conybeare and Howson.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very 

Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
LipRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. 21s. STUDENTS’ EDITION. Oxe Vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, POPULAR EDITION. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Creighton.— Works by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
55. each net, 

THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: Charges and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. 55. met. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: Speeches and Sermons. Cvowmn 8vo. 
55. met. 


Day-Hours of the Church of England, The. Newly Revised 
according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Translation of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo, sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE DAY-HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 


Edersheim.—Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Two Vols. 
8vo. 125, net. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 

A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 

PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo, 


GALATIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, 105. 62. THESSALONIANS, 75. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8vo, tas. 
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English (The)Catholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Manual of General 
Devction. Compiled by a PRIEST. 320. limp, 1s.; cloth, 25. 
PRIEST'S Edition. 32mo, 15. 6d. 


Epochs of Church History. Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON. 





D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 


each, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Piummer, D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Bropricx, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
FRIDGE: By J. Bass MULLINGER, 
A. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). 


Small 8vo. 25. bul. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr, 
M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY 
Wakeman, M.A. 


HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By. the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzani. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By ApoLtpHus WiLL1am Ward, Litt. D. 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recinatp L. 
Pooxez, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
the Rev. Professor H. M. GwarTkKIN, 
M.A. 


Consisting of Instructions and 


Devotions for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar. From various sources. 


32mo. cloth gilt, red edges. Is. 


Cheap Edition, limp cloth. gd. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


Crown 8v0. 55. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 


8v0. 65. net. 


ALLEGORIES. With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE. Crown 


8v0. gilt edges, 25, 6d. net. 


Fosbery.—_VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 


THOMAS VINCENT FosBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 


Reading. Cheap Edition. Smail 8vo. 


35. net, 


The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
Gardner.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 


the Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. 


By the Rev. C. E. 


GARDNER, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 


8vo0, sewed, ts. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
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Geikie—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 
THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Crown 8vo. 55s. net. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. With 
With a Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 

MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 

MOSES TO JUDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. W2th 








and Illustrations, 55. a Map and Illustrations. 55. 

EXILE TO MALACHI. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON. With a Contemporary Prophets. W42th 
Map and Illustrations. 55 Illustrations. 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GOSPELS. With a Map and | LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
Illustrations, 55. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2vols, os. 
LIFE AND WorRDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. With 
With Map. 20s. 10s. 29 Illustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2vols. Post 8vo. tos. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1vol. 8vo. 65. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. Wé2thk 34 Jilustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. Translated and abridged from the French by 
E.L.E.E. Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Parts I. II. III. 
Small Pocket Volumes. Cloth, gilt, each 1s. Parts I. and II. in One 
Volume. ts. 6d. Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. mez, 


*," The two first parts in One Volume, /arge type, 18mo. cloth, gilt. 2s. net. 


Parts I, II. and III. are also supplied, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 2s. 6d. mez. 


Gore.—Works by the Right Rev. CHARLES Gor, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., net. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo, 35. met. 


Goreh—_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E. 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. Edited, with Preface, by RICHARD MEux BEN- 


son, M.A., S.S,J.E., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
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Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS. Small 8vo, 25, 


Hall.—Works by the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 


CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told’ in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8vo0, 35. 6d. 


Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Small 8vo. 25, 


Hanbury - Tracy. — FAITH AND PROGRESS. Sermons 
Preached at the Dedication Festival of St. Barnabas’ Church, Pim- 
lico, June 10-17, 1900. Edited by the Rev. the Hon. A. HANBuRy- 
Tracy, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. 
ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. Cvown 
8vo. 25. 6d. net each Volume. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
W. Rosinson, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., 
Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
and Canon of Canterbury. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. Swere, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very Rev. WiLForD L, 
Rosinson, D,D,, Dean of Albany, U.S. - 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


Hatch.—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880, 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 8va. 55. 
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Holland.— Works by the Rev. HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Smadl 
8v0. 25. 


Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR;; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crowz 8vo. limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net ; cloth boards, 2s. net. ‘ 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crowz 8vo. 45, 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Hutchings.—Works by the Ven. W. H. Hutcuincs, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. land lI. Crown 8vo, 55. each. 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crowz 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8v0. 45. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Hutton —THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 


Rev. R. E. HuTron, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
ScoTtT HOLLAND, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LLD., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 
12s. 2ét. 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2v0/s. 8vo0. 205. met. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. él. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. I05. met. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
LADY EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 28x Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 205. met. 


Johnstone.—SONSHIP: Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 


VERNEY LOVETT JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S, COLEs, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 25. 


Jones.—-ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By SPENCER JonEs, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon, VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6S, net. 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day: Selections in 
Prose and Verse. By the Editor of ‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs,’ 
etc. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 
THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. 


THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Kelly.—Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. Vol. II. A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, net. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown 8vo. 45. net. 


Knox.—PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Six Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, 
D.D., Bishop of Coventry. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 55. met. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. KNox LiTTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Crown 8v0. 5s. (The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo0. 335. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE.- Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions, 
Crown 8vo,. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8ve. 35. 6d. 


Lear.—Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 160. 25. net. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; or with red borders, 
2s. net. 


FIVE MINUTES, Daily Readings of Poetry. 16mo. 35. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small 8vo. 55. 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR.— 
continued. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. Sipney LEAR. Mew and 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 16mo. 25. net each. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


MEN. THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d, 
WOMEN. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards, 
A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL | SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE French. 
SALES. Also Cheap Edtizen, 32mo0, | Sr, FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. LOVE oF GoD. 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SELECTIONS FROM PASCAL'S 
SALES, *‘ THOUGHTS,’ 


Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 
GOD; or, The Absolute of German Romantic Idealism and of English 
Evolutionary Agnosticism. With a Constructive Essay. By JOSEPH 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in Hobart College, 
U.S. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Liddon.—Works by HENRY ParRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 


SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8v0. 535. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo, 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 
[continued, 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D.—continued. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each, Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. TJwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. Ss. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 25. met. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
as. net. [The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. | 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LucKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo, 35. met. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8v0, 35. net. 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. First Series, 
16mo, with red borders, 2s, net. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MaAcCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 


History and Law. ‘Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BISHOP OF 
LONDON, the BisHop OF ROCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, the DEAN 
OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader 

in Divinity in the University of Cambridge aad Canon of Canterbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 

PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. et. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Maturin.—Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Medd.—THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. oyal6vo. 15s. 


Meyrick —THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 


England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. MEYRICK, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Monro.—SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDWARD Monro. 
Complete Edition in one Volume, with Lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. net, 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 
THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. Sold Separately. Part 1. 7s. 6d. Part II. gs. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 
Friday and Easter. Cvow 8vo. 55. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 1, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 180. 2s. 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 1s. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
with Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion. Crown 8vo. 55. 
LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 

Death. 160, 25. 


Mozley.—Works by J. B. MozLeEy, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Vols. 8v0., 
245. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION 
TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. 8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo. 
3s. met. 


A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Crown 8vo, 
35. net, 
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Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

RELIGION. Crown 8v0. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 

elsewhere. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the 51st and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realisa- 
tion of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second Course of Practical 
Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and other 
Clergy in Lent, 1902. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE ; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Crown 8v0. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crow 8v0. 25. net. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Small 8vo. 15. 6d, 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. 25. ned, 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

*.* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman's Works ean be had on Application, 
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Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. J/i/ustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 
THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


Ottley. ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House. 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Edited by the 
Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwsoLt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul's. 

HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 

CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
Oxford. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A., St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. CHurToN, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Matthew's, Westminster. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

HOLY ORDERS. By the Rey. A. R. WuiTHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon, [x the press. 

DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. By the Rev, CHARLES BODINGTON, Canon 
and Treasurer of Lichfield. [2 the press. 

THE BIBLE. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Joint Editor of 
the Series. [/n preparation. 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—continued. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBOoLT, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 
[Jn preparation. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HowarpD 
FRERE, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [Jn preparation. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. RUSSELL, M.A., 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. [Jn preparation. 
CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. [Jn preparation. 


Paget.—Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

CHRIST THE WAY: Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Haileybury. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo0. 45. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 45. et. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 25. 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Cvown 8vo. 25. net. 


Passmore.—W orks by the Rev. T. H. PAssMORE, M.A. 
THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


LEISURABLE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

ConTEnTs.—The ‘Religious Woman’—Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyr- 
anny of the Word—The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo Creator— 
Concerning the Pun—Proverbia, 


Percival—_THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By HENRY R. PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Pocket Manual of Prayers for the Hours, Etc. With the 
Collects from the Prayer Book. Royal 32mo, 15. 


Powell.—_CHORALIA : a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 
and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A., 
Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H, P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., and the LoRD BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo, 
THE Book OF GENESIS. 45. 6d. THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45. 6d, 
THE PSALMS. 5:5. THE HOLy GOSPELS. 45. 6d, 


IsalaH. 45. 6d, ACTS TO REVELATION, 65, 
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Preparatio; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Every Sunday in the 
Year. With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, S.S.J.E. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
intercessions; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. With a brief Pontifical. By the late Rev. R. F, 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A., 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Pullan.—Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, Crown 
8v0. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 


Puller.—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF 
Lincotn. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 16s. met. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 1s. 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
JounsToN, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon ; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBoLt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul's. Newandcheaper Edition, With Index. Crowz 8vo. 55. met. 


Pusey.—_THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By ra Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 

Paul’s Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Small 8vo. 25. net. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


16mo, Red Borders and gilt edges. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, TO- 
Day, AND FoR EVER. Gzit edges. 

CHILCOT’S TREATISE ON EVIL 
THOUGHTS. fed edges. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Gilt edges, 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS, 
Gult edges. 

THOMAS A KEmPIS’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST. Gilt edges. 
Lear's (H. L. SIDNEY) For Days 

AND YEARS. Gzit edges. 

LyrA APOSTOLICA. POEMS BY 
J. W. BowbeENn, R. H. FROUDE, 
J. KEBLE, J. H. NEWMAN, 
R. I. WILBERFORCE, AND I, 
WILLIAMS; and a Preface by 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. Gzit edges. 

FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEvouT LIFE. Gzit edges. 


Each 2s. net. 


WILson’s THE LorRD’s SUPPER. 
Red edges. 

*TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLy LiIvInc. 
Red edges. 

—— Hoty Dyinc. 
Red edges. 

SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR.. Guilt edges 

LyRA GERMANICA: HYMNS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. First Series. Guilt edges. 

LAw’s TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. Edited by L. H. 
M. SouLssBy. Gzit edges. 

CHRIST AND His Cross: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM SAMUEL RUTHER- 





* These two im one Volume. 55. 


18mo0, without Red Borders. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
DAy, AND FoR EVER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Tuomas A Kempis’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST, 


HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS, 


* These two in one Volume. 





FORD'S LETTERS. Edited by 

L. H. M. SouLsBy. Git edges. 
Each 1s. net. 

SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 


ALTAR, 
Witson’s THE LORD'S SUPPER, 
FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEvouT LIFE. 
*TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLy Livine. 
* Hoty DyInc. 





2s, 6d. 


Robbins.—Works by WILFORD L. RoBBINS, D.D., Dean of the 
Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany, U.S. 


AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. Small 8vo. 


35. net, 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. (Handbooks 


Jor the Clergy.) 


Robinson.— Works by the Rev. C. H. RoBINsON, M.A., Editorial 
Secretary to the S.P.G. and Canon of Ripon. 

STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE: a Sequel 


to ‘Studies in the Character of Christ.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL ROMANES, Author of ‘The Life 


and Letters of George John Romanes.’ 


With a Preface by the Right 


Rey. the Lorp BisHoP OF LONDON. 18mo. 25. 6d.; giltedges. 35. 6d. 
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Sanday.—Works by W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 


FICE: a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. SANDAY, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Sanders. -FENELON: HIS FRIENDS AND HIS 
ENEMIES, 1651-1715. By E. K. SANDERS. With Portrait. 8vo. 
tos, 6d. net. 


Scudamore.—STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A. 
Royal 32mo. ts. 


On toned paper, and rubricated, 2s.: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, 2s. 6d. ; 18mo, 1s. met; Demy 18mo, cloth, large type, 1s. 3d.; 16mo, 
with red borders, 2s. net; Imperial 32mo, limp cloth, 6d. 
Simpson.—Works by the Rev. W. J. SPARROW Simpson, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST: Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. 35. 


Skrine.—PASTOR AGNORUM: a Schoolmaster’s After- 
thoughts. By JoHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, 
Author of ‘A Memory of Edward Thring, etc. Crown 8vo. 55. me?. 


Soulsby.—_SUGGESTIONS ON PRAYER. By Lucy H. M. 


SOULSBY. 18770, sewed, 1s. net. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Stone.—Works by the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal 
of Dorchester Missionary College. 


OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE: Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in January 1901; together with a Sermon on ‘ The Father- 
hood of God.’ Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOLY BAPTISM. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 
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Strange—_INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE: Being an attempt to make this book 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader and so to encourage the study 
of it. By Rev. CRESSWELL STRANGE, M.A., Vicar of Edgbaston, and 
Honorary Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Strong.—_CHRISTIAN ETHICS: being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1895. By THomAsS B. STRONG, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Stubbs.—ORDINATION ADDRESSES. By the Right Rev. 
W. Stuses, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. 
E. E. HoLMEs, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop; Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Photogravure Poruait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Waggett.—_THE AGE OF DECISION. By P. N. WaccETT, 
M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 


Williams.—Works by the Rev. IsAAc WILLIAMS, B.D. 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each, 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE ] OUR LORD’s MINISTRY(Second Year), 


HOLy GOSPELS. Our Lorp’s MINISTRY (Third Year). 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR THE HOLY WEEK. 

EVANGELISTS. Our Lorp’s PASSION, 
Our Lorp’s NATIVITY. Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Crowz 8vo. 55, 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN. 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON CATECHISM. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 55. each. 


Wirgman.—THE DOCTRINE OF CONFIRMATION. By 
A. THEODORE WIRGMAN, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Grahamstown, 
and Vice-Provost of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Wordsworth.—Works by CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 
THE HOLY BIBLE (the Old Testament). With Notes, Introductions, 
and Index. /mperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE PENTATEUCH. 255. Vol. II. JosHuA TOSAMUEL. 155. 
Vol. III. KinGs to ESTHER. 15s. Vol. IV. JoB TO SONG OF 
SOLOMON. 25s. Vol. V. ISAIAH TO EZEKIEL. 25s. Vol. VI. 
DANIEL, MINOR PROPHETS, and Index. 155. 

Also suppliedin 13 Parts. Sold separately. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. Jmperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. GOSPELS AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 235. Vol. II. 
EPISTLES, APOCALYPSE, and Indices. 37s. 

Also supplied in 4 Parts. Sold separately, 

CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. To THE COUNCIL OF NICA@A, A.D. 325. 8s. 6d. Vol. IL. 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF NIC#A TO THAT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
6s. Vol. III. CONTINUATION. 6s. Vol. IV. ConcLusion, To 
THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, A.D. 451. 6s. 

THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS: a Manual of Instruction on the 

Church and the Anglican Branch of it. te2mo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH. © 16mo. 
1s. cloth. 6d. sewed. 


THE HOLY YEAR: Original Hymns. 160. 25. 6d.andt1s. Limp, 6d. 
&: » WithMusic. Editedby W. H. Monk. Sguare8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER 
DEATH. 32mo0. 1s. 
Wordsworth.—Works by JOHN WoRDSwoRTH, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 


THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: Studies in Early Church History, with 
reference to Present Problems. 8vo. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION: Four Visitation Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE ONE RELIGION: Truth, Holiness, and Peace desired by the 


Nations, and revealed by Jesus Christ. Ejight Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford in 1881. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS, Sm. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
PRAYERS FOR USE IN COLLEGE. 16mo. 1s. 


1891. 
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